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CHAPTER I 



WHEN Sir John Lassendale died he left 
behind him a widow and four children, 
of whom the eldest, Francis, was 
twenty-six years old, while Mary, the 
only daughter, was just eighteen. 
During the twelve months that succeeded Sir 
John's death the family made comparatively little 
change in their habits of life. Lady Lassendale and 
her daughter remained at the country house, Netta- 
cott Manor, near the thriving town of Lemingford, 
and Sir Francis, who was in the army, and Robert, 
the youngest son, who had just been called to the Bar, 
paid them a good many visits. The third of the 
brothers, Alfred, was in a position of independence ; 
an uncle had left him a nice little property and a 
house not far from his old home, and there he re- 
sided. 

But at the end of the year Sir Francis resolved 
that he would give up his commission and Uve at 
Nettacott. He had picked up some vague notions 
about the advantages of a master's eye, and as the 
Manor and the surrounding acres all belonged to 
him now, he felt that it would be wise for him to su- 
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pervise their management. He was not, however, 
a lover of solitude and he therefore urged his mother 
and sister to remain with him instead of setting up 
any separate establishment of their own, and he in- 
vited his brother Robert to spend the long vacation 
at home, just as he had always done during his 
father's lifetime. 

On a fine August night about a fortnight after the 
new owner had settled himself at the Manor, Alfred 
Lassendale drove over to dine with his relations. 
Conversation during dinner did not run altogether 
smoothly, for the young lawyer Robert selected for 
his theme the extreme inconvenience of the house as 
at present arranged and recommended Sir Francis 
to embark upon some very expensive alterations. 
However, in due time. Lady Lassendale and Mary 
retired, and the cigarettes were already lighted when 
the old butler Transe entered the room and informed 
his master that there was bad news, for Honycourt 
Farm had been burned down that evening. 

" Honycourt Farm ? " exclaimed Robert, cutting 
in before Sir Francis had time to speak ; "what, the 
house ? " 

" The house and all the buildings, sir," answered 
Transe. 

" And you call that bad news ? " said Robert. "I 
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should have thought that it was the very best thing 
that could have happened." No one spoke for a 
moment and he went on eagerly, "Shouldn't you 
say the same, Alfred ? " 

Alfred hesitated and then said: "I believe the 
place was a good deal out of repair.' 

" Yes," cried Robert, " and well insured too.' 

" What do you know about it ? " interrupted Sir 
Francis irritably. " As it happens the place was not 
insured at all." 

" Oh, yes, it was," said Robert confidently, and en- 
tirely forgetting that there had been any change of 
ownership. " My father was most particular about 
keeping up all the insurances." 

" Yes," said Sir Francis, rather doggedly, " but 
I have made some changes." 

"Changes!" cried Robert impulsively; "why, 
you can't have been such an ass as to— " 

" Robert," said Alfred gravely, " that is not the 
way to speak to the head of our family." 

" Well, but if Francis has stopped any of the in- 
surances he must be an ass," said Robert. " What 
is the use of pretending any thing else ? " 

" At any rate it is not your business to tell him 
so," said Alfred. 
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• G)nfound you both," said Sir Francis. " It is 
just a piece of infernal luck." 

" Luck ! " said Robert with a sneer. 

" Yes, luck," repeated Francis. " There was my 
father paid more than ;£2CX) a year for insurances 
for twenty years and never a single fire. I thought 
that it was more economical to put an end to such 
an outgoing and stopped the payment of all the pre- 
miums, and here comes a big fire in the first few 
months." 

" Stopped all the premiums ? " cried Robert with 
a whistle. " Why, Frank, you must be a lunatic." 

** For shame, Robert," said Alfred deliberately. 

" Oh, he does not signify," said Sir Francis, who 
was soothed by this last speech, " he only wants to 
hear his own voice; but seriously, Alfred, don't you 
see what a bit of bad luck it is } " 

"And seriously, Alfred," broke in the irrepressible 
Robert, " don't you take very good care that every 
building on your own property is insured ? " 

This double appeal was too much for Alfred's not 
very ready wits, and after a short pause he suggested 
that they should change the subject. 

" No, no," said Sir Francis, whose easy and some- 
what callous disposition had now recovered the shock, 
"but look at the matter reasonably. My father paid 
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j^2CX) a year for twenty years, that is ;£4,ooo, and 
got nothing in return. Very good, there is ;£4,ooo 
wasted. Well, I succeed and drop the insurances at 
once, so that even in this one year I've saved ;£200 
and of course in twenty years I should have saved 
;£4,ooo;" 

Alfred looked bewildered, while Robert muttered 
" Idiot," but he spoke too low to be heard. 

" Well, then," continued Francis, " comes in this 
infernal luck. Instead of things going on quietly 
as they did in my father's time, and as I think I had 
a right to expect that they would go after such a 
prolonged experience, here is a large farm burnt 
down in my very first year, and I dare say it will cost 
me ;£i,ooo to rebuild it." 

";£i,ooo," exclaimed Robert, " more like ;£2,ooo." 

"I say ;£i,ooo," continued Sir Francis placidly. 
" On the other hand you must not forget that I have 
already saved j£2CX), which reduces the expense to 

" But it is impossible," Robert urged, " you cannot 
do it for the money." 

"We shall see," said Sir Francis patronisingly, 
" and there is another thing which I have just thought 
of. My father spent ^^4,000 and got nothing for it. 
Now I shall spend only ^£1,000, and I shall get a 
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brand new house and buildings and I shall still save 

The argument had passed beyond the sphere of 
Alfred's comprehension, but Robert constrained him- 
self to speak patiently : " Still, Frank, don't you see 
that if you had paid the ;£200 for the insurances this 
year you would have got your brand new buildings 
for nothing ? " 

" Yes," answered Sir Francis with elaborate lucid- 
ity. " Of course I can see that if I had paid the 
;£200 this year and then put an end to the in- 
surances I should have got my new farm house 
and still have saved ;£3,8cx) at the end of twenty 
years, but that would have been too much to hope 
for." 

Robert had to give it up. " But surely," he said, 
" after this experience you will insure in future." 

" Certainly not," said Sir Francis, " if I were to 
do that how could I save my ;£3,ooo ? " 

" And suppose you have more fires ? " 

" Oh, that is a contingency which I think we need 
scarcely take into account." 

"What does Mr. Smith say?" asked Robert. 

" Oh, of course he wants to go on with the insur- 
ances, but he hates all changes and novelties." 

" I cannot quite agree there," said Alfred, " for 
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he has just been recommending me to put a new roof 
on one of my tenants' stables when I thought that 
the old one might have been repaired." 

" Oh, yes," said Francis, " he told me about it, but 
he said that it was absolutely necessary, and that it 
would not cost more than ;£2o." 

" Twenty poimds is twenty pounds," said Alfred 
gravely, " but I have agreed to have the work done. 
It is one of those evils that a landlord must put up 
with as best he may." 

" At any rate it is a very small one," said Fran- 
cis. 

" But you must remember that my estate is also 
small. There can be very few landlords who are 
compelled to spend more than myself in proportion 
to my rents, and then such unreasonable things are 
asked for." 

"Not in this case," said Sir Francis, "for Mr. 
Smith declared that the stable was literally flooded 
whenever there was heavy rain." 

" I know he did," said Alfred discontentedly, " but 
I believe he must have been exaggerating." 

" Why > did you ever go to look at it yourself ? " 

" Not exactly when it was raining." 

Francis laughed, and Robert observed that be had 
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often heard his father praise Mr. Smith as the most 
careful and the most economical of agents. 

"And of course every thing has got its seamy 
side/' said Francis cheerfully. " I dare say that a 
landed property is no exception." 
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CHAPTER II 



FOR a few weeks Sir Francis displayed some 
genuine if fitful energy at the task of 
installing himself Master of Nettacott. 
But his mother and sister were grieved to 
notice that his efforts tended to become 
more faint, while his complaints, when any difficul- 
ties arose, grew louder and more emphatic. They 
were sitting in the garden with their work-bags one 
morning when Mary at last ventured on a question 
which for days had been trembling on her lips, 
" Should you call Francis clever ? " 
" Why ? " answered Lady Lassendale. 
" Oh, I don't know, only Clara Woodleigh and I 
were talking the other day, and she said she con- 
sidered her brother Giles very clever indeed." 

" I dare say that may be true, but Clara Wood- 
leigh is quite a person to make the most of herself 
and her belongings.'* 

" But surely, mother, you like her ? " said Mary, 
who was surprised at such a speech. 
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" Oh, I like her, certainly," replied Lady Lassen- 
dale. << She is always most agreeable to me, and of 
course as children you were all so intimate that one 
naturally grew fond of her, but there can be no harm 
in saying that she thinks a good deal of herself." 

" Does she } " said Mary wonderingly. " Do you 
think that I ought to have noticed it ? " 

" No, no, my dear," answered Lady Lassendale. 
" It is much better to be a little blind to the weak- 
nesses of your friends. But did she speak of your 
brothers at all ? Did she say anything about Fran- 
cis being clever ? " 

" I think she once said that he was quite clever 
enough. She likes Francis." 

" Does she ? " cried Lady Lassendale nervously. 
Her most haunting fear was that her eldest son 
might fall a victim to the charms or wiles of Miss 
Woodleigh. " Are you sure t " 

" Quite sure," said Mary innocently. " She al- 
ways liked him and Robert better than Alfred." 

" Oh, but that is not what I mean at all. I have 
sometimes thought — sometimes feared — well, in fact, 
that Clara might — might think Francis and Netta- 
cott— " 

"Oh, never, mother," exclaimed Mary, growing 
crimson. " I am certain she could not do that." 
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" Well, well," said Lady Lassendale, " let us hope 
not. It would be great presumption on her part." 

" Would it ? " asked Mary, in whom pride of race 
was strongly implanted, though hitherto it had never 
been awakened on the subject of the Woodleighs. 

" Certainly it would. The Lassendales are among 
the very oldest and proudest of county families, and 
Clara and her brother are mere nobodies after all, 
however nice they may be." 

Mary was silent, and her mother hastened to 
change the subject by saying: "But why do you 
want to know if I think Francis clever ? " 

" Oh, it was only that I was wondering. He cer- 
tainly does seem to be always making plans which 
sound ingenious, but then something happens and 
they don't turn out as well as was expected." 

Lady Lassendale smiled. " Are you thinking of 
his grand scheme for knowing himself how every 
one of the out-door men is employed each day ? " 

" Yes," answered Mary, " don't you think it quite 
right that he should do so ?" 

" It is beautiful in theory," said Lady Lassendale, 
" only in practice the result is that the bailiff and 
the head gardener spend most of their mornings 
doing nothing, but waiting till Francis has leisure 
to hear their reports." 
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" It seems so odd. If he only told them to be 
here at a particular time and saw them at once, 
he would not keep them a moment." 

" There is a good deal more in such * ifs,' " an- 
swered Lady Lassendale, ^' than young people real- 
ise." 

'^ I must say the arrangement he wanted to make 
about the wages amused me," said Mary. " When 
I told Piper that Sir Francis wished her to have her 
wages on the first of each month instead of waiting 
to the end of a quarter she was very much pleased, 
and said it was so kind of him, but when I told her 
she would have to go to Transe to be paid, I thought 
she would have had a fit." 

Lady Lassendale laughed. " Yes, it was truly a 
comic idea to make Transe Paymaster-General, but 
Francis thought it most business-like." 

" And he was very much surprised that it had to 
be given up." 

" Very much surprised. He said it was so simple. 
There would be Transe with the money, and the 
servants would have nothing to do but just step into 
the pantry and ask for it and give their receipts, and 
what could be more easy and at the same time more 
orderly." 
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•* Then you don't think he is very clever ? " asked 
Mary, reverting to her original question. 

" He is quick enough, if that is what you mean," 
said Lady Lassendale, '' and my only fears would be 
about his judgment. But of course the fact that he 
has made two or three trifling mistakes which are 
mainly caused by his inexperience says nothing at 
all about his real abilities." 

" But you don't consider him weak, do you ? " said 
Mary, lingering over the subject in a manner that 
surprised her mother. 

<' My dear ! " expostulated Lady Lassendale. 
** Why do you ask ? " 

" It sounds rude, I know. But, mother, some- 
times that dreadful old rh}rme will come into my 
head and I cannot get it out again. But never mind 
now. Here comes Alfred." 

"Alfred," said Lady Lassendale, " you have come 
just when you are wanted. This silly girl is troub- 
ling her head about the family prophecy. Exercise 
your admirable good sense and tell her what trash 
it is." 

" Just so," replied Alfred solemnly. " Trash, Mary, 
is what it is." 

" How do you know ? " said Mary, turning upon 
him suddenly. 
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" Know ? " muttered Alfred, looking rather help- 
lessly at his mother for assistance. 

" Yes, know," repeated Mary. 

"These are not the sort of things," he said at last, 
** that you can know." 

" How delightfully clear ! Then why should it 
not be truth instead of trash ? " 

Alfred, whose powers of argument were limited, 
took refuge in silence, but Lady Lassendale came 
to his support. 

'' These old prophecies are legion, and now and 
then one of them may chance to turn out correct or 
nearly correct, but, Mary, you ought to be too sen- 
sible to attach any weight to such things." 

" Perhaps," said Mary. " It is only sometimes that 
it frightens me, but whenever its influence does come 
over me, it stays with me a very long time." 

"You foolish child," said Lady Lassendale. "As 
for myself, I declare I have even forgotten how the 
rhyme goes. Suppose you let me hear it." 

" Me I " cried Mary, " why, I would not repeat it 
for anything." 

" Well then, Alfred, you say it." 

" I can't," returned Alfred. " I don't recollect it" 

" Oh, nonsense," exclaimed Mary. " Confess at 
once that you are as much afraid of it as I am." 
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" I'm not afraid at all," said Alfred, " and I don't 
see why you should be. It only affects the head of 
the family, not either of us." 

Mary gazed at him in astonishment. 

" And don't you care about the head of the family 
and the family itself ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Alfred uncomfortably. "Of 
course, if you put it in that way. But really, I don't 
know the lines. However, there goes Francis. He 
is the proper person to say them to you, mother, 
and I'll call him." 

" What, the old prophecy is it that you want to 
hear ? " said Francis as he joined them a moment 
later, " and Mary too timid and Alfred too stupid to 
give it you ? Well, here goes then : 

' Up the hill and down the vale 
Stretch the lands of Lassendale, 
Generations pass and fall, 
Still Lassendale roles lord of all. 
Comes a weakly son and frail, 
Away with lorcUy Lassendale.' 

"Well, if that is true, I'll bet a penny that the 
Lassendales won't make off in my time," and as 
he spoke he stretched out his shapely, muscular 
limbs which had made him famous in the athletic 
world. 
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'' I am not as strong as I could wish to be/' said 
Alfred, " but— " 

"Pish!" interrupted Francis laughing. "Did 
you ever hear of a prophet who would condescend 
to younger sons ? " 
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CHAPTER III 




CANT imagine why you go out hunting, 
Alfred," said Robert with his usual agreeable 
candour. The brothers were again engaged 
with their after-dinner tobacco at Nettacott 
Manor, but the year had grown older and 
the hunting season had commenced. 

" There are several reasons," said Alfred sedately, 
as indeed he usually spoke when his nervous system 
was not agitated, '' but in the first place because it 
suits my health. Dr. Searl strongly advises me to 
ride, and hunting is not more dangerous than simple 
riding if you take proper precautions." 
" You do that certainly." 

" And in this way," continued Alfred, " I am able 
to do the right thing, which I am always glad to do 
when I can. You recollect how my father used to 
say that all country gentlemen should hunt. It 
pleases the neighbours and — " 

" Oh, all right," interrupted Robert, " only as you 
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never leave the roads, and only ride very slowly on 
them, I can't see where the fun comes in." 

" I am more likely to see a fox killed to-morrow 
than either you or Francis," said Alfred. 

" I '11 have a fiver on with you about that," cried 
Robert eagerly. 

" Certainly not. I hate betting." 

" Well, never mind. But even if by jogging along 
stony lanes you do happen to see the finish, what is 
there in that ? You miss all the glory and the ex- 
hilaration of the gallop." 

"Gallopping is an exercise that is unnecessarily 
violent. On that point Dr. Searl speaks positively." 

It was certainly the fact that of the three brothers 
Alfred was most often successful in being within 
sight of the end of a run. He did not know the 
country very well himself, but he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the pilots who did. He knew ex- 
actly which guide was the safest to follow in any 
particular locality, and who was most likely to be 
correct about the point for which the fox was mak- 
ing. His horses were always quiet and slow, and 
quite as incapable as their master of negotiating 
any difficulties. But they could manage the roads 
or even lines of gates, and hunting in this prudent 
fashion Alfred was able not infrequently to watch 
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the hounds at a distance, which entirely satisfied 
him. His brothers despised his methods, but Sir 
Francis, though he could ride well enough, was not 
an efficient horseman, and Robert was headlong and 
lacked powers of observation. 

The neighbourhood had expended a great deal of 
time and thought on the subject of what Mary Las- 
sendale would do when she came out hunting again 
this year. Her father's death had kept her at home 
during the previous season, and as long as he lived 
she had naturally been under his own charge. She 
could have wished for nothing better, as Sir John had 
been a good man to hounds, and had generally taken 
her out with him twice a week, delighting in her keen 
enjo3rment of the sport and proud of the indubitable 
skill which she displayed in all its branches. Mary 
herself had seen quite as clearly as any of her friends 
could do that there were obstacles to encounter. 
Sir Francis would certainly think that it was the 
proper thing for him to look after her in the field, 
at any rate nominally. He would no doubt desert 
her and indeed forget all about her as soon as a run 
began, but if they got separated, as must generally 
be the case, he would reproach her afterwards, and 
tell her that if she found she could not stick to him 
she ought to go home. Her younger brothers were 
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less formidable. Robert could not often be there, 
and nobody could condemn her to accompany Al- 
fred. 

However, Mary had a will of her own and loved 
hunting, and she achieved her independence with 
more ease than she expected. It was agreed before 
November was many days old that she should take 
her own line and that only her own trustworthy groom 
should attend her. She had got round her eldest 
brother by a little judicious praise of his riding and 
by assuring him that the thought of the number of 
runs that he must lose if he bothered about her was 
simply intolerable. 

On the morning after their conversation with Al- 
fred both Francis and Robert came down to break- 
fast exceedingly late, and the latter expressed his 
conviction that Mary would be uncommonly cross 
at being kept waiting for them in this way. 

" Mary started a quarter of an hour ago," said 
Lady Lassendale. 

" What, alone } " exclaimed Robert. " You don't 
mean to say you allowed her to go alone." 

« Her groom, Dawkins, you know, is with her," 
said Lady Lassendale, while Sir Francis rather 
warmly suggested to Robert that he need not al- 
ways be trying to put other people right. 
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''I am quite satisfied/' added Lady Lassendale. 
"Mary cannot go out here without finding her- 
self surrounded by old friends. But surely you 
will never get to the Meet ? " 

" I have sent the horses on," said Sir Francis. 
"Robert and I must gallop over on the hacks as 
hard as we can go." 

"Hacks?" said Robert, making no attempt to 
conceal his surprise. " Have you started hacks in 
addition to buying those six new hunters that you 
told me of last night ? You are going it." 

" Really, Robert," said Lady Lassendale, " I think 
that is the most ungracious speech that ever was 
made. Francis is lending you two of his horses, 
and you might at least accept his kindness with- 
out criticising what he chooses to do in his own 
stables." 

Robert was for once silenced, and indeed he 
scarcely opened his lips again until they arrived at 
the Meet, which they just contrived to do before 
the hounds moved off to draw their first cover, Rat- 
ton Wood. The wood was a large one and the draw, 
as it happened, took a very long time, during which 
the Lassendales dispersed. Mary was riding with 
Miss Woodleigh, and the two girls in common with 
most of the field remained in the position which the 
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best men in the hunt seemed to favour. Alfred was 
not far off in a handy lane, but Francis and Robert 
had each formed his own opinion about the probable 
course of the run, and as a natural consequence both 
got very bad starts when the fox did at last go 
away. As the scent that day was never particularly 
good, and the pace never severe, the lost ground 
might have been regained if further misfortunes 
had not ensued. But Robert, not knowing the 
country, and unheeding sundry cries of warning, 
would try to effect a short cut and landed himsdf 
and his horse m a bog. Their extrication proved a 
tedious job and his subsequent appearance was so 
lamentable that he wisely decided on an immediate 
return home through the most unfrequented by- 
ways. Francis met with no disaster, though he 
never succeeded in catching the hounds. He had 
waited at Ratton Wood in the company of a hard- 
riding farmer who knew the ground well and who 
directly that he ascertained that the fox had broken 
cover, put his horse at a drain of unusual width, 
cleared it safely and went off in pursuit as fast as 
he could go. Francis also jumped the drain, but 
he had scarcely done so when someone behind him 
shouted out that he was going wrong and that the 
hoimds had turned. Francis pulled up and the 
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facility of his disposition ruined his prospects. He 
was induced to retrace his steps and to take the big 
leap back again. This he did successfully, but he 
saw nothing whatever of the run though the farmer 
lost only the first few minutes of it. It was often 
said after this experience that Sir Francis had be- 
haved in a very characteristic manner, inasmuch as 
he had twice jumped Moorley drain, from which 
many men shrunk, and which upon the present 
occasion need not have been jumped at all, and yet 
he had failed to see anything of a somewhat slow 
run over an easy country. 
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CHAPTER IV 



MARY in the meantime had altogether 
enjoyed herself. She had got off well 
and had easily kept a good place till the 
end of the run when she again found 
herself in the company of Miss Wood- 
leighy whose brother Giles now joined them. 

Since her conversation with Lady Lassendale, 
Mary had more than once debated with herself 
whether either or both of her present companions 
could be charged with presumption, but she had de- 
cided in their favour. If Clara had any designs upon 
Sir Francis they were wholly invisible and Mary en- 
tirely disbelieved in their existence. As for Giles, 
he was evidently bold and independent by nature 
but as modest as possible and very agreeable. Mary 
felt that on this point she could not be mistaken, for 
somehow it happened that she saw a good deal of 
him, especially when they were out hunting. 

But if any doubts had been possible they would 
have been eflfectually dispelled from her mind by his 
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conduct upon the present occasion. Not only was 
he modest but he was absolutely shy and nervous, 
and he found it quite hard to express his desire as 
they were riding home in the evening to be per- 
mitted to come and call at Nettacott Manor the next 
day. 

"Of course, do come to tea," said Mary. 
"Mother and I are sure to be in by five o'clock." 
As Giles had already been two or three times to the 
Manor in the course of the autumn, the proposed 
visit did not strike her as anything at all imusual. 

" The fact is," said Giles, " that I want to come 
and bid you good-bye." 

" Good-bye ! " repeated Mary in considerable as- 
tonishment. " Why, are you going away ? " 

"Yes," said Giles regretfully. 

" Oh, what a pity, now that hunting has begim \ 
But I hope it will not be for long ? " 

" I cannot say. I got a letter from my cousin a 
few days ago in which he made me a proposal that 
I should enter his business, and I answered that I 
was quite ready to go to him for a time and see how 
we liked one another." 

" Are you going into business ? " asked Mary, in 
tones that betrayed her dismay. 

Giles smiled. " Does it sound very dreadful ? " 
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*• No, no, I am very silly, I know. Only I was so 
surprised." 

" My cousin is a contractor," said Giles, and he 
noticed that Mary gave a little shiver at the title. 
" He is also an engineer and he canoes out very large 
undertakings indeed. It ought to be a grand open- 
ing for me, if only I am Rt for the work and can be 
of use in it." 

"And what will Clara do without you ? " enquired 
Mary. 

" She means to stay on here while I am away on 
what we call my trial trip, but I suppose if it ends 
in my settling in London that she would come up 
and live with me there." 

" And you would both of you leave this part of 
the world for good ? " 

" I am afraid so," answered Giles. 

" Oh ! I am so sorry," exclaimed Mary. " I don't 
think I could bear to go away from it myself. Of 
course, we shall leave Nettacott some day, but I 
always hope that mother will take another house 
close by." 

" Yes," said Giles, " but it is different for you. 
This is your home, while Clara and I are only 
strangers after all." 
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" Oh, no. How can you say so ? Why, you have 
been here for years and years." 

•* For a considerable time, no doubt, and don't 
misunderstand me. I do believe that I love the 
place almost as well as I could have done if I had 
been bom in it. Yes, and every thing connected 
with it. I can't say how much I hate the idea of 
going away." 

" Then why do you go ? " enquired Mary. 

"Because," said Giles, with a quiet smile, "a 
man has to earn his living. I mean most men have 
to. There is your youngest brother for one, and he 
has to leave Nettacott." 

"Yes," said Mary thoughtfully, "I do sometimes 
wonder whether Robert — " 

" At any rate let us wish him all possible success 
at the Bar," said Giles, " and help him if we ever 



can." 



" Thank you," said Mary, " but have you known 
for a long time that you would some day go away 
and work ? " 

" Oh, yes," Giles answered, " I have always known 
that. But my cousin had his own ideas, and he 
wished me to take my degree at the University. 
When I had done so he promised either to give me 
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the chance of entering his own business, or to start 
me in life in some other way." 

" I see," said Mary, " and now he offers you the 
chance." 

*« Yes," said Giles, and as he spoke they reached 
the lodge-gates of Nettacott Manor and Mary stopped 
to say good-night. 

" Then you think I shall find Lady Lassendale at 
home to-morrow evening ? " he enquired. 

" Certainly," answered Mary. 

" And you too ? " he added wistfully. 

'' Oh, yes, and me, too," she said, as she smiled 
and nodded and turned into the park. 

Her two brothers had both got home before her, 
and Sir Francis was smoking a cigar just outside the 
house, as she rode up. 

" What is a contractor ? " she asked, as he helped 
her off her horse. 

" A contractor I " said Francis. " Oh, all sorts of 
things ; some of them supply boots and forage." 

"Boots and forage!" exclaimed Mary, looking 
very much bewildered and a good deal disappointed. 

" That's about it," said Sir Francis. 

" Then there's nothing at all grand about it ? " 

*' Bless you, no. Whatever put that idea into your 
head?" 
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But Mary avoided making any response, and 
went in to change her habit. 

Giles came to tea the next day according to the 
arrangement that had been made, but the visit was 
not very satisfactory. Lady Lassendale listened to 
his plans with civility enough, but with an indiffer- 
ence that he could not but observe and resent though 
he admitted to himself that he had no reason to ex- 
pect anything more. The truth was that Giles had 
never been the subject of her thoughts, and she 
cared very little whether he stayed or went away 
so far as he himself was concerned, but if his de- 
parture was to involve that of his sister as well there 
could be no doubt that it would be an advantage. 

" I shall be very sorry to go," Giles said in reply 
to one oi her polite speeches. 

" Yes," said Lady Lassendale, " it must seem 
almost like a breaking up of a home to you, now that 
you have been here so long." 

" It does quite, I assure you." 

"When was it that you first came to us ? " asked 
Lady Lassendale. " It must have been six or seven 
years ago, I should think." 

" Oh, mother," interrupted Mary, " don't you re- 
member that they came just eleven years ago I " 

She had finished her tea, and was now working or 
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pretending to work, for it was not an accomplish- 
ment of which she was at all fond, and as she spoke 
she absently thrust her needle into the folds of her 
dress. 

" My dear Mary," exclaimed the more observant 
Lady Lassendale, ''there you are doing it again. 
How often am I to entreat you not to turn yourself 
into a pincushion, or rather a needlecushion, which 
is a much more dangerous ajBFair." 

Mary laughed as she recovered her needle, but the 
interruption had prevented her noticing the very 
obvious delight which Giles had shown when he found 
her memory so exact about a date of such an inter- 
esting character to himself. 

"I am sure," he said, "that I am very much 
obliged to Miss Lassendale for taking the trouble 
to remember it. But it really was eleven years 
ago that my aunt brought us here. She had 
lived in France before and left it on account of 
the war." 

"Ah, of course," said Lady Lassendale, "one 
never can forget anything of importance that hap- 
pened to oneself in such a year as 1870." 

" No," responded Giles with his spirits a little bit 
dashed. " I suppose it must be the war that makes 
Miss Lassendale recollect." 
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" What else could it be ? " said Lady Lassendale 
listlessly. " But you have lived here constantly ever 
since, and eleven years is a long time ; quite enough 
to establish a real feeling of home." 

"Indeed it is,'* said Giles, "and besides I have 
never known anything else that was like home at all. 
Leaving is bitter work, I promise you." 

"It must be," said Mary sympathetically, "but 
are you quite sure it is necessary } Don't you think 
you might find something to do in Lemingford quite 
as good as what your cousin offers } " 

Her mind was still occupied with boots and for- 
age. 

" I am afraid," said Giles, with a grateful smile, 
"there is no chance of that. I have not only to 
earn my own living but also to do some useful work 
if I can, and my cousin gives me a splendid opening, 
if I am only equal to it." 

" Are you sure it is a splendid opening ? " asked 
the wondering Mary. 

" Very sure, indeed. My cousin is one of the 
leaders in his profession. In fact he is really a 
great man." 

" A great man ! " exclaimed Mary, utterly bewil- 
dered. " Do you mean that he is like our Member, 
Mr. Derroles ? " 
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" You would call Mr. Derroles an average Member 
of Parliament, would not you ? " 

" I suppose so," said Mary. 

" Well then," said Giles, " I think that my cousin 
need not fear any comparison with him." 
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CHAPTER V 



« 




OTHER," said Sir Francis, a few 
days after the departure of Giles 
Woodleigh to London, " I must say 
I am very glad that I have given 
up the army and have gone thor- 
oughly into things myself." 

"So am I, my dear," said Lady Lassendale, 
*' and I very much hope that you will settle down 
here and get too fond of the place to be ever tired 
of a country life." 

" I don't know about that. So far I can only see 
that there are a great many troublesome and dis- 
agreeable matters to attend to, and it is fortunate 
that I can give my whole attention to them." 

" I am afraid times are bad," said Lady Lassen- 
dale, " and your father did not think that they would 
improve very quickly." 

" Mr. Smith says that I shall be obliged to reduce 
every single rent if I wish to keep my tenants," 
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said Sir Francis. " It makes my position very un- 
pleasant.'* 

<' I suppose other landlords are doing the same 
thing, and fortunately your estates have no mort- 
gage upon them, though of course they are charged 
with the ;t30,ocx) for your brothers* and sister*s 
fortunes.*' 

"No," said Francis, "there are no mortgages, 
but the expenses and outgoings of all sorts seem to 
grow while the income shrinks. It is a diabolical 
state of ajBFairs." 

" I wonder how it has all come about ? " 

"They talk to me about supply and demand," 
said Sir Francis. " As far as I can make out it is 
something like those old Persian deities. Demand 
is beneficent and pulls prices up and Supply as the 
evil power knocks them down, and just now the 
latter is triumphant.** 

" You must live economically," said Lady Lassen- 
dale. " While Mary and I are here with you and 
we join our forces, I hope you will not have to 
spend much." 

" But I detest economy and I want to enjoy my- 
self. No, I must make money, and luckily I have a 
turn that way, or at least I think so." 

" You never used to have a penny in your pocket 
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when you came back from school/' said Lady Las- 
sendale with a smile. 

'' No, I dare say that I am not good at saving, 
but making money is quite a different thing." 

" And what are you going to do ? " 

<' I mean to make judicious investments, then sell 
out at a good profit, and reinvest, and so on«" 

" Oh, Francis I " exclaimed Lady Lassendale, "but 
that is speculation. I implore you not to try that. 
Whatever you do, keep clear of anything that re- 
sembles gambling." 

" Oh, yes," said Sir Francis. " I've not got the 
smallest intention of turning myself into a gambler 
I can assure you, but every one nowadays specu- 
lates a little." 

" I know nothing about that, but I do know that 
very few men as young as yourself can have the 
opportunity of speculating with such large sums of 
money as you can command." 

"Well, but, mother, I don't mean yoimg men 
only. There are plenty of my elders and betters 
playing the same game." 

" Even if you are correct," said Lady Lassendale, 
"and about that I repeat I know nothing, an older 
man would be much less liable to be carried away 
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by the gambling fever than yourself, and conse- 
quently his danger would not be so great." 

" Oh, you think I should not be able to keep my 
head ? But I am cool enough, and with ordinary 
luck— " 

"Francis," interrupted Mary, "I thought you 
always considered your luck was bad." 

" I used to say so, but I think it was a mistake. 
However, though I mention luck, I do not mean to 
trust to it. I shall take precious good care that 
my investments are all good ones." 

" I thought that no one could make sure of things 
of that kind," said Mary apologetically. 

"Practically one can," Francis asserted confi- 
dently. "First, form your own idea of what you 
will do with your money, then get it confirmed as a 
good one by some capable adviser, and then act on 
it boldly." 

"It sounds very easy," said Mary, still more 
doubtfully, "only it makes one wonder why more 
people don't become rich." 

Francis laughed. " Of course you require a good 
head for business." 

"And do you think you have got one?" said 
Mary, very shily indeed. 

" I hope so. You will say that I have had no 
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practice, which is true enough, but I think that I am 
tolerably shrewd by nature, and though it sounds 
silly, I trust somewhat to my inspirations." 

<< Inspirations 1 '' exclaimed Lady Lassendale, al- 
most with a groan. 

'^ I do. But of course I should not let them run 
away with me. You may depend on that." 

'* But how can they possibly help you ? " 

" Well, I can give you rather a funny little in- 
stance. A week before the Derby this year I 
dreamed that I saw a savage in his war paint. Now 
that dream meant, and I felt that it meant, that I 
was to back Iroquois for the race. He won it, as 
you know, and if I had only followed the inspiration 
and backed him I should have won my money. I 
dare say Mary remembers my telling her about it." 

" Yes," said Mary, " but then you did not back 
him." 

"No, I didn't. I wasn't quick enough. Of 
course that is the difficulty. You must be quick 
enough and yet not too quick." 

"And you didn't back him for the St. Legcr 
either." 

" No, but that was because I didn't feel the in- 
spiration again." 

" Well, but, Francis," said Lady Lassendale, " I 
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can't see that you and your inspirations were very 
successful. In one case you didn't follow them, 
and in the other their absence prevented you from 
backing a horse for a race which he won. However, 
that doesn't signify, but surely you are not mad 
enough to allow your investments to be influenced 
by your dreams." 

" Some people think that there is a great deal in 
dreams," said Francis seriously. " I should like to 
go regularly into the subject some day, for really I 
often seem to myself to know what is coming." 

" My dear," said Lady Lassendale, "do try to look 
at these very g^ve matters from a sensible point of 
view. I fancy that there are numbers of able and 
experienced men who are occupied every day in try- 
ing to do what you want to do, that is, in trying to 
make money. How can you possibly hope to com- 
pete with them ? " 

" But I don't want to compete," said Francis gaily. 
" I mean to get into the swim with them, and pile 
up my thousands. Don't you trouble about me, 
mother, I feel very confident that I shall die a rich 
man." 

Lady Lassendale only sighed and her son contin- 
ued : " Why, already I know one of the sharpest fel- 
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lows that ever studied the money market, and I mean 
to make him very useful to me." 

" But why should he trouble himself about you ? 
He is probably engrossed by his own transac- 
tions." 

" I was able to do him a service," said Francis, 
**and he is wonderfully grateful." 

" Perhaps he has an eye to future favours." 

" Not a bit. His gratitude is as genuine as possi- 
ble, and he himself is a credit to human nature. You 
will like him immensely." 

" And what is the name of this paragon ? " 

" Mr. David Wilter." 

" I must own that you make me feel terribly anx- 
ious," said Lady Lassendale. " Why can't you be 
content to live here quietly and make the most of 
the property ? " 

" That would be only a last resort," said Fran- 
cis, " and I think I can do better for myself. Be- 
sides, the management of an estate seems to mean 
a lot of details, and too many of them would bore 
me. 

" Surely no one ought to be bored by the man- 
agement of his own affairs." 

" Perhaps not, but many people are ; and for my 
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own part, I want a wider scope for my energies than 

I should get in the way you propose." 

" And suppose your energies are misdirected." 
" Oh, but they shall not be. Mr. Wilter and I 

will see to that." 
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CHAPTER VI 



IT was on the last day of the year 1881 that 
the two Woodleighs again met the Lassen- 
dales in the hunting field. It had by this 
time been definitely arranged that Giles was 
to enter his cousin's office, and that Clara and 
he should move to London as soon as the Christmas 
holidays were over. The proposals that had been 
made to him were remarkably advantageous and 
there could be no hesitation about accepting them. 
His future work promised to be congenial and he 
was well aware that he must esteem himself to be a 
favourite of fortune, but he did not attempt to shake 
off a natural feeling of melancholy at the thought of 
leaving the scenes and friends of his boyhood, and 
the face of Mary Lassendale seemed always before 
his eyes. 

Need he leave her? Could he induce her to 
share his life? With his present means and his 
really brilliant prospects he was fully entitled to try 
his fate, and yet in his heart he knew that if he did 
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so he would try in vain. He did not think that she 
was prepared to marry anyone. He was almost 
sure that she would not marry him, and yet 1 — At 
any rate he would make the most of his last days in 
her neighbourhood, and see as much of her as ever 
he could. 

It was not often that they had a blank day in the 
Lemingford country, but during the morning cover 
after cover was drawn in vain, until about half past 
two the welcome sounds of a find were heard and a 
run began. Giles had been riding as much as he 
dared in Mary's company and he was with her when 
the gallop commenced. For some time they fol- 
lowed the hounds together without any adventure, 
but as they were crossing a lane their enjoyment 
was interrupted by a spectacle of a mournful char- 
acter. 

On a heap of stones, without a hat, and with his 
handkerchief firmly pressed against the side of his 
face, was seated Alfred Lassendale, while his horse 
cropped the grass close by with an air of perfect 
tranquillity. Mary at once pulled up and asked if 
he was hurt. 

" I should think I was," answered Alfred almost 
sobbing. " The brute fell with me and I am very 
much hurt indeed.'' 
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" Oh dear 1 ** said Mary, turning somewhat pale, 
" what a dreadful thing." 

"Fell with you," cried Giles at the same mo- 
ment and speaking very eagerly, '< did he touch his 
knees?" 

He was off his own horse in a second and rapidly 
examining the placid animal which had been the 
cause of the mischief. ^ He hasn't grazed himself 
a bit," he said cheerfully. "There's not a single 
hair gone." 

" Bother the beast 1 " Alfred muttered very sulk- 
Uy. 

" Oh, Mr. Woodleigh," added Mary reproachfully, 
" how can you care about the horse when my brother 
is suffering so cruelly ? " 

She had also dismounted and was endeavouring, 
but in vain, to get Alfred to allow her to look at his 
face and to see what she could do to relieve him. 

"I beg your pardon," said Giles penitently. 
" Somehow instinct compels one always to consider 
a horse's knees, but do tell me what I can do." 

" Fetch a doctor as quick as ever you can," said 
Mary, " and I will stay here and take care of poor 
Alfred while you are gone." 

" Certainly," said Giles, " I will not lose a mo- 
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ment ; but all the same," he murmured as he rode 
away, " there's no damage done." 

A quarter of an hour's search was rewarded by 
the discovery of Doctor Searl, who had attended 
both the Lassendales and the Woodleighs in their 
childish troubles, and who was a general favourite in 
the country-side. He had been following the hounds 
as well as he could in his gig, according to his not in- 
frequent practice, and was quite ready to proceed at 
once to Alfred's relief. 

" I feel sure that he's not much hurt," Giles re- 
marked. 

" I hope not," answered the doctor. " It will be 
hard on him if he is, for he sticks to the roads al- 
most as closely as I do myself, and seldom rides at 
any pace." 

" He was making a great fuss," said Giles con- 
temptuously, "and frightening Miss Lassendale, but 
I suppose he is one of those people who are pleased 
with that kind of thing." 

"What a very uncharitable speech from you," 
said Dr. Searl with some surprise. " You can never 
tell how an accident will affect a man. Alfred has a 
wretched nervous system and no doubt the shock 
has totally upset him." 
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" But he is a poor creature to give way before a 
girl," persisted Giles. 

" My dear fellow," replied the doctor, " you have 
a strong brain and excellent nerves yourself. Be a 
little merciful to those who are not so happily en- 
dowed." 

Giles was not convinced, but he felt that the sub- 
ject must be allowed to drop, so he remained silent 
and thought about Mary's distress. 

Alfred was still holding his handkerchief up to his 
face as they approached, and even the doctor was 
surprised to find when he removed it that although 
his cheek was covered with wet mud there was no 
apparent injury whatever. 

" Shall you be able to stop the bleeding ? " Alfred 
asked in the most doleful tones. 

" Trust it all to me," answered Dr. Searl encour- 
agingly. " The fall must have made him quite hys- 
terical," he thought, as he proceeded to make a care- 
ful examination of his patient, and finally satisfied 
himself that beyond the shaking there was nothing 
to signify. 

It was difficult to persuade Alfred that this was 
the case, but at last he consented to be driven in the 
doctor's gig to Nettacott Manor, where his mother 
would be able to nurse him. A man was found to 
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take charge of his horse, and Mary and Giles were 
left to ride home by themselves. 

" I do hope that the drive will not hurt him," 
began Mary anxiously. 

"Not it," answered Giles, more naturally than 
judiciously. 

Mary coloured. " There must have been a fear- 
ful concussion, and he must have been stunned or 
half stunned or he would not have fancied that his 
face was so much cut." 

Giles felt his indignation rise at each new instance 
of the alarms which her unmanly brother had caused 
her, but he replied evasively, " Our imaginations do 
play us curious tricks at times." 

" You don't seem to think that Alfred is seriously 
injured." 

" I am quite sure that he is not. It is impossible. 
You cannot imagine," he went on impulsively, while 
his eyes told the immistakable tale, " that if there 
were the slightest fear that a brother of yours 
was — " 



He stopped abruptly and a very awkward silence 
ensued. Giles knew that he had committed himself, 
and Mary felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen at her 
side. At length he went on with gathered firmness, 
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" I have told you to-day what I only ventured to hope 
to tell you at some long distant time, but let me — " 

" No, no, please say nothing more," said Mary al- 
most in a whisper. 

** But at least you will let me speak,'' Giles pleaded 
gently. 

** Indeed, indeed, it could do no good. It would 
only be painful to us both." 

" Nevertheless," said Giles, " I ask to be heard." 
This time there was a touch of imperiousness in his 
voice which Mary's quick ear noticed and which her 
fastidious spirit resented. It was perhaps fortunate 
that an interruption occurred in the shape of Robert 
Lassendale, who at this moment overtook them. 

** I hear that Alfred has had a fall, and gone home 
with old Searl," was his greeting. " Is he bad ? " 

" I hope that he may not be so," said Mary has- 
tily, while she struggled to recover from her confu- 
sion, and trusted that Robert might prove imobser- 
vant. 

" I am sure that there is no ground for anxiety," 
added Giles, with a successful effort to speak quite 
calmly. 

" He was terribly shaken' and very nearly insen- 
sible," said Mary more deliberately. " No one can 
know at present how much he is injured." 
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" At any rate one can trust him to make the worst 
of it," said Robert, exciting by his candour the in- 
dignation of his sister. " But suppose we jog on and 
hear the doctor's last report." 

His companions were ready enough to accept this 
suggestion, and increasing the pace at which they 
had been riding they very soon arrived at Nettacott 
Manor. 

The doctor met them in the hall and informed 
them that Alfred had been put to bed, and that he 
believed that one good night's rest would completely 
restore him. Lady Lassendale was with him, and 
Mary immediately departed on the pretence of as- 
certaining if she could be of any service. She had 
quite determined that Giles should have no imme- 
diate chance of renewing their conversation. 

That night as she sat alone in her room waiting 
for the church bells to welcome the New Year she 
thought over what had passed with all the calmness 
that she could command. For the moment she had 
escaped, but she knew that matters could not rest as 
they were and that Giles would insist on her hearing 
what he wished to say. He was too resolute to be 
put oflF, and gradually she recognised that he was 
only demanding his due. She resolved, therefore, 
that he should have an opportunity of speaking on 
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the next day, when he was certain to come to the 
Manor to inquire after Alfred. And what would she 
say to him ? That he intended to ask her to be- 
come his wife was clear even to her inexperience, 
and it was also clear to her that she could not grant 
his request. As a friend she liked him very much 
indeed, but she could not think of him as a husband. 
Indeed, she could not imagine anybody of whom she 
could think as a husband. Why could not he leave 
things as they were ? He ought to have been bet- 
ter acquainted with her feelings. She hated to cause 
him pain and now he had forced her into doing so. 
" And I am a Lassendale," she said to herself at 
last, " and they seem to think — " She hesitated 
and as she did so the village clock began to strike 
midnight. "No, I cannot marry him." The old 
year came to a peaceful end as she made this de- 
cision, but the bells that proclaimed its successor 
seemed to do so in a strain of melancholy. Was it 
sympathy only that they conveyed to her or was it 
also regret ? 
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CHAPTER VII 



ALFRED relieved the feelings of his 
mother and sister the next morning by 
an admission that he was better, and 
^ that he had not been as badly injured 
as he had at first supposed. From his 
brothers he obtained but scant sympathy, and Giles, 
when he called, displayed only a very reasonable 
amount of interest in his recovery. Mary thought 
that her suitor was cold and hard, but she was per- 
haps upon this occasion disposed to be captious. 

She had resolved, however, that the present visit 
should be decisive, and when Giles conjured up an 
imaginary promise on her part to show him some 
rare evergreen in the garden she did not hesitate to 
avail herself of the opportunity thus offered, but 
went out with him directly. 

Her brothers watched them disappearing, and 
suddenly a true idea of the situation flashed across 
Robert. 
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" By Jove I he means to propose to her," he ex- 
claimed. 

" Nonsense," cried Sir Francis. 

" Who means to propose to who ? " asked Alfred. 

"Fll bet either of you a ten-poimd note that 
he asks her before they come back to the house," 
Robert continued eagerly. 

" Done," assented Francis. 

" I saw that he was spoony yesterday when we 
were riding home. He looked so doleful." 

" He was probably anxious about me," said Alfred 
composedly. 

" Humbug I " responded the polite Robert. " He 
knew well enough that you were only shamming; 
but I wonder what Mary will do." 

" Do ! " said Francis, who was becoming rather 
impressed by his brother's confidence. " If he has 
the audacity to speak as you suggest, she will refuse 
him, and pretty promptly too. Mary has plenty of 
pride." 

" Do you mean to say that you think it would be 
audacious for Giles to wish to marry Mary ? " Robert 
demanded. "I should say she will never get a 
better offer." 

" Audacious, yes," said Sir Francis, " gross au- 
dacity. Who the devil is Giles Woodleigh ? " 
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<< A man who will do a great deal some day/' an- 
swered Robert. " Why, look at his present position. 
He is younger than I am and his cousin Mr. Victor, 
who is probably the greatest engineer and contractor 
in the world, has taken him into a sort of partner- 
ship already." 

" I suppose he only does it to provide a relation 
with a berth," said Francis. 

« Not a bit," said Robert. « Mr. Victor is not the 
man to do that kind of thing. He has had Giles 
trained in the manner which he considered most 
likely to qualify him for a great position in the future, 
and now he has made him his partner because he 
sees advantages to himself in doing so. It is a 

I 

splendid compliment to Woodleigh, of course, and 
what an opening for a man of his age ! " 

" Did you say the old boy was a contractor ? " in- 
quired Francis, struck with an idea. 

" Yes, he naturally has to take contracts in his 
engineering operations." 

" Then no doubt that was what Mary had got in 
her head the other day." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Robert. 

" She wanted to know what a contractor was, and 
I told her that he was the fellow who supplied the 
boots and forage." 
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*' Confound it," cried Robert, excitedly, " then 
you'll have sent her off on the wrong track alto- 
gether, and destroyed any chance Woodleigh may 
have had — and all through your utter folly and ig- 
norance." 

He spoke so warmly that Francis was surprised, 
and for an instant remained wondering what it was 
that made Robert care so much. 

" Why do you call Francis ignorant ? " said Alfred. 
" There are certainly some contractors who do sup- 
ply forage." 

" Oh, no doubt," said Robert impatiently. 

" I know it because I get my hay from one," con- 
cluded Alfred. 

" I am afraid it is too late now to explain to Mary," 
said Robert regretfully. 

^ Much too late," said Francis, " and besides it 
makes no real difference. Whatever Woodleigh 
may be he does not come of an old family, and that 
would be a fatal bar with her." 

"It is so ridiculous," said Robert discontentedly. 
"When Giles is everything she could wish for — 
good-looking, rich, going to be very rich, good-tem- 
pered, pleasant and clever." 

There was an interval, during which neither of 
them spoke, and then Alfred saw his way to a piece 
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of wit. " Woodleigh cannot be very clever if he 
wants to get married," he said with a chuckle. 

"You mean if he wants to marry Mary," said 
Robert, with fine family depreciation. 

" I don't know," said the more tolerant Francis ; 
" most fellows marry some time or other, and it takes 
a lot of girls to enable them to do that. I don't 
suppose that Mary is below the ordinary level." 

"I don't see how she cin help him on in life," 
said Robert. " I mean to marry myself some day, 
but I hope for a wife who will bring in business." 

" I hate women," said Sir Francis. " I never know 
what to say to them. They either take no interest 
in the things one cares about or else they overdo it 
altogether, and become bores." 

" You don't call Mary or Clara Woodleigh bores," 
said Robert. 

" No, because one need not bother about them, 
but I have no doubt that I should look upon them 
as nuisances if we were not so intimate." 

" I don't mean to marry myself," said Alfred. 

" Oh, you'll be ill one day and find you want a 
woman to look after you," said Robert. 

"No," returned Alfred. "A doctor is much 
safer. A wife might fall ill herself, and then the 
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looking after would be all the other way. But if a 
doctor was ill you could always get another." 

While her brothers were pursuing their desultory 
conversation a very real and pressing question of 
marriage had been forced upon Mary. She had 
wandered away into the garden with Giles, and as 
soon as he was assured that they were alone he 
spoke. 

*' As I was sa)dng yesterday, I told you then what 
I had only hoped to tell you at some long distant 
time, but as my secret has escaped me, I cannot go 
back into silence. I think that if you were not aware 
of my feelings towards you at least they could not 
have surprised you. I seem to have loved you all 
my life. Wherever I have fancied myself to be, 
whatever I have fancied myself doing, you have been 
with me always. I cannot conceive life without you. 
Mary, say it is not all in vain." 

Mary had believed that her mind was quite made 
up, and that her answer would be easy enough, but 
she found it much more difficult than she expected 
to resist such an entreaty. 

" I cannot," she faltered ; " I like you very much 
indeed, but I cannot marry you." 

If Giles had been wise, he would have accepted 
this speech as sufficient encouragement for the pres- 
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ent occasion, and would have pressed her no more, 
but he was too much carried away by his passion to 
exercise either prudence or patience, and very fool- 
ishly he asked a further question. 

" But why, Mary ? Tell me why, and now that 
I know from yourself that you like me as I always 
hoped you did, I am sure I can persuade you. There 
is nothing in the whole world that I would not do 
for you." 

" But I cannot," said Mary, who was very much 
agitated. " It is not possible, and it is not only my- 
self. What would they all say?" she stopped 
abruptly. 

He rushed upon his fate. " Who cares for them ? 
It is only you, and if you would but tell me your 
reason." 

" It is not only myself," said Mary, " and there 
is nothing more that I can say. Oh, why won't 
you let me go ? " 

" I see it," exclaimed Giles hotly. " It is your 
pride, and you are ashamed of it. You don't think 
me good enough for the Lassendales." 

" No ! No ! " Mary began, but she checked her- 
self and slowly moved towards the house. 

" You cannot deny it," Giles went on, with his 
temper fast breaking loose from his control 
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" I do not admit it," said Mary in a low voice, 
but more steadily. 

" No," cried Giles bitterly, " but though you shrink 
from admitting it, you cannot deny it. You have 
the grace to shrink, I will allow." 

" Then I will not shrink," said Mary, as his per- 
sistence began to arouse a feeling of soreness and 
consequent indignation. " I do think — " 

" That I have no right to aspire to a Lassendale," 
said Giles with a sneer. 

" You are wrong," said Mary desperately. *' I am 
not fit to be the wife of a business man. You would 
soon find what a mistake you had made. And now 
I implore you to leave me. I will not say another 
word." 

Giles grew very pale as she finished speaking, but 
he made no answer. He bowed to her in silence, 
and so they parted. After all, their united ages 
amounted to no great sum. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



GILES did not return to the Manor, and 
Mary went directly to her own room, so 
that her brothers were only able to spec- 
ulate about what might have taken place 
at the eventful interview. This was an- 
noying, because there was not only their curiosity, 
which had been highly whetted, to satisfy, but there 
was also the bet to be decided. Nevertheless it 
was not easy to see how information was to be elic- 
ited, and the best hope seemed to be that Mary 
might confide in Lady Lassendale. Robert, indeed, 
suggested that an inquiry on the part of Francis as 
the head of the family would not be out of place, 
but Francis, though flattered by the sugge^on, 
thought it would be better that he should leave the 
matter alone. In fact, none of the three ventured 
to approach Mary even tentatively. 

However, before the day was over they had learned 
all about it. Mary was too much in want of sym- 
pathy and an assurance that she had done wisely to 
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refrain from speaking to her mother, and Lady Las- 
sendale was unequal to the task of keeping the news 
from her sons. That Mary had been right seemed 
clear enough to her, but she was desirous of getting 
her opinion fortified, because her daughter did not 
appear to be entirely convinced of her own wisdom. 

" I call it abominable impertinence," was the ver- 
dict of Sir Francis, when he heard what his mother 
had to say. 

" I call Mary a fool," said Robert. " But I've 
won my bet, Frank." 

" What ! " exclaimed Lady Lassendale, " did you 
suspect such a thing ? " 

" I was sure of it," said Robert. 

" Well," said Lady Lassendale, " you are wonder- 
fully clever. I confess that I never even dreamed 
of it." 

" Nor I," said Sir Francis, " nor Alfred either." 

" No," said Alfred. 

" And do you think Mary was right ? Robert and 
I differ, you see." 

*' It depends upon results," answered Alfred. 

" And what does that sapient speech mean ? " 

" Whether she ever gets a better offer. If she 
does she is wise. If not she is foolish." 
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"Oh, Alfred," cried his mother, "that really is 
too mercenary. I can't look at it in that way." 

" At any rate, it is done now," said Francis, '* and 
it cannot be undone." 

" No," said Robert, " Woodleigh will not give her 
a second chance, but Mary will live to regret her 
refusal." 

" I hope not," said Lady Lassendale. " I cannot 
think that your father would have liked her to make 
such a marriage. He thought so much of the 
family." 

*' You are behind the times, mother," said Robert, 
" and you do not in the least appreciate Mr. Victor's 
great position." 

" At any rate," said Francis, " Mr. Victor is not 
everybody, and there are other people for us now to 
think of. You know Mr. David Wilter is to be here 
to-night." 

"Yes," answered Robert, "we know so much, 
but I do wish that we knew something about him 
and that you would tell us who and what he is." 

" I can tell you in one word," said Sir Francis, 
"he is just the cleverest man in the world." 
. "Is he rich?" 

" He intends to be, and I trust and hope that he 
will make my fortune along with his own.' 
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" Has he got a profession, or what does he do ? " 

" I don't think he belongs to any regular profes- 
sion. He is the sort of man who turns shillings 
into pounds." 

" And he is coming here to initiate you into that 
desirable process ? " 

" Yes," said Francis. 

" And you mean to become his pupil and to fol- 
low his directions ? " 

" I expect to be a good deal guided by his advice, 
certainly." 

" But are you quite sure that he will be a prudent 
guide } " asked Lady Lassendale. " Have you asked 
our own bankers or anyone like that about him ? " 

** No," answered Sir Francis. " I don't see much 
use in asking them. They are so very slow and 
old-fashioned. Besides, they would probably be 
prejudiced about Wilter." 

" Why," asked Robert, " if he is as clever as you 
make out." 

" The truth is," said Sir Francis, with some hesi- 
tation, "that he met with a catastrophe a year or 
two ago which caused him to become a bankrupt, 
and in consequence — " 

But Robert interrupted him with a shout of 
laughter. " Good Heavens, Frank, and you mean to 
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put your affairs into the hands of a bankrupt. You 
ought to be put into an asylum yourself." 

" Nonsense," said Sir Francis, " he long ago paid 
all his debts in full, and I have not the least inten- 
tion of putting anything into his hands, but he can 
give me the most valuable hints. In fact, he has 
done so already." 

" Have you made anything by following them ? " 

" I have not realised yet," said Sir Francis with 
an air of superiority, "but he recommended me to 
buy ten thousand shares in a certain mine. They 
cost me half a crown a piece, that is, ;£i,25o. I 
could sell them to-day for seven shillings and six- 
pence each or <;£3,7So, and there would be a gain 
of £i2y^QO all in a few weeks." 

"Then if I were you," said Robert, "I should 
sell them at once, thank my stars, and never touch 
mines again." 

"That's not the way to make a fortune," said 
Francis contemptuously. "No, I shall back my 
luck and keep the shares. Why, they'll be worth 
£,20yQOO if they rise to £,2 and Wilter thinks it 
probable that they'll go even higher still." 

" If Mr. Wilter was a bankrupt once," said Al- 
fred intervening, "how do you know that he may 
not be again ? " 
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** What a grand fellow you are, Alfred, for com- 
ing to the point," exclaimed Sir Francis, "that's 
the very thing I have been driving at. Of course 
there is no one at all who might not become bank- 
rupt, but Wilter, with his fine intellect, having once 
been through the mill, is the most unlikely person in 
the world ever to return to it. A burnt child and 
all that, you know.'' 

"Ah, my dear," said Lady Lassendale, "do you 
remember when you were a very small boy how 
badly you did bum yourself. And I do not like 
hearing you quote that proverb in connection with 
Mr. Wilter. It sounds too ominous." 

" But it was about him I quoted it and not my- 
self," said Francis encouragingly, "and even if I 
did bum my fingers a little over money matters it 
would only make me more careful. You must own 
that after my accident I was very prudent about 
fire." 

" Prudence would come too late if you had once 
got into the Bankruptcy Court," said Robert. 

"Ridiculous!" exclaimed Francis. "If I find 
that business with Wilter does not prosper, trust 
me to bring it to an end in very good time." 

" You would be much more likely to lose your 
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head," said Robert, "and try wild strokes to re- 
trieve your losses. Wouldn't he, Alfred ? " 

" I think," said Alfred, avoiding any response to 
this appeal, " that if you will excuse me I will go 
and he down for a short time before dinner. Dr. 
Searl told me that I could scarcely keep too quiet/' 

"Oh yes, my dear, do," said Lady Lassendale. 
" I am sure you ought to be very careful. Would 
you like Mary to come and read to you ? " 

"Perhaps she might as well," said Alfred gra- 
ciously. " I dare say that she will be glad to have 
her attention diverted from her own affairs." 

He left the room as he spoke, accompanied by his 
mother, while the eyes of his brothers followed him 
with contemptuous glances. They had, however, 
only a short opportxmity of expressing their opinions 
about his lack of spirit, for the arrival of Mr. Wilter 
turned their thoughts into a different channel. 

Sir Francis had selected for " his guide, philoso- 
pher and friend," a man of rather pleasing appear- 
ance. Though he had spent the greater part of his 
forty years in London, Mr. Wilter had contrived to 
retain some of the original roses in his cheeks. His 
voice, his smile, and his manner were all agreeable, 
and the only fault to be foimd with his face was that 
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his eyes were somewhat smaller than they ought to 
have been. He was also rather stout. 

Sir Francis greeted him cordially and enquired if 
there was any news in town. 

"Excellent news," replied Mr. Wilter. "Those 

mining shares have gone to ten shillings this mom- 

* it 
mg. 

"Good/' cried Francis. "Another ;f 1,250 for 
me, Robert." 

" I advise you to take it as quick as you can," 
said Robert. 

" Indeed, I hope Sir Francis will do no such thing," 
said Mr. Wilter eagerly. " The prospects are per- 
fectly splendid. In fact, I think so highly of them 
that I have secured another five thousand shares." 

" I wish you had done the same for me, " said 
Francis. 

" You are very welcome to as many of them as 
you like to take. In fact, when I bought them I 
meant to offer the bargain to you, though I shall not 
break my heart if you refuse it." 

" Catch me refusing," said Francis. " If it's good 
enough for you, it is certainly good enough for me, 
and I shall be delighted to have the whole lot." 

" What, invest another ;£2,5oo ? " exclaimed Rob- 
ert. 
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** Yes," said Sir Francis, " and get back ^lo^ooo 
in exchange. Fancy, if I make ^30,cxx> out of a 
mine whose name I can't pronoimce and whose situa^ 
tion I don't know. That'll be going it." 

** And if you lose something like ^4,000 that'll 
be going it too," rejoined Robert. 

" Come along, you old croaker, and dress for din- 
ner. Mr. Wilter will make your fortime as well as 
mine as soon as you see the error of your ways." 
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CHAPTER IX 
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«T^ >B^R. LASSENDALE," said David 

Wlter to Robert a few days after 
his arrival at the Manor, " I should 
be much obliged if you would give 
me a quarter of an hour this morning." 
" Certainly," said Robert, " I am at your service 
I now." 

** I want to give you a short explanation of my 
intimacy with Sir Francis and his affairs. The sub- 
ject is one that must excite the curiosity and perhaps 
the uneasiness of his family, and I think I may be 
i able to satisfy the one and allay the other." 

" Of course I shall be very glad to listen to any- 
thing that you may wish to tell me ! " 

*• You know nothing about me," said Wilter, going 
at once to the root of the matter, " except that I am, 
so to speak, an adventurer and that I was not long 
ago declared a bankrupt. Naturally, your feelings 
towards me must be those of distrust, and you must 
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be nervous when you see your brother following 
my advice about investments." 

" I can't deny it," said Robert bluntly. 

" No," said Wilter, " it could not be otherwise, 
and yet your fears are, I believe, quite imnecessary. 
I am not in the least a villain, and I don't think I am 
a fool, though my bankruptcy might lead you to form 
a different opinion." 

" How did it happen ? " asked Robert, somewhat 
impressed by this candour and pleased with the con- 
fidence reposed in him. 

" Easily enough," was the reply, " though I must 
say for myself that it was really an extraordinary 
piece of bad luck. I have dabbled in speculations 
all my life, and starting with nothing I had made 
about ;£20,ooo. Well, three years ago I put the 
whole of my money into four or five imdertakings, 
of which two were doing well at the time and the 
others were of great prospective value. If I could 
have held on to all the shares I then possessed, I 
should now be worth more than ;£ioo,C)00." 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Robert, " and what made 
you part with them ? " 

" It would be a long story if I gave you all the 
details," answered Wilter, " but it will be enough to 
say that calls became due on some of the investments 
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and that I borrowed money to meet them. I sup- 
pose in my position it would have been more pru- 
dent to have realised some of my holdings and 
provided the necessary funds in that way, but every- 
thing promised so well that I did not like to do this. 
Then things took a turn downwards, which I knew 
well enough to be only temporary, but my creditors 
came down on me and showed me no mercy. If 
they would have given me a few months I could 
have paid them in full and have been a rich man 
myself at this moment, but they would not wait, and 
I was sold up and ruined. That is my history in 
outline, though I may have told it rather too favour- 
ably to myself. It is difficult to be quite impartial. 
But I know that I was foolish and that I ought to 
have avoided being caught in such a trap. How- 
ever, I have taken the lesson to heart, and I never 
mean to be in the power of any creditors again." 

" How did you come across Francis ? " enquired 
Robert. 

" I will tell you. After my bankruptcy my chief 
resource was to write odds and ends for the news- 
papers, and as I know my world pretty well and have 
acquired a good deal of miscellaneous information, I 
can usually pick up a guinea or two in that way. I 
never miss a Derby if I can help it, and on the Derby 
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Day of 1880 I had a valuable tip given me for one 
of the smaller races, and I went to Epsom to avail 
myself of it. There I met Sir Francis, and singularly 
enough I overheard him saying that he was going to 
back a horse for the small race in which I was in- 
terested. Now I was certain that the horse he 
mentioned could have no chance and I had strong 
reason to believe that, owing to the intelligence 
which had been given to me, I was able to name the 
winner. You know what a charming face and man- 
ner Sir Francis possesses. I own that I was attracted 
by them at first sight, and I wished to save him from 
making a mistake. Accordingly I spoke to him and 
advised him to back what I may describe as my horse 
instead of the one which he had himself selected." 

" And Francis thanked you, and jmnped at your 
suggestion ? " 

" Something of the kind," said ^A^lter, " and all 
went well. My horse won his race and we won our 
bets." 

"And Francis was enchanted and unboundedly 
grateful to you ? " 

" Much more so than was at all to be looked for." 

" And did you meet him at other race-meetings 
and give him further good advice ? " said Robert. 

" Yes," said Wilter, " but please do not run away 
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with the idea that I ever encouraged him to bet more 
than trifling sums. I do not believe in betting at 
all, but of course as I was a ruined man I did not 
mind what desperate remedies I tried for myself. 
Consequently I put together every scrap of infor- 
mation which I could get hold of, and altogether I 
was lucky and did well/' 

" And Francis followed you and did well too ? " 

" To some extent, no doubt. Then, in his extreme 
kindness, he made me tell him my story, and he 
vowed when he had heard it that I had been shame- 
fully used." 

"He would be sure to do that," said Robert, 
" but he did not stop there." 

« No," said Wilter, " he did not. He insisted on 
lending me a thousand poimds to make a new start 
with. He offered, indeed, a very much larger 
amount." 

" I thought you had decided never to put yourself 
into the power of a creditor again ? " 

" I did not put myself into the power of Sir Fran- 
cis," answered Wilter, calmly. "He would take 
neither security, which indeed I could not have 
offered, nor acknowledgment. He said I might re- 
pay him some day if it was convenient, and if not. 
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that it didn't signify. Only if I came across a good 
thing, I must let him know." 

" How like Frank ! and may I ask whether you 
have repaid him } " 

"I have. I don't pretend to sentiment after 
such a life as I've led, but if I can help it Sir Fran- 
cis shall never lose a penny by me." 

"About this mine with the unpronounceable 
name," said Robert. "Don't you think it very 
rash of him to have such a big stake in it." 

" No," said Wilter confidently, " I'm sure he is 
safe enough, and I'm exceedingly hopeful that he'll 
make a great deal of money out of it. Sir Francis 
tells me that he would be very much pleased if he 
could pay off the charges on the property in respect 
of your own fortime and those of Miss Lassendale 
and Mr. Alfred. The amoimt required is, I believe, 
;;^30,ooo, and I sincerely believe that there is a 
good prospect of his making the whole siun out of 
this one speculation." 

" It sounds far too good to be true," said Robert. 

" Possibly it may to you, but wonderful strokes of 
luck do occur sometimes." 

" Well, Mr. Wilter," said Robert, " I am very much 
obliged to you for having spoken so frankly, and I 
entirely believe that you will do every thing you can 
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for Francis, but you must forgive my saying that 
you have not altogether removed my anxiety." 

" I hope I have lessened it." 

"I cannot help feeling that Francis is the last 
man who ought to speculate. He has a taste for 
gambling which is not uncommon with us, and I'm 
sure he hasn't got the cool head that ought to go 
with it. I speak with confidence because I'm in 
very much the same case myself. If ever I go in 
for speculating, I'm certain I shall ruin myself." 

Mr. Wilter smiled and said, " You would not do 
so if you only followed a safe adviser." 

"But I should not b6 content with that. I 
should want to assert my own judgment." 

" No doubt you are right about yourself, but it is 
different with Sir Francis. He will be quite satis- 
fied, as I venture to think, to act as I suggest." 

" Yes," said Robert thoughtfully, " for the pres- 
ent he may be so. It is a curious thing, but I can 
never help regarding myself as older than Francis." 

" He always strikes me as years younger than he 
really is," rejoined Mr. Wilter. " That is one of the 
characteristics I suppose that give him such a 
peculiar charm." 

" Very likely," said Robert, " but I fear you will 
find when his character hardens and his experience 
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grows that he wiU no longer submit to leading 
strings. His temperament is very uncertain, and 
even now he is obstinate at times." 

''At any rate I'll do my utmost for him as long 
as I can," said Mr. Wilter, '' and you must bear in 
mind that there is one side of the question that you 
haven't looked at. Now that land seems to be fall- 
ing so seriously in value land owners will be forced 
to look elsewhere for resources if they are not pre- 
pared for diminished incomes." 

" Oh, of course, if you have pointed out to Francis 
a means by which he can get rid of all the charges 
on the property you'll have done him a splendid 
service, but you'll do him a still greater one if you 
can persuade him to let his first speculation be also 
his last." 

"That would be a drastic proceeding indeed," 
said Wilter, " but you may rely on it that Sir Francis 
shall assuredly not come to any serious harm as 
long as he trusts his investments to my guidance." 
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CHAPTER X 



THERE was one object that Robert had 
determined to achieve before he returned 
to London and that was to ascertain the 
present feelings of Giles and his sister 
towards the Lassendale family. Angry 
they must be to a certain extent, but how far would 
their anger extend ? Would it be confined to Mary 
herself or would it include her relations ? Above all, 
would Clara Woodleigh be angry with him, Robert, 
personally ? 

Lady Lassendale had once suggested to Mary 
that Miss Woodleigh would have no objection to be- 
coming the mistress of Nettacott Manor, but it is no 
uncommon occurrence for mothers to suspect agree- 
able and clever girls of designs on their eligible sons, 
and in this case the suspicion was certainly not justi- 
fied. Clara was not a person to nm after Sir Francis 
or anyone else, but there was no lack of people to 
run after her, and among the foremost of her present 
admirers stood Robert Lassendale. There were 
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many things about her that were calculated to at- 
tract him. He liked her for herself and, now that 
Giles was about to enter into partnership with his 
cousin, he liked her for her position. He was ambi- 
tious, and was keenly anxious to succeed at the Bar. 
If he could connect himself with a great business 
house like that of Mr. Victor he would be sure to get 
a start and probably something more than a start in 
his profession, and this he told himself was every- 
thing that would be required. 

It was with intense disgust that he had witnessed 
the loss of such a connection when it had offered it- 
self through the proposal of Giles to Mary, and his 
thoughts were now more than ever turned to the 
possibility of a marriage between Clara and himself. 
But he could not deny that such an event was im- 
probable. He had no reason to hope that Clara had 
any favourable feelings towards him, and he was in- 
dubitably a wretched match for her. His income 
was about £,1^0 per annum and his prospects were 
of the most limited order. Their principal asset 
perhaps was his own sense of self-reliance. 

" What idiots my people all are ! " he said to him- 
self as he walked down one day to the Woodleighs' 
house. " Surely if Clara is too good for me Giles 
must be very much too good for Mary." 
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Lamentations, however, were quite useless and he 
could only resolve to do his best to remain at least 
on the old friendly terms with Miss Woodleigh and 
her brother, and to leave it to the future to decide 
whether nearer ties were ever to be established. It 
was in this state of mind that he was shown into the 
drawing room where Clara was sitting by herself at 
the tea table. To his great satisfaction she received 
him quite in her accustomed manner, and displayed 
no s)anptoms of constraint or awkwardness. He 
could even have supposed that she was ignorant of 
what had passed if he had not felt sure that Giles 
could never have concealed it from her. 

" And how is Mary ? " asked Miss Woodleigh, 
with perfect serenity, as soon as the first greetings 
were over, " somehow or another we have not met 
for an age." 

" Oh, she is all right, I believe," said Robert, " at 
least she said she was going to hunt to-morrow." 

" I am so glad to hear it. I was wondering that 
she missed so many Meets." 

" I suppose she wanted to avoid — " exclaimed 
Robert, and then he stopped abruptly. 

"Giles?" said Miss Woodleigh, completing his 
sentence for him. 

"Well, yes," said Robert with some confusion. 
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'^ It is such nonsense," Miss Woodleigh continued 
calmly, " and Giles has been just as bad. He has 
been staying at home in order to avoid her." 

" Oh, I'm very sorry," cried Robert, " very sorry 
indeed. It's too bad that he should lose his hunt- 
ing on her account." 

'^ It is quite as hard on her as it is on him, and 
exceedingly silly on both sides." 

" It is most kind of you to put it like that, but I 
cannot forget that it is all owing to Mary's folly." 

" Why ? " said Miss Woodleigh shortly. 

Robert hesitated, but muttered at last, " She ought 
to have taken Giles." 

" Why ? " said Miss Woodleigh again. 

Robert felt dreadfully gravelled and could only 
appeal to her mercy. " Oh, Clara, don't go on like 
that — " 

" Why not ? " said Clara, but this time she could 
not help laughing at his perturbation. 

" Because you cannot but know that she made an 
utter fool of herself. Why, you know it better than 
anyone else can do." 

" There I am imable to agree." 

"There is no question about it. Since your 
aunt's death you have been the only near relation 
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that Giles has got, and you must realise better than 
anyone what an admirable husband he would make." 

<' Mary did not think so, and she was certainly very 
wise in not accepting him if she preferred to leave 
him alone." 

" No, she was not," cried Robert. ** I don't be- 
lieve she can have considered the matter at all. A 
very little thought would have enabled her to see all 
the advantages." 

" What advantages ? " 

** Oh, don't be so tiresome. Why, advantages to 
herself, of course, and to all of us. Think how de- 
lighted we should all of us have been to know that 
she was happily married and her future secure." 

" Do you think Alfred would have been delighted ?" 
asked Clara suddenly. 

Robert looked disconcerted, but replied that he 
had not been thinking so much about him. 

" Or Francis ? " 

« Francis ! You see, Francis is so indi£Ferent to 
almost every thing. He always says that it's all 
right." 

"And Lady Lassendale? Don't you think she 
would have missed Mary tremendously and have 
been very much grieved at her marrying so young ? " 
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" Well, she might," said Robert grudgingly. " I 
can't deny that. People are very unreasonable." 

" Then in that case you would have been the only 
member of your family to be pleased with the mar- 
riage, and even if you are the most unreasonable of 
all the people you talk of, you could hardly expect 
Mary to accept Giles for the purpose of gratif)dng 
you." 

" No, no," cried Robert, " but I looked upon the 
subject from every point of view." 

" With your superior eye } " said Clara mockingly. 
"You remember that we have always recognised 
what a very superior person you are." 

" How determined you are to tease ! But, Clara, 
surely you at all events are aware how bitter the 
disappointment must be to me that we are not to 
be more closely connected." 

" Gracious ! " exclaimed Clara, " don't be silly or 
sentimental. You know quite well that is not my 
line at all." 

" I'm only speaking as I feel." 

" Then I should be glad if you would refrain from 
speech till your feelings take a turn." 

" That is really unkind." 

" Nonsense ! We have grown up together and we 
understand each other perfectly. We are excellent 
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friends, and I hope we shall remain so, but any idea 
of sentiment between us is pure moonshine." 

" Not on my part." 

" Then you are very f oolish, but I hope you mis- 
take yourself. At any rate, let us change the sub- 
ject, and I will admit that I am secretly a little bit 
sorry about Mary and Giles." 

" You are } " 

" Yes. My sense tells me that they are both too 
yoimg to settle down and that it is far better as it is, 
but still my ridiculous imagination will insist on con- 
juring up pictures of them together, and then I grow 
melancholy." 

" It would have been so thoroughly satisfactory," 
said Robert. " Do you think that even now it might 
come off some time } " 

" I should imagine not," answered the philosophi- 
cal Clara. " Of course, nothing is impossible, but I 
should say that it was extremely unlikely." 

" I suppose Giles could hardly forgive her, and 
offer her another chance ? " 

" And I suppose," said Clara laughing, " that Mary 
will never give him a chance of proposing to her 
again, even if he wanted to do so. She seems to 
have been most decided." 
F 8i 
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" She will bitterly regret it one day," said Robert. 
" Something makes me feel sure of that." 

" Does it ? " rejoined Clara, " My fancy is less 
vivid." 

" You do nothing but laugh at me," said Robert 
impatiently, " and I will not trouble you any longer. 
But at least tell me again that our old relations are 
not to be disturbed, and that both you and Giles will 
still allow me to look upon you as intimate friends." 

"As intimate as ever you please," said Clara 
cheerfully, '' and I 'm certain that I may speak for 
Giles as confidently as I do for myself." 
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CHAPTER XI 
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Y Jove!" exclaimed Sir Francis as he 
came into Robert's chambers one af- 
ternoon about three months after the 
conversation last recorded, "if this is 
not pretty good going Til be hanged 
at least." 

" What is it ? " enquired Robert. 
" Why, this glorious mine that you were always 
making such a fuss about." 
"WeU?" 

" Well, indeed. Wilter and I sold our holdings 
this morning and I have made a clear profit of more 
than ^32,ocxD." 

" Then you have had an amazing stroke of luck 
that you didn't deserve," said Robert, a trifle sourly. 
As a younger brother with but a small fortune his 
jealousy was pardonable. 

"Very likely," returned Francis gaily, "but do 
me the justice to remember that I insisted on trusts 
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ing Wilter when you were all against him, and that 
it's my confidence that has brought me my luck." 

" What are you going to do with the money," 
asked Robert ; " speculate with it under Mr. Wilter's 
auspices } " 

" Not I," said Francis. " ;£30,ooo goes to pay ofif 
yourself, Mary and Alfred, and then the property 
will not have a single charge upon it except my 
mother's jointure. I've been to the lawyer, old 
Mr. Tutus, to put the matter in hand. Didn't he 
open his eyes a bit ? " 

" I suppose that he looked upon you as a lucky 
idiot ? " 

" No, that is just what he did not do ; on the con- 
trary, he talked a lot of trash about the dangers of 
being carried away by early success, and he was ac- 
tually going to quote that silly old family prophecy 
only I stopped him very short." 

" I hope you were not rude to him," said Robert 
rather anxiously. " He's a good old fellow is Tu- 
tus, and I have had two or three briefs from him 
already." 

" Oh, all right," said Sir Francis airily, ** I only 
told him that I had cut my wisdom teeth some years 
ago, and requested him to see about paying your 
fortunes. We parted excellent friends.' 
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" At all events he can hardly lay your sins on my 
shoulders," said Robert, consoling himself with this 
reflection. 

" Not a bit of it. But now, look here, ^30,ocxD 
pays you ofif. What do you think I mean to do 
with the balance } " 

" I can't say." 

" Why, it will just about pay for the rebuilding 
of Honycourt Farm. I never knew anything fit in 
so neatly. It is almost like magic. Suppose a fairy 
had asked me what sum I should like to clear, I 
think I should have said ;£3 2,000." 

" Well," said Robert, " I ought to congratulate 
you I suppose, so please consider my congratulations 
paid, and I hope from your last remark that now you 
have got the exact sum of money you wanted, you 
do not intend to speculate any more." 

" That is- so likely, is it not } Why, of course, now 
that I've got into a vein of luck I shall follow it up." 

Robert only answered by a shrug of the shoulders 
and then changed the conversation. 

" I met Mr. Victor at dinner last night," he said, 
"and he told me that Giles was getting on quite ad- 
mirably and was going to turn out a business man of 
the very highest order." 
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" Is he ? " said Francis carelessly. " He was al- 
ways dull enough for anything." 

"Dull," Robert exclaimed indignantly. "Giles 
is the ablest young man of his age that I know, and 
we shall live to see him one of the first men in the 
kingdom." 

" At any rate, Til back myself to make more 
money than he does. Of course I mean with the 
assistance of David Wilter." 

" I won't rob you by taking that bet," said Robert, 
" but tell me, have you got any particular scheme at 
present in view." 

" Keep your eyes on the newspapers for the next 
week or two," answered Sir Francis as he took his 
departure, "and I should not wonder if you saw 
something that astonished you." 

Some weeks elapsed and then Robert, if he was 
not astonished, was certainly dismayed. For a mag- 
nificent account appeared of a new company formed 
to examine regions of the earth which were de- 
scribed at once as quite unknown and also as teem- 
ing with mineral wealth, and of this company Sir 
Francis Lassendale was Chairman. The only com- 
fort that Robert could at first find lay in the reflec- 
tion that surely nobody would contribute funds to 
such a wild enterprise. But here he was altogether 
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mistaken. The capital that was asked for did not 
amount to a large figure and Mr. David Wilter was 
a man of wits and energy. No one, not even Francis 
himself, invested very heavily, but many people to 
whom all forms of gambling and excitement were 
dear took up a few shares, and the company started 
on its adventurous career. Robert then fell back 
on comfort of a less deceptive character. The 
shares in the company, which of course was one of 
limited liability, were fully paid and Francis there- 
fore could only lose the amoimt with which he had 
actually purchased his holding. Nothing worse than 
this was possible, for the bona fides of the under- 
taking was quite beyond all question, and no share- 
holder would ever be able to allege that he had not 
received sufficient information as to the nature of the 
business that was to be transacted. The company 
was in Robert's opinion almost certain to fail, and 
after a little consideration he came to the conclusion 
that it was very desirable that it should do so. The 
loss that Francis would have to meet would be very 
much less than the ^32,000 which he had already 
gained by speculation and would not be at all ruinous, 
while the failure would prove his incompetence, and 
by doing so it would probably prevent his embark- 
ing or being embarked upon ventures that might 
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prove far more costly. He might learn to shrink 
from them himself, and at all events other people 
would shrink from entrusting their money to his 
custody. 

But once more Robert found that he was quite in 
the wrong. The company did not by any means 
fail. On the contrary, it flourished greatly and the 
picks of its miners seemed never at fault. Many 
months passed by and dividends were earned and 
distributed, while the shares doubled and trebled in 
value. Robert himself held steadily aloof, but Al- 
fred after much hesitation secured fifty shares for 
^loo, and then spent many unhappy moments in 
deploring the fact that he could have had them for 
^50 if he had only bought in at the first start. He 
would have been glad to sell out again for ;£i 50 but 
Francis would not let him do so. The latter ex- 
plained that he was himself buying whenever he got 
an opportimity, and that much higher prices must m- 
fallibly be seen in a not distant future. Alfred 
complied with his elder brother^s views, and tried 
to smother his anxiety, but his newspaper no longer 
afforded him tranquil enjoyment. He had hitherto 
been accustomed to read it from end to end, be- 
stowing especial care upon the advertisements of 
domestic servants, since as a householder he felt 
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bound to study the rates of wages, but now he 
turned daily to the reports of the Money Market 
with almost feverish expectation. It was seldom, 
however, that his expectations were gratified for the 
company was not an important one and its shares 
were scarcely ever quoted in the one paper which he 
honoured with his patronage, but as it never occurred 
to him to take in one of the organs more especially 
devoted to finance he was forced to submit to these 
repeated disappointments. 

In the meantime Francis was obtaining in a small 
way quite a distinguished reputation. He might not 
be clever but he was lucky, which was a far more 
important consideration, Wilter preserved him from 
many dangers and pitfalls, and bis own gay and 
cheerful manners ensured him a great popularity. 
If his head was a little bit turned by the praise and 
flattery that were lavished upon him it was no more 
than might reasonably be anticipated, and if his ex- 
penditure was ever increasing so also was his in- 
come. 

There was only one subject upon which he and 
bis adviser had differed. Francis had determined 
on becoming an owner of race-horses and he had 
carried out his resolution in spite of Wilter's stren- 
uous exposition. But here also fortune had stood 
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his friend, for his stud had actually paid its way and 
put money into his pockets besides. 

" It can never last," Wilter said to him as they 
travelled up to London from Newmarket after the 
last of the Autumn meetings in 1884. 

Francis laughed as he answered, " I hope it will 
last till I get my triple winner, Two Thousand, 
Derby, and St. Leger — then I mean to stop." 
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CHAPTER XII 



WHILE Sir Francis Lassendale and Mr. 
Wilter were discussing race-horses in 
the train Giles Woodleigh was walk- 
ing rapidly towards the home which 
he and Clara had made for themselves 
in the neighbourhood of Portman Square. He came 
into the drawing-room more quickly than was usual 
with him, and his sister at once perceived that some- 
thing had happened. 

** There is good news ? " she asked. 
"There is indeed," answered Giles. "I have told 
you before that Mr. Victor's business may be divided 
into eight principal branches, and he has to^y in- 
formed me that of two of them I am in future to 
have the absolute control." 

Clara clasped her hands together in delight. " Oh, 
Giles, do you mean it t What glorious hearing." 

" Yes," said Giles, " I am to be quite independent 
and to manage solely at my own discretion, but there 
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is one thing I don't feel quite happy about, and that 
is the profits." 

" Why not ? " 

" He insists that all of them which come from the 
two branches of which I have charge shall belong 
to me, and I think it is too much." 

But this was a point of view that no woman was 
likely to adopt, and Clara proceeded to bring forth 
arguments in abundance to prove that however ad- 
vantageous the new arrangement might be for Giles 
it was certainly not less so for Mr. Victor. Her 
brother could not be induced to agree with her, but 
this was of little consequence, because Mr. Victor, in 
a matter of this kind, was perfectly sure to have 
his own way. 

" Why, what a rich man and what a great man 
you will be," she said, "and actually before you 
have been quite three years in the office." 

" Yes," said Giles, " fortune does seem to spoil 
me without any doubt." 

" Not a bit," said Clara, bluntly ; " you may have 
been fortunate in getting opportunities, but you have 
made the most of them and thoroughly deserve your 
success." 

" I am afraid you are scarcely an impartial judge." 
" Never mind if I am not, but tell me is it not 
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the case that Mr. Victor has never had any partner 
except yourself ? *' 

" Never." 

'' And he has no relatives so near to him as our- 
selves ? " 

" None at all, I believe." 

"Then this probably means that you will ulti- 
mately succeed to his whole business." 

" I dare say I shall show myself incapable," said 
Giles, evasively. 

" Nonsense ! and Robert says that Mr. Victor is 
one of the richest men in England." 

"By the way," said Giles, jumping at the chance 
of turning the conversation, " I was going to speak 
to you about Robert Lassendale. I don't often see 
him but I hear that he has not made much of a start 
yet at the Bar. Do you know if this is the case ? " 

"Yes," said Clara, "it is quite true." 

" Then I think that now I may be able to help 
him. We have rather an important lawsuit coming 
on relating to affairs in one of my departments, and 
I will contrive to get him engaged in it." 

" Oh, Giles, how good you are ! " exclaimed Clara, 
with eyes that sparkled a little bit. " I shall be so 
glad if any Lassendale benefits from your help." 
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" So shall I," answered Giles, ** they were quite 
our earliest friends." 

"I do so wish, and sometimes I do so hope — " 

" No, no, that can never be now. I do not even 
wish it myself." 

"But I do, and I believe that if you met her 
again you would do so too." 

" I think not. We have gone into very different 
ways of life, and it would not be possible for us to 
come together." 

" You do not know what Mary is now. She was 
only a child when you and she parted." 

"I can imagine it. She would be sure to be 
charming." 

" It is more than that. Her character has broad- 
ened and strengthened in a manner that quite sur- 
prises me, though I always thought very highly of 
her." 

" But that will not make her any more inclined or 
perhaps any more suited to become the wife of a 
business man." 

" Her husband will be an uncommonly lucky man, 
whoever he may be, but I sometimes doubt if she 
will ever marry at all." 

" Oh, she is certain to do that." 

^ Not at all certain," said Clara positively. " Her 
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present life thoroughly satisfies her, and she has no 
reason to wish to change it, and I am sure she will 
be excessively hard to please." 

" She will have plenty to choose from." 

" No doubt of that. She is most attractive, but 
still — ^sometimes I think — Oh, Giles, how I wish you 
had not spoken when she was so very young," 

Giles made no direct answer, but presently en- 
quired if his sister had seen Robert Lassendale 
lately. She replied that she had done so only a few 
days ago. 

<' He seemed to me to be down on his luck the 
last time that I did meet him," said Giles. 

" Poor Robert," said Clara. " I cannot help be- 
ing very sorry for him. He really has worked hard 
at learning his profession and scarcely any results 
follow, while Francis, without any toil or trouble, 
seems to be able to turn everything he touches into 
gold." 

^^ The fate of King Midas was not a happy one," 
remarked Giles, ''but it must be aggravating for 
Robert." 

" Most aggravating," responded Clara. '' I am so 
delighted that you are going to do him a good turn,'* 

<^ I am told that he really knows a good deal of 
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law, and one may feel pretty confident that he will 
never make a fool of himself." 

" I should think that you need not be in the least 
afraid about that. Robert is a very able man." 

" You are a good friend," said Giles with a smile, 
" but there goes the dressing bell. Tell me," he 
went on, as he occupied himself in lighting his 
candle, "does Lady Lassendale continue to keep 
much better ? " 

" Oh, yes," answered Clara, " she has been quite 
well again since she has got back into the country. 
It was only the London season that knocked her up." 

" You did not think her at all well once or twice 
while she was in town ? " 

"No, but Mary wrote the other day that her 
mother was as strong as ever again, and laughed at 
all the precautions that she herself and Alfred rec- 
ommended." 

" I'm very glad to hear it," said Giles, and as he 
spoke he left the room. 

For a few moments Clara did what she did not 
often do and indulged herself with a day dream. 
She smiled as she recalled the declaration that Giles 
had made that he no longer wished for Mary, but 
she very soon grew grave again as she turned over the 
chances of such an event. As long as Lady Lassen- 
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dale lived Mary's life would probably not undergo 
much change, but what would happen in the event of 
her death ? and Clara sometimes doubted if her life 
was a very good one. Francis would no doubt wish 
his sister to remain at Nettacott, and if a suitable 
companion could be found for her she might agree 
to do so for a time. But such an arrangement could 
never last. Mary had far too much energy to be 
content with it; and what would she do? The 
answer seemed plain. She would marry. Clara 
thought that she herself would have married before 
now if she had not had a brother who was as good 
as any husband, and as the idea of marriage entered 
her head so did that of Robert Lassendale. For 
years, as she very well knew, he had been her ad- 
mirer and from the point of view of a prudent chap- 
eron the worst of detrimentals. But Clara had al- 
ways shrunk from any examination of her feelings 
towards him. She took care that he should not have 
an opportunity of formally proposing to her, and yet 
she would never dismiss him. She had tried her ut- 
most to help him on at the Bar, and had even ap- 
pealed, though without success, to Mr. Victor on the 
subject. And now Giles was going to put some- 
thing in his way. That was very delightful, and 
Robert would distinguish himself, which would be 
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more delightful still. But this last consideration 
awoke her from her dream, and induced her to ask 
herself with considerable severity why it would be 
more delightful still, and to this question she could 
find no answer that could be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THOUGH Miss Woodleigh was unaware 
of the fact, Lady Lassendale was lying 
dangerously ill at Nettacott Manor, and 
even while Giles and his sister were 
speaking of her a great London doctor 
was on his way to assist Dr. Searl in the considera- 
tion of her case. He found on his arrival that the 
patient was in a most critical state and for some time 
recovery appeared to be improbable. But strength 
returned slowly, and on the following morning a 
great improvement had taken place. It was ascer- 
tained that Lady Lassendale had by a sudden and 
rather violent exertion quite overtaxed her powers, 
and that the heart, which was her weak point, had 
suffered severely in consequence. The gravest 
warnings were impressed upon her as to the absolute 
necessity of care in future, and then, having done all 
that he could, the great doctor prepared to return to 
town. Both Mary and Alfred, however, came to him 
for a few last words and instructions. Mary would 
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very much have preferred to have had him to her- 
self, but the chance of talking to a London physician 
animated Alfred to an unusual exercise of vigour and 
she found that she was unable to escape from his 
companionship. The doctor repeated to them the 
warnings he had given to Lady Lassendale in person, 
and then Mary asked quickly, " And if she will fol- 
low your rules ? ** 

" Then, as far as we can see, she may live for a 
great many years in comfort and fair health.** 

Mary sighed with inexpressible relief and Alfred 
took up the word. 

" Have you made it plain to my mother that it is 
no question of choice, but that she positively must 
obey all your injunctions ? " 

" Yes,** said the doctor, rather surprised, " I have 
put it as strongly as I could.** 

" I ask because my mother is not easy to manage. 
I have often recommended things to her, but she 
scarcely ever accepts my advice.*' 

" I hope I may be more successful." 

" I hope so too, but my mother is very strong- 
minded and very much bent on her own way.** 

"Alfred,** interrupted Mary impatiently, "for 
goodness* sake don't waste time in this way. You 
know well enough that mother will always follow 
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advice which she knows to be good. I want to make 
quite sure that I understand. Is it the great thing 
for her to avoid over-exertion ? " 

" Yes," answered the doctor, " still more perhaps 
over-excitement." 

" Ah, yes, over-excitement," said Alfred, " that is 
a terrible thing indeed. I know it so well. But I 
should like to ask — " 

" My dear sir," said the doctor hastily, " I am 
really very sorry, but I fear that if I am to catch 
my train I must not stay here any longer." 

" The train is usually late," said Alfred, " and I 
will tell the coachman to drive fast. My question 
is a general one — " 

" Fm afraid that I positively must go," insisted 
the doctor. " There are several urgent cases wait- 
ing for me in London and I dare not risk the loss of 
the train." 

"I think I will drive down to the station with 
you," said Alfred deliberately, but pleased with the 
brilliant idea. 

The doctor looked so exquisitely unhappy that 
Mary came to his rescue. " What, drive in an open 
carriage on this damp morning, when you have al- 
ready got a cold ? Alfred, you will never do that. 
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" But have I got a cold ? " said Alfred, startled. 
" Have you noticed it ? " 

" Why, who could help it ? " 

" Dear me," said Alfred, " I wonder what it would 
be best to do,'* and he looked wistfully at the doctor. 

" Why, stay indoors, to be sure,*' cried the latter, 
unscrupulously availing himself of the pious fraud of 
his ally. He ran down the steps outside of the hall 
door and in another moment had started on his 
journey. Mary was not so happily placed, for Alfred 
decided to take care of his cold all day, and a great 
many necessaries she had to provide to enable him 
to do so effectually. 

Lady Lassendale's recovery was very rapid, and 
she was released from the sick room in the course 
of a few days. Both Francis and Robert came down 
for two nights to see her, and on this occasion the 
whole family were re-united. They were all in 
the highest spirits. Lady Lassendale was feeling 
the delights of convalescence and Mary rejoiced in 
her mother's restored health. Robert had received 
the brief that Giles had intended for him and was 
much elated in consequence. Francis was at the end 
of a racing season that had been very prosperous, 
and Alfred had been assured by Dr. Searl that his 
cold had gone. He had feared that it might have 
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become suppressed, as none of the usual symptoms 
were apparent, and the assurance that it had left him 
altogether was, therefore, highly agreeable. It was 
only natural that Robert should enlarge upon the 
case in which he had been engaged. He had never 
before been entrusted with work of importance, but 
now there were technical subjects involved which he 
would have to master and which would afford him a 
fine occasion for proving his metal. Lady Lassen- 
dale, as she lay on her sofa, listened to all his hopes 
with interest, and Mary perhaps may have done the 
same, though it was always his mother who encour- 
aged him to continue. His brothers were less sym- 
pathetic. Francis wished to talk about himself and 
his own affairs, and Alfred thought that Robert was 
greatly exaggerating his good fortune, and struggled 
unsuccessfully to remember and to quote the proverb 
about one swallow not making a summer. 

" I always thought he was a very nice boy," said 
Lady Lassendale, referring to Giles. 

"Always," Robert agreed, "but as a man he is 
much nicer still. Not spoiled one bit in spite of his 



success." 



" I meant to have asked Clara to ask him to come 
and see me some day when I was in London, only I 
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never happened to remember it when she was with 
me." 

" I doubt if Giles could have come," said Robert. 
" I fancy he is too busy ever to pay calls." 

" Oh come, Robert," said Sir Francis, " that is no 
compliment, though you may intend it for such. As 
Wilter once observed, no capable man is ever too 
busy for anything." 

" Just so," said Alfred ; " and there are even some 
days when one feels time to hang quite heavily upon 
one's hands." 

" That can hardly be your case very often," said 
Robert. 

" Not very often," Alfred replied, without noticing 
the polite efforts which the company were making 
to control their smiles. 

" But, of course," Sir Francis proceeded, " Giles 
may not be a capable man at all. Perhaps he is 
just a plodder, the slave and not the master of his 
work." 

" Nothing of the sort," cried Robert indignantly. 

" Well, you ought to know best. I've not seen 
him myself for years, but I used to think him rather 
heavy and slow. However, let us change the sub- 
ject. In the first place, I want to ask Mary if she 
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would not like now to take a few shares in my com- 
pany." 

" No thank you," said Mary, laughing. " I have 
not changed my mind about that." 

"You can get them for £i apiece to-day and 
they'll be at £,^^ at least before Christmas." 

" It is most tempting, no doubt, but I must resist 
speculation. Tm afraid of what I might do if I once 
began." 

" Oh, you would be right enough," said Francis 
encouragingly ; " you will not lose your head." 

" We are none of us very likely to do that," said 
Alfred. 

" At any rate," said Mary, " I will not run the 
risk." 

" Well, if you won't, you won't, and I suppose 
Robert will not have any either ? " 

" No, thank you," said Robert. 

" But, Alfred, would not you like a few more } 
You have only got fifty." 

" More } " exclaimed Alfred with a look of alarm, 
"do you remember that it is ;;^ioo that I have in- 
vested ? That is a big sum for a man like me in that 
kind of company. I would much rather sell than buy." 

" All right, then," said Francis, " you must throw 
away your chances if you like." 
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" Alfred knows how to keep his head/' said Rob- 
ert. 

" Possibly," returned Sir Francis, " but I would 
not guarantee him against getting panic-stricken and 
making a fool of himself in that way." 

" Oh, I expect Alfred has plenty of moral cour- 
age," said Robert with an accent on the word moral 
that was fortunately too slight to be noticed by any 
one but Mary. 

"So he may have," said Francis, "for anything 
I know, but Alfred is a suspicious fellow, and as 
Wilton often reminds me, suspicion has quite as 
many dupes as credulity." 

*' I don't think I am at all likely ever to be a 
dupe," exclaimed Alfred in imusually quick tones, 
" and Fm sure there is nothing panic-stricken in be- 
ing anxious about money which is invested in a com- 
pany of a most adventurous character." 

" Sell out then, and take your profit. It's a very 
good one." 

" Yes, I know," answered Alfred, "but still, if you 
really think the shares will be a good deal higher in 
a few weeks it seems almost a pity not to wait." 

" Well, please yourself," said Sir Francis, "and 
now, Mary, let us talk about the horses." 
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CHAPTER XIV 



ALTHOUGH she declined to take any part 
in her brother's speculations Mary was 
keenly interested in his racing affairs, 
^ and when in the autumn Sir Francis, 
with his two-year old colt, Mazeppa, 
carried off a good race at Newmarket no one exulted 
as much as she did. It was a subject for regret 
that the horse had not been entered for the Middle 
Park and the Dewhurst Plates, but there were bright 
hopes for the future, for he was engaged in all the 
classic races of the following year. 

Mazeppa had been purchased as a yearling for a 
very high price and his turning out so well was re- 
garded by many as a remarkable instance of " Las- 
sendale luck." There were others, however, who re- 
fused to rank him in the highest class, and there was 
one experienced judge in particular, who had almost 
offended Mary by laughing when she in her ardour 
declared that the horse of the century had come at 
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last. But this was before his great victory, after 
which event she considered that all the world must 
do homage to the merits of her pet. 

She listened with delight to the accounts which 
Francis gave her of Mazeppa's perfect health and 
temper, and to his confident assertions that there 
was no weak spot about him for the most acute of 
trainers to detect, and she made her brother prom- 
ise to take her with him to Newmarket when the day 
of the Two Thousand arrived. 

It was a rude shock to her feelings when she 
passed from his company to that of Robert to hear 
one of the first remarks that was made by the latter. 
"I wonder how much Frank is overdrawn at the 
bank?" 

" What do you mean ? " she answered. " Frank is 
not in debt, is he ? " 

" He undoubtedly must be, ough I suppose he 
would describe it rather differently, and call it trad- 
ing with borrowed capital." 

" I don't understand in the least. I thought that 
Francis was getting so rich — " 

" So he may be, but that does not prevent his 
owing money to his bankers." 

" But surely he would pay them off > " 

" No. I expect he would consider that to be bad 
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finance. If you like I will tell you what I imagine 
his position to be. There is no saying that a chance 
word from you might not incline him to prudence 
when he would not listen to any regular advice." 

" I can scarcely believe that." 

" Well, I can do no harm in telling you, at all 
events. I will take his company first. Now, origi- 
nally his investment was ;£s,(XX), and I know from 
himself that he borrowed that amount at the bank, 
but since they started he has been constantly in- 
creasing his holding, and the capital of the company 
has itself been increased. I should not be at all 
surprised to hear that he had now got ;£so,(XX) em- 
barked in it, and that the whole of that sum had 
been lent to him by the bankers." 

" What ! " exclaimed Mary in horror, " do you 
mean that Francis owes ;£so,(XX) ? It is quite im- 
possible." 

" I expect he owes more than that," returned 
Robert, " but you need not be alarmed, for there are 
no bones broken at present. Suppose that ;£so,cxx) 
is what he has paid for his shares, I have no doubt 
that he could sell them to-day for £,\QOjyy^ at 
least." 

'* Then why in the world does not he sell enough 
of them to pay oflf his debts ? " 
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" I wish he would, but he feels sure that they will 
go on rising steadily, and that the longer he keeps 
them the more valuable they will become. Besides, 
there is the question of income. If he is paying 
even five per cent, to the bank on ;£so,(XX) that is 
only ;^2,Soo a year, while the shares which he 
would have to sell in order to pay off the debt are 
probably yielding him about j£s,cxx>, so he is a con- 
siderable gainer in that way at present." 

Mary looked a good deal relieved by this view of 
the question, but she remarked that she still wished 
that Francis would get out of debt. 

" Well, now about the race-horses," said Robert. 

•* He has done very well with them, has he not ? " 

" Wonderful to say, they have, I believe, paid him 
good interest on his outlay, but what do you suppose 
they cost him in the first instance ? " 

" I have no idea. I only know that Mazeppa cost 
a great deal, but then he is worth any money." 

" Let us take it," said Robert, " that his outlay 
has been ;£2o,(XX>. It cannot have been much less, 
and this or nearly all of this has, I expect, to be 
added to his debt." 

" Why, I thought the horses were bringing him 
money," exclaimed Mary. 

" So they are. He probably pays about ;£i,ooo 
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as interest on the ;£2o,(XX), and they have been 
bringing him in much more than that." 

" Well, but what does he do with the money he 
gets from them?" 

'' Considers it income, I expect, and spends it all. 
You must see how much he has increased his ex- 
penditure in every way." 

" Yes," said Mary, " I have noticed that ; but all 
you say makes me feel very uncomfortable." 

" I don't think you need be much alarmed. Cer- 
tainly there is no cause for anxiety at this moment, 
but still, if ever you get a chance of suggesting to 
him that out of debt really is out of danger, you 
might as well use it. He would not like me to do 
so, but he would not mind you." 

" But why is there no cause for anxiety ? I should 
have thought that there was very great cause in- 
deed." 

" Oh, no, if he sold only half of his shares and 
horses he could now pay the whole of his debt. The 
only fear is that instead of becoming more valuable, 
as he anticipates, they may both of them become 
much less so." 

" The horses must always be worth a great deal," 
said Mary, more hopefully, " but I do wish he would 
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sell a lot of the shares. Do you know what Mr. 
Wilter thinks ? " 

" He has urged Francis very strongly to sell, but 
Francis will not." 

" I thought he depended so entirely on Mr. Wil- 
ter." 

" Only in some ways. If Wilter tells him that 
a concern is a bad one, Francis will keep out of 
it ; but in this company, which is believed to be a 
good thing, Mr. Wilter cannot restrain him within 
the limits of prudence." 

" Do you think he has really tried his best to do 
so?" 

" Certainly. Wilter would be only too thankful 
if Francis would sell, because he is most anxious 
to dispose of half of his own holding, and so to make 
himself safe." 

" But surely he can do that quite irrespective of 
Francis ? " 

" Of course he could if he liked. But Wilter is 
a good fellow and he told me that he could never 
part with any shares without the knowledge of 
Francis, and at the same time that he could never 
tell Francis that he was going to get rid of any." 

" Why could he not tell him ? " 
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" Because he was sure that Francis would insist 
on buying them." 

" Well, that is nice of Mr. Wilter, very nice in- 
deed," said Mary ; " but perhaps when Francis sees 
that it affects his friend as well as himself he may 
agree to sell." 

" I fear there is not much hope of that. Frank 
has got the bit between his teeth, and there is no 
holding him. He is easy and careless about most 
things, but there is a rare strain of obstinacy in him 
as well." 

" Robert," said Mary, after a moment's reflection, 
" what is the very, very worst thing that could hap- 
pen } I never can forget the old prophecy. But 
Francis could not be ruined, could he ? " 

" Oh, dear, no," answered Robert. *' Why, suf>- 
pose the shares and the horses came to be worth 
nothing, which of course is impossible, the loss could 
hardly exceed ;£ 70,000 at most, and the Lassendale 
property is worth a great deal more than that." 

" How much is the property worth ?" 

•* It is quite uncertain in these days what landed 
property would fetch, but perhaps about ;£25o,ooo." 

" As much as that } " asked Mary, doubtfully. 

Surely the rents have fallen a great deal." 

No doubt, and I admit that I am doing little 
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more than making a guess, but that is the figure at 
which I should put it, approximately." 

" I hope you may be right." 

" I think that I am not too sanguine. In any 
case you need not trouble about the prophecy just 
yet. Only, if you get an opening for preaching pru- 
dence, mind you don*t lose it." 

" My preaching will be quite useless, I fear." 

" I am not so sure. Frank is still very apt to be 
guided by his impulses, and you may wake up some 
train of feeling in a totally unexpected way." 

" There is one thing. He always listens to what 
I say to him, and never seems angry." 

" Angry ! " exclaimed Robert. " Frank is some- 
times a little impatient, especially with his brothers, 
but I doubt if he was ever really angry in his life." 

" I should like him to sell all his shares and pay 
off the whole of his debts," said Mary. " He would 
still have plenty of money left, and he could keep 
the race-horses which he is so fond of." 

" Good luck to you in any attempt that you make 
in that direction, but you will find that Francis will 
differ as to the plenty of money." 
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CHAPTER XV 



MARY did initiate several attempts to 
persuade Sir Francis of the advant- 
ages of prudence, but he never gave 
her an opportunity of doing more than 
make chance remarks of a general 
character, and he never paid any serious attention to 
what she said. He generally laughed, and told her 
that he wanted to make money in order to give her 
the finest diamonds in England whenever she should 
marry. She felt herself to be quite powerless. 
Equally powerless was Mr. Wilter, who was growing 
more and more urgent that Francis should at least 
reduce his investment in the company to a reason- 
able amount. Robert had not been very far wrong 
in his figures, for Sir Francis owed his bankers about 
^7S,ooo, and he held thirty-five thousand shares in 
the company, which at the end of the year 1884 were 
worth rather more than ;£ 11 0,000. Two alterna- 
tives were proposed by Wilter, the first of them be- 
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ing that Francis should bring his connection with 
the undertaking entirely to an end, retire from the 
direction, and sell his shares. This could be ef- 
fected easily while the circumstances and prospects 
were all good, but if this proceeding were too dras- 
tic, then let some five and twenty thousand shares 
be sold and the debt cleared off. Sir Francis 
would remain almost, if not quite, the largest share- 
holder in the company and need not cease to be its 
Chairman. 

But Sir Francis was deaf to this advice. The 
company had been a great success and was going to 
be more successful still. He would certainly not 
think of selling until he could get £,^ for each of 
his shares. 

" Would not your bankers be glad to have the 
debt reduced } " Wilter inquired. 

" They never told me so," answered Sir Francis. 

" I suppose they have plenty of security } " 

" Oh, plenty. I fancy they have got all my share 
certificates and title-deeds and those kind of things." 

" I wonder you don't raise a mortgage now the 
amount has got so large. Surely it would save you 
a good deal in the interest you pay." 

" Perhaps it would," Francis agreed, " but I'm a 
floating debt man." 
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« You're a what ? " asked Wilter. 

" A floating debt man. Don't you know they are 
always talking about consolidated debt and floating 
debt ? Now, I prefer the latter." 

« But why ? " 

" Because it is not such a serious business." 

" I don't follow you in the least," said the bewil- 
dered Wilter. 

" Oh, it's plain enough. A mortgage is a large 
burdensome affair with lawyers and parchments and 
complications of every kind. That's what I call a 
consolidated debt, but an over-draft at the bank is 
sweet simplicity itself. You just pay money in or 
draw it out as it suits yourself and the over-draft is 
always fluctuating up and down. That's what I call 
a floating debt." 

" But why is it less serious ? " 

*< I don't know that I could exactly explain, but it 
gives me that idea.' 

*< The money has to be repaid in both cases, and 
according to your plan you have to pay more than is 
necessary for the accommodation." 

" Not so very much more, I should fancy, and I 
save myself from trouble and legal expenses. Why 
it was you yourself who advised me to borrow from 
my bankers in the flrst instance." 
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" Yes," said Wilter, " but then you only wanted a 
small sum, which I thought you would soon pay off 
when you could sell some shares at a premium. I 
never dreamed of things running on like this." 

" It's all right," said Sir Francis, soothingly ; 
" don't you bother, and I've no doubt I shall be sell- 
ing soon." 

" Suppose there was a check to the prosperity of 
the company, and that the bankers at the same time 
wanted their money. That would be a very awkward 
position for you." 

" How dismal you are ! But at the worst I could 
arrange a mortgage at the shortest of notices." 

" I hope so. I suppose, by the way, that your 
whole debt is not due to one bank only } " 

" Dear me, no. I deal with several. That seems 
to make over-drawing more easy." 

Wilter laughed. " You are the head of a very 
flourishing company, but I think you are the most 
unbusiness-like man I ever saw." 

"Is that intended for a compliment or the re- 
verse } " asked Sir Francis. 

" It is very curious," Wilter continued, evading 
the last question, "for you have so far been im- 
questionably an admirable chairman — " 

" Thanks." 
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« You understand the affairs of the company very 
well and have capital notions about its management, 
and then — " 

" In fact, you look upon me as a sort of intelligent 
idiot ? " said Sir Francis with perfect cheerfulness. 

This observation hit the mark so very exactly, 
that Wilter failed to see his way to any satisfactory 
reply, and he could only murmur apologies and de- 
clare that he was no doubt quite mistaken. 
^ " No, no," said Francis ; " I expect you are right 
enough as far as general rules go, but in this in- 
stance I mean to trust to my own judgment. How- 
ever, I will tell you one thing that will please you. 
Before the last meeting at Newmarket, I backed 
Mazeppa to win me ;£20,ooo over the Two Thou- 
sand, and the same amount over both the Derby 
and the St. Leger. Now I will promise you that 
every thing that I win by those three races shall go 
to paying off debt." 

" Success to Mazeppa, then," said Wilter. 

It was not long before this last resolution of Sir 
Francis became known to his family. Mary hailed 
it with delight and vowed that it intensified her be- 
lief in the invincibility of Mazeppa. Robert, who 
had no faith in the horse, only laughed, while Alfred 
moralised and finally came to the conclusion that 
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Francis would be a singularly fortunate man if he 
could pay his debts in so easy a fashion. He was 
gratified to find that on this occasion every one ap- 
plauded his wisdom. 

But the Two Thousand guineas was not destined 
to become their prize. Mazeppa ran fairly well, 
but he did not even get a place. His trainer par- 
tially soothed Mary's feelings by saying that he was 
not thoroughly wound up, and Sir Francis himself 
jumped at the excuse. 

" Besides," he observed, " the course at Epsom 
is bound to suit him better than this ; so, Mary, you 
have not the slightest cause for being downhearted." 

" Excuse me. Sir Francis," said the trainer, " but 
I hardly think that it would be wise to back him for 
the Derby now." 

" I do not mean to put any more money on him, 
but I shall certainly let my present bets stand." 

The trainer said nothing more, but his remark had 
gone to Mary's heart, and she exclaimed : 

" Oh, Francis, cannot something be done ? Can- 
not you manage to hedge, or whatever it is called ? " 

" No, my prudent sister, I don't think that I either 
could or would. But pray don't trouble. I dare say 
we shall win after all." 

" No, no, we shall not. I am sure we shall not. 
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You will only lose money and that horrible debt will 
be growing." 

" How you do worry over my debts," said Francis, 
laughing, "and how foolish it is of you." 

"But I am so disappointed," said Mary. "I had 
so hoped that Mazeppa was going to enable you to 
pay them off, and now he will do just the contrary." 

Francis was touched by her anxiety, and yielding 
to a good-natured impulse, he said suddenly : 

" Look here, Mary. You're very foolish, as I 
must say, but all the same, I will do something to 
meet your wishes. If I had won to-day, I should 
have reduced my debt by ^^20,000. Well, I will 
still do so by selling enough shares to realise that 
amount." 

" Do you mean it t " cried Mary. " Oh, Francis, 
how good and kind of you ! I know you must think 
me dreadfully tiresome, but how pleased every one 
will be." 

" Well," said Francis, " that will be a blessing 
anyhow, but it strikes me as rather funny that I 
should be paying my debts for the sake of pleasing 
other people." 

" It is because you are always so nice." 

" It is rather because you are such a goose," re* 
turned Francis, brightly. 
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Whether she was a goose or not, Mary received 
many congratulations on the success of her per- 
suasivenesSy and Robert expressed his hope that she 
would seize the occasion of Mazeppa's losing the 
Derby to exert herself again and obtain the sale of 
more shares. In that way the horse might be made 
to prove himself almost as valuable a friend to Fran- 
cis as he would be if he won the race. 

Alfred was a little puzzled. Upon hearing what 
Francis was doing he proposed to part with his own 
small holding, but Francis merely told him not to be 
a fool. 

" But I suppose," said Alfred indignantly, " that 
you are selling because you think it the wisest thing 
to do." 

" No," said Francis, " certainly not." 

" Then why do you do it ? " 

" Really, I can hardly tell. I don't think I know. 
I suppose it is to please Mary." 

" Please Mary ! " exclaimed Alfred, in genuine 
astonishment. " Why in the world do you want to 
do that } " 

" Well," said Francis, " she really was so worried 
and anxious and so disappointed about Mazeppa, 
that I felt sorry for her." 

" Worried and anxious ! " said Alfred. ** Why, I 
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never found that she cared in the least whether I 
kept my shares or not, and I have talked to her 
about them many tunes. Why should she care 
about you and not me ? " 

" Because I'm in debt," said Francis with a laugh. 
" Get into debt yourself and then she will make fuss 
enough about you." 

But Alfred was not to be pacified so easily. " I 
must confess," he said very gravely, " that Mary has 
disappointed me. Some interest in my affairs I 
think I had a right to expect. And she knows 
what heavy expenses I have to meet." 

" Heavy expenses ! " exclaimed Francis ; " where 
do they come in.?" 

" There seems no end to the repairs," said Alfred 
gloomily. " A year or two ago I had to put a new 
roof to a stable, and now the Sanitary Inspector is 
calling out for something to be done at one of the 
cottages." 

" I suppose it will only cost the merest trifle." 

** Nearly a pound, Mr. Smith calculates, and the 
Inspector is certain to make other demands after- 
wards." 

"Perhaps he will; but taking it all round Mr. 
Smith says you spend a wonderfully small amount 
on your property — not as much as you ought to do. 
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" It is all very well for him to talk, but it is I 
that have to find the money. And now he says I 
shall have again to reduce my rents/' 

"Most of us have got to do that," answered 
Francis. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



FOR three years the company over which 
Sir Francis Lassendale presided had pur- 
sued a course of unbroken and extraordi- 
nary prosperity, but in the twelve months 
that followed matters took a somewhat 
less favourable turn. Mineral wealth was still dis- 
covered but not so abundantly as had hitherto been 
the case, and the necessary work tended to become 
more expensive. There were still large tracts of 
territory to be examined which might render the 
future as profitable as the past, but for the present 
there was a falling off in the receipts, and there was 
also a doubt whether a sufficient amount of capital 
was in hand to carry on operations as expeditiously 
as was desirable. The dividends that had been paid 
had been very large, and less money had been kept 
back for the use of the company than some of its 
directors had recommended. Now that matters did 
not look quite so well this party, which was strongly 
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supported by Wilter, determined upon a vigorous 
effort to get their policy adopted, and accordingly 
a certain Mr. Semper, who was the oldest member 
of the board, took an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion that their dividends ought to be reduced. 

" No, no," said Sir Francis promptly, " that is a 
question we have often discussed before, and you 
know, Mr. Semper, you have never succeeded in 
making converts of us." 

" Unfortimately," said Mr. Semper. "But this 
year circumstances have changed, and I trust I shall 
induce my colleagues to change their minds also." 

" I do not think so," said Sir Francis with tran- 
quil confidence. 

" Hear what I have to say, if you please. Up to 
now, though I consider our dividends to have been 
somewhat high, we have in each year put by consid- 
erable funds for working expenses, but this year, if 
we maintain our rate of dividend, we shall put by 
nothing at all." 

"Well," said Francis, "we have got plenty of 
money in hand." 

" But have we ? That is the very point. I cal- 
culate that what we have retained would be enough 
to last us for about two years if we continue to work 
on our present scale." 
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" And does not that satisfy you ? " 

" By no means." 

" But it is such a bore to reduce," said Francis, 
*' and it looks so bad. Besides, think how the shares 
will fall." 

"Not much, I expect," answered Mr. Semper. 
" Our prudence will be approved of." 

" We shall be looked on as so many old women, or 
at any rate we shall deserve to be." 

" Indeed, no, Sir Francis. It will only be thought 
that we were perhaps at first inclined to go a little 
too fast, but that we are pulling up in good time." 

"Grood time ! " repeated Francis, "it seems to me 
we are pulling up without any reason whatever. I 
say," he continued briskly, " let us be Britons and 
have a compromise. If you will agree to pay the 
usual dividend this year I will agree to reduce it 
next year if necessary." 

" That strikes me as rather a one-sided bargain." 

" Yes ; that is not quite what I mean. I will ex- 
plain. You admit we have enough on hand for the 
work of two years. Now, that is twice as much as 
we really want. We are perfectly safe if we have 
enough in hand for one year only." 

" No, no," said Mr. Semper emphatically, but 
some of the other directors now intervened, and de- 
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clared that they agreed with Sir Francis. They 
argued that the existence of rich minerals on their 
property was well ascertained, and that the twelve 
months upon which they were about to enter might 
probably bring a great renewal of prosperity. If 
they did not do so the next dividend must undoubt- 
edly be cut down, but the old rate might be main- 
tained for the present. They were quite in favour 
of the compromise suggested by their chairman, and 
they declined to see any force in Mr. Semper' s con- 
tention that the bargain was all on one side. Their 
views were adopted by a considerable majority of the 
board, and Francis only laughed when Wilter gravely 
reproached him for his rashness. 

It was a few days after this board meeting that 
Lady Lassendale and Mary, accompanied as usual 
by Alfred, arrived in London for the season. What 
the latter did with himself in town no one quite 
knew. He seldom went out to dinner parties and 
never to balls. Neither Club-land nor the Park ap- 
peared to possess any attractions for him, and as far 
as Mary was able to perceive he spent his time out 
of doors in sauntering slowly along the streets and 
gazing in at the shop windows. However, as Francis 
said, it was quite impossible to tell why Alfred ever 
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did anything, and it was therefore useless to form 
conjectures on the subject. 

On the present occasion Alfred had come up with 
a very distinct object in view. He had resolved to 
pay a visit to the City and to consult a broker about 
his shares in the famous company. With commend- 
able caution he had applied to his bankers to recom- 
mend to him a firm upon whose advice he might 
rely, and for his further security, he had obtained 
from his lawyer an assurance that he entirely 
concurred in the recommendation. Fortified with 
the consciousness that he had now taken every pos- 
sible precaution, but at the same time feeling that 
his enterprise called for the support of a companion, 
he surprised Mary one morning by inviting her to 
accompany him to Comhill. But if she was sur- 
prised she was equally pleased, for a visit to an office 
in the City would be a perfect novelty, and most 
novelties were enjoyable. She accordingly set forth 
in high spirits on her expedition. 

On their arrival at their destination, the Lassen- 
dales were informed that the senior partner, Mr. 
Counsell, whom Alfred particularly wished to see, 
was engaged for a few minutes, and they were shown 
into a room and requested to wait. Their waiting- 
room had two doors, one of which opened into the 
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general office and the other into a further room, from 
which the sound of voices could at intervals be in- 
distinctly heard. A few minutes elapsed and then 
this second door was opened. A yoimg man, tall 
and erect, passed through it with a quick, firm step, 
and Mary Lassendale and Giles Woodleigh met for 
the first time since they had parted four and a half 
years ago in the gardens of Nettacott. It would be 
difficult to say which of them blushed most deeply, 
but Giles came forward at once and greeted her with 
open cordiality. Then he turned to Alfred and, leav- 
ing Mary to recover herself, expressed his pleasure 
at the meeting. Alfred replied with unusual warmth. 
An idea, indeed, had occurred to him with almost 
miraculous celerity, and he hurriedly put it into 
words. 

" This is the most fortunate thing in the world," 
he exclaimed. "I had come here to ask advice 
about the shares in my brother's company. Your 
opinion as that of a first-class man of business would 
be invaluable to me. What do you think of them ? " 

" Yes, certainly, anything I can do for you," an- 
swered Giles warmly but vaguely, and wondering 
how he could manage to steal a look at Mary and 
how soon he might venture to speak to her again. 
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"Thank you/* said Alfred, "well then what do 
you think of them ? " 

But Giles did not answer. Mary had dropped 
her handkerchief and he had darted forward to pick 
it up and restore it to her. She spoke for the first 
time as she expressed her thanks for this service, 
and Giles resolved that she should speak again. 
What centuries had gone by since he had listened 
to tones so sweet. 

" Never mind Mary's handkerchief," interrupted 
a different voice in fretful accents, " she can pick 
that up for herself. Surely, now that I have had 
the good luck to meet you, we need not allow her to 
disturb our conversation." 

" Yes," said Giles, keeping the whole of his atten- 
tion fixed upon Mary ; "what was it you asked me ? " 

" Why, about my shares," Alfred responded. 

" What shares ? " asked Giles, devoting himself to 
pulling a chair forward for Mary's accommodation. 

" My shares in my brother's great company." 

"I never heard of it," said Giles, smiling with 
satisfaction as Mary accepted the chair. 

" Never heard of it ? " cried both Mary and Al- 
fred in profound astonishment. 

"I should say," corrected Giles, "that I know 
nothing about it. I had heard that Sir Francis was 
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chairman of a company, but that is the extent of my 
information. Have you got any shares in it ? " he 
added earnestly, to Mary. 

" No," said Mary ; " but is it not strange that you 
should never have heard more of it ? " 

" Not in the least," said Giles reassuringly, as he 
felt that her anxiety had been to some degree awak- 
ened. " It is out of my line altogether, but I shall 
be only too delighted to get you any information 
you want. I can easily manage that." 

" I have come to-day," said Alfred, " on purpose 
to hear what Mr. Counsell thinks of it." 

" Mr. Counsell will see you now, if you please," 
said a clerk, putting his head into the room. 

" Then I must say good-bye," said Giles, " but I 
will make enquiries, and let you know what I hear." 

"Thank you," said Alfred, appropriating this 
promise to himself, " I shall be obliged if you will." 

" And so shall I," said Mary, as she gave him her 
hand at parting, " very much obliged indeed. It is 
so good of you." 

" Good, indeed, not at all," muttered Giles, and he 
remained there following her with eager eyes, until 
the closing door of Mr. Coimsell's room entirely hid 
her from his sight. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



IT was with marked but somewhat surprised 
civility that Mr. Coimsell made his bow to 
Mary as she came shily into his private room. 
To Alfred his greeting was less ceremonious, 
and then he waited for his visitors to speak. 
For a moment or two he was allowed to remain 
expectant, for the interview with Giles had thrown 
Alfred's ideas into some little confusion, and had 
caused him to forget the opening of the carefully 
rehearsed speech with which he had intended to 
favour Mr. Coimsell in explaining the circumstances 
of his case. The busy man could not long restrain 
his impatience, and addressing Mary, he asked if 
there was anything that he could do for her. 

" It is my brother," said Mary, looking at Alfred 
and wishing herself far away from a scene of which 
she perceived the awkwardness. 

" Yes," said Alfred slowly, " it was me," and to 
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Mr. CounselFs manifest annoyance at this point he 
relapsed into silence. 

" And what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you ? " asked Mr. Counsell with a touch of asperity 
which displeased, and to a still greater degree 
alarmed, Alfred. 

" It is so aggravating," he said with his not un- 
usual querulousness, " to be thrown out in this way 
at the very last moment. I was fully prepared with 
the statement upon which I desire your opinion, but 
meeting Giles in that sudden fashion and then — " 
he came to another pause. 

" Is Miss Lassendale aware of your wishes ? " 
said Mr. Coimsell quickly. " Perhaps she could ex- 
plain to me." 

"No, no," said Alfred, "Mary knows nothing 
about business. That is why I brought her with 
me. I thought by hearing us discuss my affairs she 
might gain some useful knowledge for herself." 

" I shall be very glad indeed," said Mr. Coimsell, 
forcing himself to make another bow in Mary's 
direction. 

" She is extraordinarily ignorant," continued Al- 
fred deliberately, "quite extraordinarily so for her 
age. She looks younger than she is, you know," he 
added parenthetically, " for she is past twenty-one, 
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a woman, in fact, and she ought to learn to manage 
for herself." 

"Oh, never mind me, Alfred," exclaimed Mary 
desperately, as she watched Mr. Counsell's swiftly 
increasing irritation. " Do tell your own story with- 
out wasting any more time." 

Alfred looked deeply offended, but a glance at 
Mr. Counsell's expressive face had the effect of 
making him plimge at last into an accoimt of the 
circumstances imder which he had come to seek ad- 
vice. Between his recollection, however, and his 
forgetfulness of the speech which he had originally 
contemplated, he soon drifted into frightful confu- 
sion and ultimately produced upon Mr. Counsell's 
mind the impression that he was the holder of 
almost all the shares in his brother's company, and 
that he was holding them much against his own will 
and judgment because Sir Francis from selfish 
motives desired him to do so. 

"I should certainly recommend you to sell at 
once," said the great financier decisively. " I never 
happened to hear of the company myself, but it is 
obviously a gamble, and not a proper investment for 
such a large sum of money as you have at stake." 

Alfred looked pleased at this description of his 
holding and muttered, " My own opinion exactly." 
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"You appear to be able to realise on highly 
favourable terms," continued Mr. Counsell, "which 
is very lucky for you, though of course when you 
begin to sell you must expect the price of the shares 
to fall. You will, in fact, disorganise the market." 

At this magnificent testimony to his importance 
Alfred beamed with delight. 

" I should not be in too great a hurry if I were 
you. If you could manage to sell say ten thousand 
shares to-day at their present quotation, I should 
consider that you had made a very good beginning." 

"Ten thousand!" exclaimed Alfred, while Mary 
looked up in complete bewilderment. 

Mr. Counsell laughed. " You find that business 
sounds a little puzzling, Miss Lassendale ? " 

" Very," answered Mary. " I thought that Alfred 
had only fifty shares altogether." 

Mr. Counsell laughed again. " Fifty shares would 
be a trifle not worth thinking twice about, whereas 
your brother's investment is a very heavy one." 

" But it is Francis, not Alfred," began Mary, and 
then stopped, not knowing how to complete her 
sentence. 

" It is Mr. Alfred Lassendale to whom I have 
the honour of speaking, is it not } " said Mr. Coun- 
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sell, taking up the card that was lying before him 
on the table. 

Alfred bowed solemnly. 

" But, Alfred," said Mary, " I am sure you told 
me as we were driving here that it was fifty shares 
you held and that you were very anxious about 
them." 

" So I am," said Alfred, with as much indigna- 
tion as he ventured to express. " They represent 
no trifle to me, with my small means." 

" It is my eldest brother, Sir Francis, who has so 
many shares," explained Mary. 

" I beg pardon," said the confused Mr. Counsell, 
" then do I imderstand that it is on behalf of Sir 
Francis that you have come to me for advice ? " 

" Certainly not," said Alfred, " I should not dream 
of taking such a liberty. I have come to you purely 
on my own account." 

" Ah, then, Miss Lassendale is in error, and you 
do hold a large number of shares yourself } " 

" I hold fifty shares," said Alfred. 

"Then what is your object in coming to me?" 
inquired Mr. Counsell, after waiting a moment to 
see if any explanation was to be forthcoming. 

"To ask if you think I should keep the shares 
or sell them. As my sister has told you, they give 
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me a good deal of anxiety. I am a poor man and 
dislike speculation/' 

"Then sell them, by all means.** 

" Yes,*' said Alfred discontentedly, " but Francis 
says they are going to rise almost immediately.'* 

" Then keep them, by all means, that is, if you 
can conquer your dislike to speculation sufficiently.'* 

" Yes," said Alfred again, " there is that feeling 
to overcome, and of course Francis may be wrong, 
and the shares may fall. Do you think they will 
fall ? " he added earnestly. 

" How can I tell } " answered Mr. Counsell with 
as much patience as he could muster. "I know 
nothing of the company, and I am not a prophet." 

"No," said Alfred, "but I know it is believed 
that great experience of the past enables people to 
forecast the future, and I hoped in that way you 
might be able to help me." 

"I am sorry your hopes were misplaced," said 
Mr. Counsell drily. 

" Then you have no opinion to offer me ? " said 
Alfred. 

" What can it signify what you do ? ** cried Mr. 
Counsell with a burst of temper that he could not 
control. 

Alfred rose with the small amount of dignity that 
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he possessed and made ready to leave the room, but 
Mr. Counsell recovered himself and made his apolo- 
gies to Mary : " Tm afraid I was very rude, Miss 
Lassendale, but Fm a rough, hasty sort of person 
and my tongue often runs away with me." 

'' I am sure it does not matter in the least,'' said 
Mary, to the extreme aggravation of her listening 
brother, "but, Mr. Counsell, did I xmderstand you 
to think that no one ought to hold a very large 
number of the shares of this company 1 " 

" At any rate, no one ought to do so who cannot 
afford to bear a total loss if the shares become 
worthless." 

"Thank you," said Mary gravely, and in the 
course of a very few minutes she and Alfred were 
driving westwards in a swift and silent Hansom. 

"A vulgar, impertinent fellow as ever I came 
across," said Alfred bitterly, " and not ten grains of 
sense in his head I " 

" I suppose," said Mary, " that he is so accustomed 
to dealing with huge sums of money that he really 
could not imderstand that you cared so much about 
yoiu: shares." 

" Then he ought to have been able to understand. 
A man who goes in for money ought to imderstand 
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money, much or little. Besides, no one but a fool 
can speak of my investment as little." 

" Shall you sell .? " asked Mary. 

" I don't know. If I do it shall not be through 
Mr. Counsell. He deserves nothing from me, and 
I will take care not to put him in the way of earn- 
ing a commission." 

" What is that ? " 

'^ If he sold the shares for me he would charge me 
a commission for doing so." 

" And how much would that be ? " 

'* I can't say exactly. A poimd, or perhaps two 
pounds." 

"A pound or two," exclaimed Mary, in frank 
astonishment, ^' what could a man like Mr. Counsell 
care about them ? " 

" Everything is fish that comes to his net," said 
Alfred, very crossly, "minnows just as much as 
salmon ; but he shall get nothing out of me. On 
that you may certainly depend." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 




ILES," said his sister, "here is an invi- 
tation from Lady Lassendale for us 
to dine with her. Are you willing 
to go?" 

"Yes," answered Giles, "most de- 
ddedly I am." 

"Well," said Clara, "Tm very glad they have 
asked us. It makes things much more pleasant for 
you to be on easy terms with them again." 

"About that I care not a pin, but now that I 
have seen her I cannot resist my fate. I shall ask 
her a second time, useless as I know it will be to 
do so." 

"You know nothing of the kind, and no more do 
I, but I beseech you not to be too impetuous. Mary 
is shy, reserved, dainty, if you like to call it so, and 
she will certainly shrink back from any display of 
too great haste or energy on your part." 

" It will end the same way whatever I do," said 
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Giles, "but I will follow your advice as well as I 
can." 

" And I will write to Lady Lassendale and say 
we will come to her dinner/* 

The invitation to the Woodleighs had not been 
issued with Mary's consent. She had seen plainly 
enough that Giles did not treat her with indifference, 
and the idea of her family making what might look 
like advances towards him would naturally have 
been most repugnant to her. But she had no choice 
in the matter, which, indeed, was only made known 
to her by Clara's letter of acceptance. It was Al- 
fred's doing altogether. Two days after his visit to 
the city he had received a long letter from Giles in 
which the affairs of the company were discussed 
with much thoroughness. 

" It seems to be a rather promising gamble," Giles 
wrote, " but still it is a gamble sheer and simple, and 
I should therefore be most unwilling to see any of 
my friends with an appreciable stake in it. If you 
hold more than a very few shares I should decidedly 
advise you to part with them at once. You can do 
so now at an excellent price." 

" There," said Alfred, throwing the letter across 
to Mary, " that is what I call real, useful, well-con- 
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sidered advice, and I'll go to the bank and sell my 
shares this very day." 

" I wonder if we might send it on to Francis ? 
Do you think there would be any hope of its con- 
vincing him ? " asked Mary with a troubled look. 

" You can send it if you like," said Alfred, " but 
I do not pretend myself to manage the affairs of 
other people." 

He carried out his intention and sold his shares 
for £22$. He had therefore cleared ;f 125 by his 
speculation, and of this feat he was legitimately 
proud. The circumstance was not so pleasing to his 
acquaintances, for he bragged of it for many days to 
the exclusion of other less interesting topics. One 
thing, however, his sense of justice required of him, 
and he begged Lady Lassendale to invite Giles to 
dinner as a reward for his advice. Lady Lassendale 
readily complied with his wishes. The impression 
which the proposal of Giles to Mary had made upon 
her mind had faded away with the lapse of time, and 
she forgot even to tell her daughter what she was 
doing. The invitation to the Woodleighs was thus 
sent off without the knowledge of Mary. 

The arrangements for the party proved to be un- 
usually tiresome. No one could call Lady Lassen- 
dale a matchmaker, but not one of her children was 
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greatest pleasure. She can hardly escape being 
fascinated by him, and as long as one of your sons 
picks up the heiress, you can feel you have done 
your duty. It does not signify which of us it is." 

Lady Lassendale hastened to disclaim any such 
views, but Francis felt that this skilful thrust had 
given him the victory, and proceeded to enquire if 
he could be of any use in getting hold of a man to 
fill his place. 

" I wonder if Mr. Amadin would come. Do you 
know him } " 

<< A little. I liked him as far as I saw of him. 
Shall I find out if he will come ? " 

"Yes," said Lady Lassendale meditatively, "do, 
please. Francis, I am sure you are too kind to 
make mischief by repeating things, but I think Mr. 
Amadin is inclined to admire Mary." 

"Possibly," said Francis, carelessly, "but the 
important question is, whether Mary admires him." 

"One can never be sure about Mary's feelings, 
but I should say that she liked him rather than 
otherwise." 

" She will not like him long, I fancy, that is, if his 
admiration of her turns cut to be serious." 

" Why not > I hope that she will like somebody 
some day." 
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''So do I, but I think it wiU not be A martin. 
However, I will do my best to catch him for you 
to-morrow." 

This defection of Sir Francis disarranged the order 
in which it had been decided that the guests should 
sit at the dinner table. He was to have escorted 
old Lady Adelaide Brydon, and that duty must de- 
volve upon Alfred, who was horribly afraid of her, 
inasmuch as she had a sharp tongue which she would 
sometimes use freely. On his other side, Francis 
was to have had Miss Argent, but it was on Alfred's 
left hand that the heiress would now be placed, a 
circumstance that added to his uneasiness. To Al- 
fred dinner was dinner, and his custom was to con- 
centrate his attention upon what he was eating and 
drinking. He had expected to go down with Clara 
Woodleigh, who would not exact from him much in 
the way of conversation, but it was a very diflFerent 
thing to find himself between an old lady whom he 
disliked, and a young lady whom he did not know. 

Mary cared only for one point. She must avoid 
being next to Giles. She was therefore quite satis- 
fied when it was determined that Mr. Amadin, who 
joyfully accepted his invitation, should take her down, 
and that her other neighbour should be an elderly 
married gentleman of a colourless character. 
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But when almost all of the guests had arrived, and 
when it was quite too late to retrieve any mistake, a 
certain misgiving seized her. Had her mother written 
the cards which were to designate to the members of 
the party the seats that they were to occupy ? She 
had been out till the last moment herself and had 
forgotten to do so. No ! her mother had forgotten 
it also, but Lady Lassendale thought it could not 
signify. Alfred would, of course, be the first person 
to enter the dining room, and he knew everything 
about the arrangements. He would marshal the 
company properly. 

" Will he ? " Mary muttered to herself, and her 
hopes sank lower still when she saw him timidly ex- 
tending his arm to Lady Adelaide, with his energies 
obviously bent on keeping the lady away from him 
as much as possible. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



WHEN Mary and her mother entered 
the dining room, a dire scene of con- 
fusion met their eyes. The confi- 
dence which Lady Lassendale had 
reposed in her son's powers of prompt 
disposition had not been justified. Indeed, there 
are not many men who would prove equal to such 
an occasion. However, Miss Argent, who had been 
previously instructed, was in her place at Alfred's 
left hand, and the rest of the company slowly set- 
tled down, but the prearranged order was not kept, 
and Mary found that Giles was sitting beside her. 
Whether accident or design on his part were re- 
sponsible she felt to be a doubtful question, but she 
could not help suspecting it to be the latter. There 
were several indications that pointed in that direc- 
tion. In any case she must be very guarded, but 
as Giles had taken in a young lady of attractive ap- 
pearance and a lively tongue, she hoped he would be 
unable to talk much to herself, and that he would 
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be engrossed by his own proper partner. Still she 
certainly must not be ungracious, and she must 
smile a welcome to him at any rate. Less than 
this, perhaps, she could not have done, but the smile 
made Giles remarkably happy. 

Nor did his happiness diminish as the dinner pro- 
ceeded. It was true that he and Mary did not talk 
much to one another, while Mr. Amadin showed very 
plainly how much he admired her, but it was equally 
plain that she was perfectly indifferent to this ad- 
miration. Giles could not but notice, too, that when 
she spoke to himself there was a change in the tone 
of her voice, from which he drew favourable auguries. 
She thanked him for his kindness to Robert, who 
had quite distinguished himself in the lawsuit in 
which Giles had engaged him, and also for the 
trouble he had taken about Alfred's shares. Giles 
longed to tell her that it was for her sake that he 
had endeavoured to help her brothers, but he resisted 
the temptation, and subsequently took great credit 
for his self-restraint, when he described what had 
passed to his sister. 

In the meantime, Alfred was far from enjoying 
himself. Lady Adelaide was both old-fashioned and 
hungry, and the modem fashion of an hors d'oeuvre 
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before the soup always annoyed her, nor did she 
trouble on this occasion to conceal her annoyance. 

"For a person like myself," she grumbled, "to 
whom soup is forbidden, dmner is half over before 
one gets anything to eat." 

Alfred cared nothing for Lady Adelaide's pref- 
erences in themselves, but he justly felt that deli- 
cate flavours require peaceful contemplation, and the 
irritation of the lady prevented him from enjoying 
his olives quite as much as he would have wished 
to do. 

Miss Argent soon caused another disturbance to 
his equilibrium by innocently expressing her regret 
at the absence of Sir Francis. 

" That is one for you, Mr. Alfred," said the sharp 
tongue of Lady Adelaide. 

Miss Argent was very angry and showed that she 
was so. She was a young lady of a decided charac- 
ter, and had been her own mistress for some years, 
for her parents had both died just after her coming 
of age. She was a great heiress, and having been 
an only child, she had always been accustomed to 
her own way. It was not to be expected that she 
would tolerate Lady Adelaide's impertinence and 
she revenged herself with one quiet look that amply 
expressed her resentment. Then she tiuned to Al- 
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fred with the determination to make up to him for 
the slight to which he had been exposed, and she 
made herself what any other of the sons of men 
would have considered very agreeable indeed. But 
to Alfred this kindness and attention were merely 
disconcerting. Miss Argent did certainly bear the 
brunt of the conversation, but still he could not re- 
member when he had been compelled to talk so 
much himself. Lady Adelaide, who knew him well, 
sat by and watched his discomfiture. She did not 
care to challenge another of Miss Argent's glances, 
but she amused herself over the misplaced efforts 
which the latter was making to please and to con- 
sole her irresponsive host. 

Fortunately, however, the afflictions of good men 
do not often last very long. In one of the intervals 
between the courses, Alfred was able to inform Miss 
Argent of the successful manner in which he had 
dabbled in the shares of his brother's company. The 
incident excited her interest and also that of his 
other neighbour. Lady Adelaide and Miss Argent 
were notable women of business. Both managed 
their own pecuniary affairs and Lady Adelaide man- 
aged those of her husband as well. The congenial 
topic that had presented itself caused everything else 
to be forgotten and till nearly the end of dinner the 
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two ladies discussed money with zest and vivacity. 
To Alfred the relief was unspeakable. Their words 
passed by him like the wind, and he paid no heed 
to them. The strain was relaxed at last and he 
studied his menu and sipped his wine in silent satis- 
faction. 

He became more conversational when the ladies 
had departed, and over his tobacco he again narrated 
the success which had crowned his manipulation of 
his shares, nor did he disparage his own acuteness 
by making any allusion to the part which Giles had 
played in the transaction. But the expected con- 
gratulations did not ensue. On the contrary, one of 
the guests observed that he must be very sorry that 
he had sold a few weeks ago at £^^ los, per share, 
when to-day they were worth £6. 

"Worth £6r* exclaimed Alfred. " You cannot 
mean it ! " 

" Indeed I do ; but I suppose you have not heard 
of the company's last piece of luck." 

" No," said Alfred, " what is that ? " 

" Why, a great discovery of minerals in a place 
from which they hardly hoped for anything." 

" And the shares have really risen to £6 ? " said 
Alfred incredulously. 
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" Yes, and we are all of us saying that our motto 
in future shall be, * Follow Sir Francis/ " 

" It seems then that I was badly advised," said 
Alfred, and he cast a bitterly reproachful look at 
Giles, which unhappily was not noticed. Giles was 
smoking a cigarette and debating what he should do 
during the evening. He knew that he ought not 
to try to converse with Mary any more, but he was 
endeavouring to find some excuse for a breach of 
duty. 

He need not have troubled himself. If he had 
doubts on the subject, Mary did not share them, 
and Giles, when he entered the drawing room, was 
promptly introduced to Miss Argent and left to 
entertain her imtil the party broke up. 

" I think that it all went off very well," said Lady 
Lassendale, when she found herself alone with her 
son and daughter, "only I'm afraid that Alfred 
foimd Lady Adelaide rather trying." 

" Very," said Alfred. 

" Well, you had Miss Argent as well," said Mary, 
" so you can't have much reason to complain." 

" I do not see that at all," answered Alfred. 

"Why, everyone considers her so clever and 
amusing." 
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"Well, then, I do not. I never spent a more 
disagreeable evening." 

"What was the matter, my dear?" asked his 
mother, astonished and distressed at the manner in 
which he spoke. 

"It is so maddening about those shares, and 
Woodleigh looking as happy as possible. Much he 
cares about having given me such bad advice ! " 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Mary. 

With a sense of the deepest injury, Alfred pro- 
ceeded to describe the recent discovery, and the con- 
sequent rise of the shares in value. 

Mary only shrugged her pretty shoulders, but 
Lady Lassendale said soothingly : " It is a great 
pity, certainly, but I suppose that Mr. Woodleigh 
could not be sure about what was going to happen." 

" Perhaps not," said Alfred grudgingly ; " I dare- 
say that Francis is quite right in calling him a dull 
fellow, but at least, he might express his regret for 
having led me so wrong. It is especially provok- 
ing, because I thanked him so often for his advice as 
long as I believed I was wise in selling — " 

"Oh, you are shamefully treated, indeed," said 
Mary, in what Alfred took to be a serious tone, 
^ but possibly Mr. Woodleigh has not heard of this 
latest development." 
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" Yes, but he has though," cried Alfred, "he was 
sitting close to us while we were talking about it, or 
at any rate, he was not very far off. I am sure he 
heard us." 

"Perhaps he did not, though," said the good- 
natured Lady Lassendale ; " your own ears are so 
quick that nothing escapes them, but Mr. Wood- 
leigh may be inattentive or even a little deaf." 

"My opinion is," said Alfred, "that he was 
ashamed and was resolved not to attend." 

" I think that so likely," said Mary demurely. 
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CHAPTER XX 




LARA," said Robert Lassendale, "do 
you know that I am now making quite 
a respectable income ? " 

" I am sure I am very glad to hear 
it." 
" And it is to you that I owe it, to you and Giles." 
" To Giles, certainly, if it is to either of us. I 
know nothing of lawsuits, but he seems very liti- 
gious." 

" Luckily for me his business has brought him into 
several cases lately. I told him yesterday that I 
regarded him in the light of an employer." 
" I hope he was gratified." 
" I can't say, but he was good enough to flatter 
me about the way in which I had worked for him. 
Now, Clara, you know the old story." 

"No, I do not," interrupted Clara, hastily, "I 
know nothing of old stories." 

" Yes, you do. When the employer has a sister 
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or a daughter, and when there is a virtuous appren- 
tice— " 

" Be quiet, Robert. I hate nonsense of that 
kind." 

" You have put me off long enough, and I mean 
to speak at last." 

" Oh, do let things stay as they are. We shall 
never change them for the better." 

" Yes, we shall, if you will only be sensible." 

" It is not on my side that the folly is to be found. 
But I declare that I will not hear another word to- 
day. Besides, I ought to have gone out some time 
ago, and the servants ought to have said I was not 
at home." 

" They did," said Robert, " but I am too well ac- 
quainted with them to let them deceive me, and as I 
particularly wanted to see you I just walked in. I 
hope you will not mind." 

" No," said Clara, " I suppose not ; but now that 
you have seen me, can't you go away ?" 

" Certainly not. I told Giles yesterday that if he 
considered my income and my prospects justified it, 
I should come and have it out with you to-day." 

" Oh, you told Giles, did you ? " said Clara, while 
a slight blush made her look exceptionally fascinat- 
ing ; " and pray what did Giles say ? " 
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"He laughed," answered Robert, with an air 
brimful of confidence. 

This reply silenced her for a moment and she 
paused. The hesitation, as usual, was fatal, and 
Clara found that she must yield. She managed to 
do so with a good grace. 

" I knew that it must come one day," she said, 
and either this reflection or some other cause ena- 
bled her to support her surrender with all possible 
cheerfulness. She began, indeed, by announcing 
that they would never indulge in any of the foolish 
ways to which lovers are addicted, but nevertheless, 
two hours elapsed, during which this sage declaration 
was apparently forgotten, and this period might have 
been indefinitely extended if the appearance of Giles 
had not brought it to an end. His eyes quickly told 
him what had happened and he paid his cordial con- 
gratulations to them both. He then prepared to 
take his departure, but Robert caught sight of the 
clock, and discovered that he must inevitably be late 
for a dinner engagement, which he had made for 
that evening. A vision of the distressed face of an 
injured hostess passed before him, and he vowed that 
he must fly that very instant. Giles, however, in- 
sisted on being the first to leave the room, and 
Robert's vision apparently accompanied him. Rob- 
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ert himself only followed after a delay which both 
of the parties, who shared in its guilt, had the grace 
to condemn as quite inexcusable. 

Clara talked very happily that night to her brother, 
occasionally laughing at her own enthusiasm. Giles 
was also thoroughly pleased. Robert was in every 
way desirable. He had been perhaps a little bump- 
tious in his boyhood, but any such tendency had 
quite worn itself out, and there could be no doubt 
of his energy and ability. He was sure to go far in 
his profession. His love for Clara, too, had stood 
the test of time. In fact, as Clara said, they had 
got so much accustomed to one another that neither 
of them could have very well married anyone else. 

" It is dreadfully unromantic," she added, " but I 
suppose it is satisfactory. I wonder what the other 
Lassendales will say.*' 

This was an idea that had been for a long time 
present in the mind of Giles, though it was only for 
the views of one member of the family that he cared. 
" Francis and Alfred will probably be indifferent," 
he said, " but I hope Lady Lassendale will approve. 
She has always been rather fond of you." 

"I'm not certain that they will think me up to 
their mark. Some of them are absurdly proud." 

" Their pride cannot stand in your way. I dare- 
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say they may still regard us as below them, but a 
man marries as he pleases and raises his wife to his 
own rank. It is where he wants to marry a girl 
who is considered above him, that the difficulty 
arises." 

He spoke the last words with a ring of bitterness 
in his voice which made Clara exclaim : " Giles, as I 
have often told you before, you are quite wrong on 
that point. Our position had no real effect upon 
Mary, whatever." 

" And as I have often replied to you, she could 
not deny that she thought I was not good enough 
for her when I taxed her with doing so." 

" Yes, how silly it was of you ! and I have a 
strong suspicion that in your excitement you gave 
her very little chance of denying it, whether she 
wanted to do so or not. But you may rest well 
assured, that if Mary had cared for you in the way 
you wanted, all other objections, even if she had 
ever entertained any, would have completely faded 
away." 

" Well, there is no use in going over the old 
arguments, but what will she think about your en- 
gagement ? " 

" She will be very much pleased." 
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" Will she ? " said Giles, with his face brighten- 
ing. " You speak very confidently." 

"Why, of course I do. Mary has seen plainly 
enough what was coming. I am almost surprised 
that we did not sometimes discuss the subject.*' 

" I wonder whether your marriage will make you 
more or less intimate with her ? " 

" Oh, less, I expect," answered Clara ; " a girl and 
a married woman are not often upon exactly the 
same terms as two girls." 

The next day brought proof that the Lassendales 
were prepared to welcome Clara as warmly as she 
could have desired. Mary came to see her early, 
bringing with her letters from her mother and Al- 
fred. In the evening. Sir Francis called to olBFer, 
as he put it, his sincere condolences. 

" You see," he said, " I go on the principle of do 
as you would be done by, and if I were going to be 
married, I should want all my friends to condole 
with me very much indeed. How I should hate it ! " 

" It is lucky for me," said Clara laughing, " that 
Robert is of a different way of thinking." 

"Yes, he has become such a steady old file, I 
don't believe he minds it a bit. I mean, you know," 
he added hurriedly, " of course he's in Elysium, and 
all that kind of business." 
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" Then you have seen him ? " 

" Oh, yes, and I must own I never saw him so 
happy in my life. It was quite ridiculous." 

" Yes," said Clara mischievously ; "whatever may 
be the case with me, I am afraid that he can have 
small reason for rejoicing." 

" No, no I " cried the horrified Sir Francis ; " dear 
me, what a mess I've made of it ! But you know 
what I mean. Upon my soul, if I was obliged to 
marry, I would much rather that it was you than 
anyone. There I go again," he added, as Clara put 
her handkerchief to her lips, "but really, I assure 
you, that I always did like you tremendously, and 
Tm very glad indeed about the whole thing." 

" Thank you," said Clara, overcoming her laugh- 
ter, " I am sure that I may believe you." 

" Yes, indeed, you may. It is only that I always 
do make such a fool of myself when I have to talk 
to a woman. Alfred is just the same, only he does 
it with men also ; but, by Jove, Robert seems to have 
learned how to talk to some purpose." 

He was saved from the commission of further 
blunders by the entrance of Giles, to whom he sev- 
eral times affirmed with great vigour that nothing 
had ever pleased him so much as this engagement. 
Having thus amply performed his duties, he de- 
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parted and went oflF to describe his visit to Mary. 
She listened with some amusement, but she was 
chiefly interested to find that he actually was pleased, 
and that he considered that if Robert must marry a 
wife, he could not have chosen a better one. 

"There is not a single objection to her," he 
averred, "not one." 

" I thought," said Mary, keeping her face turned 
away from him, " that you laid so much stress upon 
a family being old." 

" Ah, yes," said Francis thoughtfully, " I do re- 
member that I used to be weak enough to do that, 
or rather I should say to overdo that, but I'm wiser 
now, and at all events, the Woodleighs are good 
enough for anybody." 

" Yes," said Mary. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



THE tidings of the new and unexpected 
discovery had reached the company a 
few days before their annual meeting, 
and it naturally formed a fruitful topic 
of discussion upon that occasion. But 
there were many shareholders who agreed with the 
view of Mr. Semper, that larger sums ought to be 
put by for future operations, and several of them 
did not hesitate to say so. They argued that too 
much weight ought not to be attached to this latest 
bit of news, which might prove less important than 
it appeared at first sight, and that it would be more 
prudent, though less popular, to reduce the dividend 
and to add to their resources. 

Alfred Lassendale, amongst others, listened to 
these arguments with painful attention. He had 
been persuaded by Sir Francis to reinvest on the 
strength of the new discoveries, but, as need hardly 
be mentioned, he had only done so to a very limited 
extent. However, he now began to wish that he 
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had not bought any shares at all, and to think that 
Giles Woodleigh was a safer adviser than his brother. 
It had not been generally anticipated that such a 
debate would arise, and one or two of the directors 
who supported the policy of Sir Francis happened 
to be absent from the meeting. Francis was 
obliged, therefore, to meet his opponents almost 
single-handed, and being both surprised and disap- 
pointed at any criticisms being made under the cir- 
cumstances, he gradually began to lose patience. 
At length a remark about popularity stung him 
into actual indignation. 

" Does any man accuse me of being a popularity 
hunter.? *' he exclaimed. There were general cries, 
of " No, no,** and then an elderly gentleman who 
was known to be a large shareholder observed : 
"The only thing that can be alleged against you. 
Sir Francis, is that you are a young man and in- 
clined to be too sanguine.** 

" And why should I not be sanguine } ** demanded 
Francis ; " surely, the past and the present prosper- 
ity of our enterprise justify the utmost confidence." 

" You are right as regards the past,** responded 
the elderly gentleman, " but as regards the present 
I must repeat what I have said before, that you are 
jumping too quickly at conclusions. The last intel- 
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ligence looks well, but our work is full of uncer- 
tainties, and to speak my downright honest opinion, 
this news, coming so imexpectedly as it does, strikes 
me as almost too good to be true.*' 

Francis sprang to his feet, for once in his life 
dominated by passion. 

" Do you dare, sir, to charge me, to charge the 
board, with deceiving the shareholders ? " His ex- 
citement was naturally most contagious and the 
meeting began to show signs of marked agitation. 

" Certainly not, sir," answered his adversary with 
great dignity. " Such an idea is preposterous, and 
I cannot conceive how you should have allowed 
yourself to give it expression." 

" Your words were that the news that we have 
laid before you was too good to be true. That is a 
clear, distinct charge of bad faith." 

" Nonsense I *' 

But this vigorous exclamation was the signal for 
the storm to burst forth. Many cried out that the 
shareholder ought to withdraw his expression, while 
some pronounced that it was a ridiculous misunder- 
standing on the part of the chairman. Others again 
kept up perpetual shouts of " Order," but for some 
purpose everyone raised his voice and the room 
became a perfect babel. Mr. Semper and Wilter 
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poured explanations and entreaties into the ears of 
Sir Francis, who, after listening to them rather 
grudgingly, at last endeavoured to obtain silence. 
There was a look about him, however, that dis- 
tressed Wilter, and made him dread what was com- 
ing. The gay, careless manner had gone for the 
moment and an air of intense obstinacy had taken 
its place. 

"I could not have believed it possible," Wilter 
thought, "but I suppose it must really be a fact 
that every man may lose himself at times." 

"Gentlemen," Francis began, "my friends and 
colleagues on the board have assured me that they 
do not regard the sentence to which I felt bound to 
take such strong exception, as conveying any charge 
against our honour. (Loud and general applause. ) I 
cannot oppose their view, and I am, therefore, willing 
to consider that it is only my good sense that has 
been attacked." Here the elderly shareholder in- 
terrupted by declaring that he heartily apologised 
for having characterised any remark of the chair- 
man's as nonsense, and more cheering followed. 

" I do not care about particular words," Sir Fran- 
cis went on coldly, "but many things have been 
said to-day, that reflect on my sense. That is past 
all denial Now there is no doubt in my own mind 
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that the dividend which we have proposed ought to 
be carried, and there can be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone that those who agree with me are strong 
enough to carry it. (Cheers and cries of "We 
will.") But in connection with this company, which 
has afforded me so much pleasure and interest, and 
in which my faith is so profoundly fixed, I particu- 
larly dislike the idea of using force to effect my 
objects. I want our shareholders to continue to 
be a thoroughly harmonious body. (Cheers.) I 
have, therefore, determined on making this offer 
to those who dissent from my policy. Our shares 
are now quoted at J[fi each, in the market. That 
price must seem too high to those who think us 
premature in attaching great importance to our last 
discoveries. (Hear, hear.) Well, I am willing to 
buy as many shares as any shareholder is willing to 
sell at £,6 ^s. a share, that is, at five shillings above 
the market price." 

He sat down amidst a pause of positive stupefac- 
tion and then Wilter leaped up. " I tell you that 
you have no right to accept that offer, made as it is 
in haste and without proper consideration." 

" No," said the old gentleman who has been so 
often referred to, " Sir Francis must not be allowed 
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to play the part of Don Quixote. I, for one, will 
not sell a single share." 

" You are wise," said Francis with almost a sneer ; 
then in a louder voice he added, " I am certain that 
I shall be making an excellent bargain for myself. 
No one who wishes to sell need entertain the small- 
est scruple about doing so." 

Nevertheless, though many were strongly tempted, 
the first impression was that it would not be fair to 
snap at a proposal which had obviously been made 
on the spur of the moment, and Wilter hoped that 
his friend would escape without having to pay any 
penalty for his rashness ; but suddenly a new actor 
appeared on the scene. 

" If my brother really wants to buy," said a voice, 
" and some of us really want to sell, why should we 
not all do what we wish ? " 

It was a small still voice that spoke and its owner, 
when he had come to an end, sat down suffused with 
blushes. 

" Damn that cur," muttered the exasperated David 
WUter. 

"Gentlemen," shouted Sir Francis, "that was 
my brother speaking, and he at any rate imderstands 
my real mind." 

The old shareholder rose with his head very erect. 
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" Gentlemen, this is not business. Do I understand 
that we pass the dividend and adopt the report of 
the directors ? " 

There were general cries of " Yes, yes." 

"Then perhaps the chairman will move the reso- 
lutions." 

The formalities were duly executed and once 
more the veteran addressed the meeting. "I ad- 
vise you all to leave the room with me," he said, 
and the door closed behind him almost before he 
had finished the sentence. 

There were many that followed, but can those 
who stayed behind be blamed ? 

The price that was being offered for their shares 
might be more than they were worth, but the offer 
was being made by a rich man, who was intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of the company. It 
might possibly be the whim of a passing moment, 
but even if it were so he could afford to indulge it. 
His own brother was going to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Why should not they do the same ? 

" Alfred, you will sell me your shares ? " said Sir 
Francis. 

" Yes," said Alfred ; "after what I have heard to- 
day, I think it will be most prudent to get rid of 
them." 
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He set an example that several larger shareholders 
and many timorous speculators followed, and David 
Wilter watched with horror the enormous purchases 
that Sir Francis was making. He remonstrated 
and implored, but quite in vain. 

Now that he had got his own way, Francis had 
entirely recovered his natural spirits and temper, and 
he only laughed at the anxiety of his friend. 

''It may be ruin, absolute ruin; you are mad, 
utterly mad I " cried Wilter. 

''I shall be a millionaire," was the cheerful an- 
swer. 

By the time that the meeting finally dispersed. 
Sir Francis had bought more than twenty thousand 
shares at a cost of ^130,000. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



BEFORE Lady Lassendale and Mary left 
London Giles called upon them twice, 
but upon neither occasion was he fortu- 
nate enough to find them at home. It 
was with great difficulty that his sister 
persuaded him to be patient, and not to make any 
pressing effort to bring about a meeting which Mary 
obviously wished to escape. What the feelings of 
the latter might be, Clara could not quite tell, 
though the two girls not infrequently saw one an- 
other. Mary never talked about herself, but her 
visits to her friend were always timed so as to avoid 
the possibility of encountering the friend's brother. 
That point Clara noticed particularly. 

Giles protested sorely against the counsels of in- 
action that were given him, but he could not deny 
that he had been unwise once, and he, therefore, 
forced himself to submit to his sister's guidance. 

" You will meet naturally at our wedding," said 
Clara, " and afterwards I may be able to help you," 
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" But your wedding is not to be till Christmas/* 
grumbled the other. However, he waited. 

Robert was delighted to learn that Giles still en- 
tertained some hopes, but about his chances he could 
form no opinion. Lady Lassendale, one day, told 
him that Mr. Amadin had quite given up coming to 
her house, from which they gathered that something 
decisive must have occurred in that quarter, but 
the news did not interest them very deeply, as the 
result was only in accordance with their anticipa- 
tions. 

To Clara the Lassendales were kindness itself. 
They sent her handsome presents, and everywhere 
declared their satisfaction at the marriage. Sir 
Francis, in particular, gave her some charming jew- 
ellery which he had wisely allowed Mary to select, 
and he offered her some shares in his company, 
which she laughingly declined as beyond her capaci- 
ties of management. How Mary did long that her 
brother would take a similar view ! None of the 
family were acquainted with all that had passed at 
the meeting, for Alfred had left it as soon as he had 
agreed to sell his own shares, and they were, there- 
fore, ignorant of the extreme danger to which Fran- 
cis was exposed. Wilter, who knew everything, was 
in utter despair, but Sir Francis himself was per- 
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fectly light-hearted and confident. He consented, 
indeed, to sell most of his race horses, which had 
been running badly during the year, and he relin- 
quished his preference for floating debts, and raised 
mortgages to provide himself with the fimds he 
required. It was found necessary to fix the amount 
at £^\^ofiQOy and Wilter was thankful to find that 
the estate was sufficiently valuable to bear such a 
burden. 

In the mean time, the good news about the fresh 
discoveries was apparently confirmed, and the shares 
of the company rose to £fi 5^., the price at which 
Francis had made his rash purchases. 

"Sell now," Wilter entreated, "and get your 
head out of the noose.*' 

" Stop short on the high road to my million, you 
mean," was all the answer that his prayers could 
elicit. 

It was most unfortunate, but as the autumn ad- 
vanced and the wedding drew near the health of 
Lady Lassendale became very imsatisfactory. It 
was at length decided that she must remain in Eng- 
land no longer, and before November had come to 
an end she and Mary were established in the south 
of France. In due course they received a visit from 
the newly married couple, who had gone abroad for 
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their honeymoon. Lady Lassendale had improved 
wonderfully, and the whole party were as cheerful 
as possible. Mary was never tired of admiring her 
brother in his new character of a husband, and 
Robert accepted her badinage with excellent grace. 
But there were occasional moments when he was 
more serious, and when he would speak with earn- 
est enthusiasm of all that Clara was to him. 

" You know her better than almost anyone," he 
said, " but even you can form no idea of what she 
really is. There is something about her, and about 
her brother too." He paused, but Mary looked as 
if she expected him to proceed, so he continued. 
" They both really are so unselfish, and so marvel- 
lously capable. When you live with either of them, 
you get a feeling that some strong hand has taken 
care and trouble from you, and that all you have to 
do in return is to be happy." 

" Yes," said Mary, " I can quite understand what 
you mean." 

" What wonderful luck it was for us, that they 
settled so near to Nettacott ! " 

" For you, at any rate," said Mary, brightly, " but 
I think that Clara seems thoroughly satisfied with 
her bargain." 

Robert decided that he would make a bold push. 
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" I hope, some day, that you will make an equally 
satisfactory bargain for yourself." 

"Thank you," said Mary with perfect calmness, 
" perhaps I may, but for the present, at all events, 
I mean to devote myself to mother." 

This expression of opinion was in due course re- 
ported to Clara, who had no hesitation in pronoimc- 
ing it to be genuine. 

" Then it looks as if Giles had little chance," said 
Robert. 

" I should scarcely say that," answered Clara. " I 
think that Mary hkes him, and it is clear that there 
is no one else. I should have good hopes if it were 
not for two difficulties that I see only too plainly." 

"And what are they, O wise woman?" asked 
Robert. 

"The first is the impatience of Giles, and the 
second is the pride of Mary." 

" But is Giles so very impatient ? " 

"Oh, dreadfully. Between his anxiety to win 
Mary for himself and his alarm lest some one else 
may carry her away he gets quite frantic at times, 
and keeps me in constant terror that he will do 
something idiotic." 

" Then you consider that he might do something 
that woidd have a bad effect ? " 
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" Very easily indeed. If he hurries matters he 
will fail to a certainty." 

" I should scarcely have thought it so serious as 
that," said Robert. 

" I am sure I am right," said Clara ; "you do not 
realise how proud Mary is. If she ever brings her- 
self to reverse the answer tbat she has once given 
to Giles it will only be with a very great struggle. 
If she gives the same answer a second time, she will 
most indubitably abide by it." 

" Would not that be very silly on her part, and 
why should my sister be supposed to be such a fool } " 

" No, no," said Clara, earnestly, " I am speaking 
most soberly. Mary is not at all a person who 
would lightly admit that she could have made a 
mistake in such a matter, and if she once confirms 
her previous decision it will become unassailable." 

"I cannot follow the argument," said Robert. 
" There is no reason why Mary should plead guilty 
to any mistake at all. She may have been quite 
right to refuse Giles five years ago, when they were 
both too young to know their own minds, and at 
any rate, there could be nothing inconsistent in her 
conduct if she were to accept him now. Circum- 
stances have altered completely." 

" That is not the way in which Mary will look at 
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the matter," said Clara. " If she ever takes Giles 
she will consider that she does so because she has 
changed her mind, and she will attach no weight at 
all to circumstances." 

" But that seems so childish." 

" I can't tell," said Clara, " but childish or not 
that is what Mary will feel. As to circiunstances, 
I only hope that they will not do my brother harm." 

" How can they ? " 

"Well, I trust that Mary has too much good 
sense and strength of mind to allow such considera- 
tions to weigh with her, but the prosperity that 
Giles has met with will not help his cause." 

" You mean that she may be afraid of being called 
mercenary." 

" Not exactly. I trust, as I have said, that she is 
too strong to be influenced in that way, but pros- 
perity leaves few wants to its happy possessors. 
Now, Mary would like to be wanted extremely. If 
Giles could get ruined both as to his health and his 
money I believe that she would be much more easily 
won. Only then, of course, he would no longer try 
to win her." 

"Then, perhaps," said Robert, "the best thing 
would be for him to be about half ruined. There 
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ought to be some point at which both their delicate 
idiosyncrasies might be satisfied/' 

* You goose ! but how I do wish that they would 
let me manage their affairs for them." 

" There, madam/' said Robert, " I coidially agree 
with you." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



DURING the spring months of the year 
1887 the reports from the company's 
property became once more disquieting. 
Seams of ore showed symptoms of run- 
ning out with unexpected rapidity, and 
new discoveries were not made. There was still 
plenty of ground to be examined, but more than one 
disappointment had occurred, and one of the direct- 
ors observed that he feared most of the plums had 
been eaten. 

The annual meeting was held, and a full state- 
ment of affairs was made, after which a largely re- 
duced dividend was declared. Sir Francis himself 
assented to this course, but only, as he was careful 
to point out, because he would not oppose what 
seemed to be an almost universal desire. The meas- 
ure, he said, was doubtless prudent, but overpru- 
dent, in his opinion, for his faith in the future 
remained quite unshaken. Upon this occasion, 
however, his confidence apparently failed to prove 
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infectious. The nominal price, at any rate, of the 
shares dropped considerably, but few transactions in 
them took place. 

"I wish I could buy some more myself," said 
Sir Francis. "They will be higher than ever be- 
fore in a few months." 

" I fear not," said Wilter, to whom this observa- 
tion was addressed. " I do not like our prospects 
much. Why not sell out even now, and make your- 
self comparatively safe ? " 

" And incur a dead loss on accoimt of a foolish 
temporary panic ? No, thank you." 

Wilter sighed gloomily, but he said no more. Sir 
Francis appeared to be impervious to reason, nor 
was there anyone to whose influence he showed 
himself amenable. Still, the danger was so immi- 
nent and so overpowering, that Wilter resolved to 
leave no stone unturned in his efforts to diminish it. 
As a first step he would call on Robert Lassendale, 
and accordingly he took his way to the chambers of 
the young lawyer in the Temple. 

It is not too much to say that Wilter's recital 
made Robert perfectly ill with terror. That Fran- 
cis was wading in uncomfortably deep water he 
knew, but nothing like the real situation had ever 
occurred to him. 
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" And he will not sell ? " he said at last. 

Wilter shook his head. 

"It is positively frightful," said Robert. "He 
must have completely lost his senses." 

" I am afraid so," answered Wilter gravely 

"And what is he living on?" pursued Robert. 
" I do not know what his rent-roll may be, but I am 
sure that the balance that remains after paying all 
the outgoings and the interest on the mortgages 
cannot be a large one." 

" He has, of course, the dividends on his shares 
in our company." 

" Yes, but I am very much mistaken if they have 
been enough to enable him to live within his income. 
We have all of us noticed that during the last few 
years he has largely increased his expenditure." 

"Yes," said Wilter, "but his dividends have 
amounted to a big sum. The question is what he 
will do if they have to be reduced to quite a low 
figure ? " 
• " Or perhaps disappear altogether," said Robert. 

" Could you speak to him ? " asked Wilter. 

" It would make matters worse," answered Rob- 
ert decidedly. "He would not listen to me, and 
my imsuccessf ul attempts would only make him more 
determined than ever." 
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Wilter felt that this was true, and the two men 
sat silent, engrossed in painfid reflections. The 
prospect was wretched indeed, and they were un- 
able to' cheer themselves with even one gleam of 
hope. The cloud had no silver lining at all. They 
parted at length with an agreement that they would 
meet again next day on the chance of the night 
bringing them wise coimsels. 

When Robert returned to his home that evening 
he lost no time in taking Clara into his confidence, 
and Giles was shortly afterwards summoned to 
assist in their deliberations. It was he who first 
made a practical suggestion. 

" Sir Francis did once sell some shares as a fa- 
vour to Miss Lassendale, as I imderstand ? '* 

" Yes," returned Robert, " but after that one sale 
her influence was exhausted. He will not sell any 
more to please her." 

" No, but it seems that the best way of persuad- 
ing him to part with his shares is to ask him to do 
so as a favour to another person. Now suppose I 
were to beg him to let me purchase some from him 
on the score of old times, do you think he might 
possibly consent ? " 

" How could you frame such a request ? " 

<' Easily enough, I should think. You say that 
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the total number of shares in the company is 1 25yOCX>i 
of which he holds about 50,000 ? " 

" Yes." 

"Well, let me see what sort of letter I could 
write to him." 

A few minutes spent in the active use of a pencil 
produced the following result : 



" My Dear Lassendale : 

" I am afraid that you may be disposed to regard 
this letter as a piece of impertinence, but if so I 
can only ask you to excuse it in consideration of our 
early acquaintance. 

" I will come at once to the point, and will say 
that for reasons of my own, with which I need not 
trouble you, I am anxious to purchase a large block 
of shares in the company over which you preside. 
I suppose that it might be possible gradually to ob- 
tain what I want in the open market, but I certainly 
could not do this quickly, and time is of importance 
to me. I believe that there has lately been a tem- 
porary fall in the value of the shares, but this, of 
course, should be ignored. I shall esteem it a very 
great favour if, for the sake of old times, you will al- 
low me to buy 5,000 shares from you for £fi ^s. a 
share. I remain, etc/' 
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" What do you think of that ? " asked Giles, when 
he had read the composition to his two companions; 
'<do you imagine that such a request might con- 
ceivably tempt him ? " 

" But you cannot be serious ? " exclaimed Robert ; 
"you cannot be permitted to risk money in that 
Quixotic way.** 

" Oh, yes," said Giles, " there is no trouble about 
that. The question is what your brother will think." 

" I venture to guess that he will be excessively 
puzzled," said Clara. 

Both of her hearers laughed and agreed that she 
would prove correct in her anticipation. 

"But granting that he is puzzled at first," said 
Giles, "what will his second thoughts be ? " 

" Will he believe that you coidd not get the shares 
in the market ? " said Robert. 

" I should think so," answered Giles. " It is 
quite a small company after all, and probably the 
number of shareholders is very limited." 

" I wonder," said Robert, " what object he will 
imagine you to have in wanting the shares." 

" Will he trouble his head about that ? " 

" I fear that he will see through it," said Clara ; 
"he knows that all his family want him to sell, and 
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he will suppose that you have come to their assist- 
ance." 

" No, no," cried Robert, " he could not possibly 
think that No one but Giles could have conceived 
the idea of risking such a sum in the cause of friend- 
ship, and Francis will never even dream of such a 
possibility." 

<' And yet it is just the simple truth," said Clara, 
looking proudly at her brother. 

" Nonsense," said Giles shortly, " you both of you 
know quite well why I do it." 

There was silence for a moment and then Robert 
b^;an to laugh. 

** I know what view. Francis will take." 

"Well, what?" 

<* We are all of us aware that there is in him a 
good bit of the simplest vanity." 

'* Yes." 

" Very good. Then he will consider that his com- 
pany is such a magnificent affair that Giles wants 
to get prominently connected with it for the mere 
sake of the connection." 

"Oh, Robert," exclaimed Clara, "you are quite 
right. That is exactly what Francis will say. What 
a pity Mr. Victor cannot hear him ! " 

"We must not think about Mr. Victor," said 
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Giles. '' His image would be too appalling if I were 
to conjure it up under present circumstances. But 
I hope that you may be right about Sir Francis. 
If he regards the sale of his shares as a favour to 
me of the kind that you are supposing, his good 
nature will very likely induce him to sell." 

"Yes," said Robert, "it would not surprise' me 
if he were to do so." 

" Then I shall send my letter," said G3es»^ ^ and 
hope for the best" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



WHEN Sir Francis first read the appli- 
cation which Giles had made to him, 
he was quite as much puzzled as Clara 
had prophesied. Wilter, to whom he 
appealed, could suggest no reason for 
what appeared a most extraordinary proceeding, but 
he used his utmost endeavours to persuade his friend 
to comply with the wish that Giles had expressed. 
To this, however, Francis demurred. He was de- 
termined, he said, before granting or refusing so 
strange a request to penetrate its motive, and he 
would therefore go and talk to Robert on the sub- 
ject that very afternoon. 

There is no doubt that he would have carried out 
this intention if his evil destiny had not led him in 
the course of the morning to call upon his mother, 
who was again in town for the season, accompanied 
by Mary and Alfred. 

They were all three of them together when Fran- 
cis made his appearance, and he lost no time in com- 
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municating to them his singular tidings. Mary, of 
course, understood at once, but she remained quite 
silent while Alfred expounded his theory. This 
was to the effect that Giles had gone mad, and that 
it was owing to insanity that he had offered to buy 
shares at a price much exceeding their market value. 

** It is not at all likely that he is mad," said Fran- 
cis at last, " but it is certainly possible that he may 
have got some bee into his bonnet about this par- 
ticular concern, and if so nothing would induce me 
to take any advantage of him." 

"What nonsense!" cried Mary, eagerly; "why, 
I saw Clara only two days ago, and she happened to 
mention that she had never seen her brother so busy 
or so well. You may be sure that he knows what 
he is about." 

" You may call my idea nonsense, if you please," 
said Alfred in an offended tone, " but how else will 
you account for his readiness to throw money away, 
yes, actually to throw it away ? " 

" It seems to me," said Lady Lassendale, " that 
you are creating difficulties which do not exist. If 
the company is such a good one, it is surely quite 
natural for Mr. Woodleigh, who is a business man, to 
wish to join it." 

" By Jove, mother," exclaimed Sir Francis, " you 
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have hit the mark. No doubt Giles sees that it will 
be an advantage to himself to establish relations with 
us, and he may even be specially desirous of purchas- 
ing shares from me as a proof of his intimacy with 
the chairman." 

"There, you see," said Lady Lassendale, "it is all 
perfectly plain and simple." 

" Giles was always a nice fellow," Sir Francis con- 
tinued, " and I should be really glad to do him a 
service. I think that I will let him have the shares." 

For one moment the fate of the speaker himg in 
the balance. He had placed upon the letter the 
interpretation which Robert had foretold, and for 
which Giles had hoped. His good nature was stirred, 
and he was well disposed to do what he was asked. 
Had he been alone with Robert, who would have im- 
hesitatingly assured him that he had judged rightly 
about the motives which he attributed to Giles, he 
would indubitably have yielded. His shares would 
have been sold, the course of events might have 
been changed, and his ruin might possibly have been 
averted. But it was not to be. From Alfred's 
lips came the decisive words. 

" Who is talking nonsense now ? The truth has 
just occurred to me. Giles is only trying to please 
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Mary. He knows that she is most urgent that you 
should sell." 

Mary and Francis both flushed crimson, and Mary 
darted a look of keen indignation at the speaker. 
There was an awkward silence, during which Al- 
fred's complacent face showed that he was congrat- 
ulating himself upon his own acuteness, and then 
Sir Francis asked : 

" Have you any foundation for that remark ? " 

" I put two and two together," replied Alfred. 

« Well ? " 

" Well, then it comes out plainly enough. All of 
us are anxious that you should sell a lot of your 
shares. Robert has told this much to Giles, and 
Giles thinks that he sees a chance of ingratiating 
himself with Mary." 

<* Why can't you let me and my shares alone ? " 
said Sir Francis angrily. 

*' I am sure that I have never tried to interfere 
with you," said Alfred, in a manner that was half 
sulky and half deprecating. 

<' Why, you have just this instant said that you 
among others were anxious that I should sell." 

" Yes," said Alfred, " but that was a slip of the 
tongue, and I apologise for it. Instead of saying 
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that all of us wanted you to sell out, I ought to have 
said that most of the family did so." 

" Then you don't wish me to do so yourself ? " 

" It is a subject upon which I have no wishes." 

" Alfred ! " exclaimed Mar}', " how can you be so 
horrid ? You know as well as I do that Francis has 
not got a friend in the world who would not advise 
his selling." 

" Yes," said Francis, ** and I only wish they would 
keep their advice till I asked them for it." 

" Quite so," said Alfred, " and that is what I pro- 
pose to do myself." 

"Francis," cried Mary energetically, "listen to 
me for one moment. I met Mr. Tutus yesterday 
and he frightened me so much about your position 
that I made up my mind to see you to-day and make 
an appeal to your heart, which is always kind. If 
you will not be prudent for your own sake I im- 
plore you to think of my mother and of us all. If 
that dreadful prophecy came true, and if you were 
to be ruined, it might not even be yourself that 
would suffer most bitterly. At any rate you would 
not suffer alone. Oh, if you will not have mercy 
on yourself, do, I pray you, have mercy on us." 

She buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
Francis was a good deal touched. 
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" Why, Mary," he began in rather uncertain tones, 

how can you make yourself so miserable about 
such — well, about such rubbish — I assure you that — 
that — " 

Alfred intervened. "Some of what Mary said 
was exceedingly true. If you were ruined we should 
have to expect some disagreeable experiences our- 
selves. You might want money — " 

"I swear I would never come to you for any. 
But Mary, I really assure you that your terrors are 
chimerical. You do not know how very valuable 
the property of our company is, but I do." 

" You cannot know it," said Mary firmly. " Mr. 
Tutus explained the matter to me, and I have at 
least sense enough to understand his explanation. 
The value of your property depends on its imder- 
ground wealth, and no one can be sure what will be 
foimd beneath the surface until the soil is actually 
dug up." 

" That is a subject which I need not argue with 
you, but all the indications of our territory are so 
strikingly favourable that great success is certain. 
I intend to make a large fortune by means of our 
company, and as surely as I am standing here I shall 
do it." 

He spoke with such conviction that Mary for the 
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moment was slightly impressed, but then she re- 
covered herself. " Oh, Francis, those are only wild 
words. Do not, I entreat you, refuse my prayer I " 

" What is your prayer ? " 

" Why, that you will sell many of your shares and 
secure the safety of us all." 

" Now, was I not right about Giles ? " broke in 
the ill-omened voice of Alfred. 

Francis turned round as if he was stung. " Then 
you have all been. plotting, have you, to drive me 
into acting against my own judgment. But you 
shall not succeed, as I can promise you." 

"No, no," cried Mary, "Alfred has no right 
whatever to speak as he does." 

" Do you mean that you knew nothing of this 
offer from Giles until I told you of it ? " 

" Nothing whatever." 

" Does it not strike you that in making it he has 
taken a very imusual step } " 

"I daresay. If you consider it very unusual I 
have no doubt that you are right." 

" And does his conduct astonish you ? " 

" How can I answer such a question ? I know 
nothing about business ways and customs." 

"That is quite a sufficient answer for my pur- 
pose," said Sir Francis. "You are evidently not 
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astonished at all. Well/' he continued as Mary 
was silent, '^ Giles may or may not have gained your 
favour, but he most decidedly shall not get my shares. 
He has behaved like a meddlesome fool, and so I 
will tell him plainly." 

" Oh, my dear," exclaimed Lady Lassendale, " I 
am sure Giles never dreamed of offending you. 
Please do not hurt his feelings and make things 
disagreeable with Clara." 

'< I cannot help it," said Sir Francis as he left the 
room ; <' I must give him a bit of my mind, but it is 
altogether his own fault." 
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CHAPTER XXV 




HERE are you going, my dear, and 
how smart you are," said Lady Las- 
sendale, as Alfred looked into the 
drawing room one morning with his 
hat in his hand. 
**I am going to lunch with Miss Argent," an- 
swered Alfred, to the great surprise of his mother 
and sister. 

<< I am sure that I am delighted to hear it," said 
Lady Lassendale ; <* you go out so seldom, and Miss 
Argent seems such a very nice person." 

" She seems sensible," said Alfred with dignity, 
" though perhaps she is rather too authoritative." 
" Authoritative ? " 

" Yes. When she first invited me I refused, but 
she made such a point of my coming to her, that I 
found I must agree to do so." 

" And she could not prove her good sense more 
pleasantly," said Lady Lassendale. " Moreover, she 
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seems to be getting quite fond of Mary, and alto- 
gether I think that she is most delightful." 

*^ I wonder why Isabel asks him/' said Mary, as 
soon as Alfred had taken his departure. 

" What is there to wonder at ? " 

'^Nothing, I suppose, but Isabel hates luncheon 
parties as a rule, and she scarcely knows Alfred 
at all." 

" I suppose she wants to know him better," said 
Lady Lassendale laughing. 

"I suppose she considers him an oddity," said 
Mary, " and she studies oddities whenever she gets 
the chance." 

"I see nothing odd about Alfred at all," said 
Lady Lassendale in displeased tones, and thus put- 
ting an end to the conversation. 

Miss Argent was a young lady as unconventional 
as any young lady can reputably be, but she sacri- 
ficed to appearances so far as to retain upon her prem- 
ises for the purposes of chaperonage a useful Cousin 
Ursula of an uncertain age. On the present occa- 
sion her party was limited to this relative and her- 
self, and Alfred was relieved to find no further guests, 
but he was still uneasy at the thought of his imac- 
customed rashness in committing his comfort to the 
imknown dishes of two strangers both of the female 
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^ It wsu fry>%t g</>i fA yon to coce to cs in tfcis 
yer/ trrf//rnuJ vatr,^ taid Mi» Argent, '^and agpsdn I 
n$tM aif/^Jtj^ for orX hsmng gcC anyone to meet 

^ NVa at an,'' naid Alfred almost eagerly ; «< I can 
a^^are you that I have enjoyed myself thoroughly. 
That UMUr tutsan— hut I don't think you toc4 any.** 

^ No, l/ijt I kn^/w what it ought to be like." 

*^ It was wmply perfect, not iced, or half fced, but 
with jiMt the right Kuspicion of ke about it." 

*^ WouM yfpn care for the receipt ? " asked Bliss 
AfK^mt with a great show of interest. 

Alfrcrl'n face beamed for a moment, but then 
tlarkmal again m he answered, 

** I am Murc my mother's cook could never manage 
It, Still/' he added, as an afterthought, " it is very 
kind of you to offer it." 
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** It shall be got ready for you at all events/' said 
Miss Argent. " Your own cook perhaps — " 

" She is good," said Alfred, " very good for a per- 
son who never comes to London, but I am afraid — 
It is so hard that my family should be so stupid on 
such a subject." 

" They are indifferent about cookery, are they ? " 

'< Savages could not be more so," said Alfred 
gravely ; " why, only yesterday I heard Francis de- 
clare that a dish of beans and bacon was the best 
thing in the world." 

" What a queer taste I " said Miss Argent, " but 
Sir Francis is unlike other people, is not he ? Some 
one told me a story the other day about something 
which he did in the City that sounded utterly in- 
credible.*' 

** Indeed I" said Alfred indifferently, "I assure 
you that it is a positive fact about the beans and 
bacon." 

" Wonderful I but now I want to ask if my story 
can be true. My informant told me that at a meet- 
ing of a company in which your brother holds a 
leading position, some dissatisfaction was expressed 
by some of the shareholders, and that Sir Francis 
offered to give more than the market price for the 
shares of any one who wished to sell, and that he 
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actually did spend a very large sum of money in 
carrying his offer into effect. Now, is it possible 
for a business man to do such a thing as that ? " 

" Francis did it/* said Alfred calmly, " but I would 
not assert that he is a man of business/' 

" But was he not chairman of the company ? * 

" Oh, yes." 

" Well, then, he must have had experience of busi- 
ness ways, and he really did this wonderful thing ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I was determined to find out. It did sound so 
extraordinary. But what was his motive ? " 

" I am afraid that is more than I can tell you. 
He said he was willing to buy, and some of the 
shareholders said they wanted to sell, so I suggested 
that both parties should please themselves." 

"Then you were at the meeting?" 

" I was indeed," said Alfred complacently, " and 
if I had not been there I doubt if they would have 
taken advantage of my brother's offer. Until I 
spoke there was a great deal of hesitation." 

" Then the responsibility for the transaction rests 
with you," said Miss Argent. 

" No, no," exclaimed Alfred, startled at this view 
of the matter. "On no account would I be re- 
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sponsible for the doings of any man, let alone Fran- 
cis." 

"I beg your pardon. I thought you seemed 
pleased with what you had done." . 

"I assure you that I did nothing. Francis de-. 
clared that rather than allow any one to be dissat- 
isfied he would buy his shares, and as I was dis- 
satisfied I agreed to sell mine, and then a number 
of other people followed my example. I am sure 
that does not make me responsible to any one, in 
any way, for anything." 

" You appear to dislike the notion of responsibil- 
ity." 

" I should thmk I did," said Alfred heartily. 

** I must s^y it was rather a fine thing for Sir 
Francis to do," said Miss Argent. " It was a real 
bit of chivalry." 

" But he expects to make money ultimately out of 
the shares he has bought." 

" He provides a good profit as I imderstand for 
his friends in the first place, and takes a very large 
risk for himself." 

" Much too large," said Alfred, " at least I fear so." 

" You consider it much too large ? " 

" Forgive me, I am not speaking of what I think 
myself. I should consider it presumption on my 
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part to form any opinions about my brother's af- 
feirs, but some of my family are less scrupulous than 
I am as to interference, and I know that they have 
remonstrated with Francis." 

"Excuse my unpardonable curiosity, but have 
the remonstrances produced any effect ? " 

** None at all, I should imagine," replied Alfred, 
who had by this time quite regained his composure ; 
" at least Mary seemed quite as unhappy as usual 
about it this morning." 

"Poor Mary," said Miss Argent, with one irre- 
pressible glance of disapprobation at this very im- 
concerned brother. " I have thought for some time 
that there was trouble weighing upon her." 

"She always does fuss about Francis and his 
shares. Now when I held some she never cared a 
single pin whether I sold them or not." 

" I hope I shall meet Sir Francis one day," said 
Miss Argent, "I like people who do uncommon 
things, and besides I am a very business-like wo- 
man, and I should love to invest under his auspices 
with the hope that he would not let me lose my 
money if affairs went wrong." 

" There is a great deal in that, upon my word," 
said Alfred seriously. " I wonder if it would be 
wise to buy into his company again ? " 
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< Why not propose to purchase some of his own 
shares?" 

^' That would be useless. Giles Woodleigh, whom 
I think you met at our house last year, made a simi- 
lar request a few days ago, and according to my 
brother Robert he got thoroughly well snubbed for 
his pains." 

" Poor man, but why should he be snubbed ? " 

<^I can't say, but possibly because I pointed 
out — " 

" Oh, then, are you responsible for the snub ? " 

'' No, no, I did not mean it in that way.. But 
when they were speculating as to why Giles should 
want the shares, I made a suggestion as to his mo- 
tives, and then Francis got annoyed." 

« Supposing that nothing to annoy him had oc- 
curred would there have been any chance of your 
brother's meeting Mr. Woodleigh's wishes ? " 

<' Perhaps he might have done so. He did con- 
sider the question." 

" Why then, you were not only the cause of his 
buying the shares, but also of his keeping them," 
said Miss Argent, more emphatically than she real- 
ised. 

"No," cried Alfred, sharply, "I assure you — I 
thought that I had explained already." 
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" Oh, perfectly, I quite understand. It was only a 
bad joke. But why are you so very anxious to dis- 
claim all participation ? If the company is a great 
success, and Sir Francis becomes a millionaire, should 
not you like to reflect that you had assisted him on 
his road ? " 

" But I haven't," expostulated Alfred fretfully, 
" and I do really wish you would not say things like 
that. Responsibilities of all kinds are quite out of 
my line. I am not strong enough to bear them, and 
I can't tell you how I detest having them attributed 
to me." 

" Oh, I am so sorry. I do most humbly entreat 
you to forgive me, and I promise faithfully not to 
repeat my offence." 

** I really feel quite agitated," said Alfred, getting 
up from his chair. " I almost think that if you will 
excuse me I will go home and be quiet." 

"I am afraid you will never come and see me 
again," said Miss Argent, with her eyes meekly bent 
upon the ground. " I have behaved so very badly." 

"You will know better another time," said Al- 
fred forgivingly. " I'm sure that it was only want 
of thought on your part." 

" Indeed it was nothing worse." 

" And I hope I shall soon forget it and only re- 
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member your admirable luncheon. As to the receipt 
for the lobster cream ? " 

"Why, of course, it ought to have been ready 
long ago. You shall take it away with you, and 
perhaps it may soften your feelings towards me." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 




ARY/' said Miss Argent, " will you 

allow me to be very impertinent ? " 

" Of course," answered Mary. 

" You know that I have a good 

deal of business to attend to, which 

means that I have to pay many visits to the City." 

" Yes." 

" Well, among other people whom I see there is 
Mr. Counsell, and the other day he talked to me 
about your brother. Sir Francis. He did not know 
him personally, but he seemed interested in your 
family." 

" I wonder why." 

"Mr. Woodleigh appears to have talked to him 
about you all — But let me go on. Mr. Counsell 
told me a long story about Sir Francis, who was 
now, as he considered, in a highly perilous position, 
and I confess that, although I do not know your 
brother, I got almost excited." 

"Then," said Mary, "Mr. Counsell, no doubt, 
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told you all about the company and the enormous 
nimiber of shares in it that Francis holds." 

<< Yes/' said Miss Argent, ** and about the manner 
in which he purchased them. It was not business, 
but it was splendid — I quite admire your brother." 

"Do you?" exclaimed Mary, wondering at the 
eagerness with which her friend spoke. " I am very 
glad to hear it, but we are all very anxious about 
him." 

"Naturally," Miss Argent agreed. "I call his 
action splendid, but at the same time it is one that 
would be more appropriate to a lunatic than to the 
chairman of a company." 

' That is what we fear so dreadfully." 

" There can be no doubt about it whatever, but 
I am possessed by a whim to try if we cannot rescue 
Sir Francis from the consequences of his gallant 
foolishness. He has contrived in some way to touch 
my imagination, and I am going to help him." 

" He will not accept help," said Mary. 

"He must," returned Miss Argent. "I am a 
rich woman, and though I say it of myself I am a 
capable woman, and it will be odd to me if I cannot 
have my way." 

" You will fail in this instance," said Mary shak- 
ing her head. " Francis has already refused to sell 
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any shares and as long as he keeps them the dan- 
ger must remain." 

" Yes, but he must be forced into selling." 

** He is very obstinate." 

" Possibly, but I do not despair. When you say 
he has refused to sell, I suppose you refer to Mr. 
Woodleigh's offer ? " 

Have you heard of that } " 
Certainly. Mr. Alfred informed me. He said 
that Mr. Woodleigh had been well snubbed." 

" Was Francis rude ? " cried Mary. 

" Verj' rude, indeed, as I understood," answered 
Miss Argent, "but that matters nothing. Your 
brother was silly to lose his temper, but the sub- 
ject is one upon which he is naturally very touchy, 
so we must not expect wisdom from him." 

'< I must ask Clara about it," said Mary, speaking 
half to herself. 

" Never mind about the rudenes^" Miss Argent 
continued, " for that will at any rate injure no bones. 
I want to ask you what you think of my appl)'ing to 
your brother to let me have a few of his shares. 
That would break the ice and make him less un- 
willing to sell to other people in future, and he can- 
not refuse a poor ignorant woman on the ground 
that she is taking a liberty." 
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" No," said Mary, " but still you will not be suc- 
cessful." 

" But you will do what you can to assist me ? " 

« Certainly I will." 

" Very well. Now I want to speak to Sir Fran- 
cis suddenly, and not allow him time for any reflec- 
tion." 

"Yes," said Mary, "that is your best chance. 
Would you come one day and meet him at lunch ? " 

" The very thing I was going to suggest. But 
you must have no one present except yourselves. 
Then, if you and your mother support me. Sir Fran- 
cis must yield." 

" I am not so sanguine, but we will do what we 
can, and I will take care that there is no one but my 
mother and myself at luncheon on the occasion." 

" Yes, do," said Miss Argent, " and fix a day on 
which Mr. Alfred will be away. I don't want him 
to be among my audience." 

" I should think not," thought Mary, shuddering 
as she recollected the mischief that Alfred had al- 
ready brought about. 

"Though mind you," said Miss Argent most un- 
expectedly, " I have the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Alfred.'* 

Mary looked at her with unaffected astonishment, 
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but was wholly unable to gather from Miss Argent's 
expression whether she had spoken in jest or in 
earnest. 

The requisite arrangements were not carried out 
without some difficulty. Francis detested any set 
luncheons, and Alfred could seldom be persuaded to 
accept invitations. However Mary managed every- 
thing satisfactorily at last. Sir Francis promised to 
come, and Clara, who had been initiated into the 
conspiracy, secured Alfred's absence by pleading for 
his company on the appointed day in a particularly 
urgent and flattering letter. The field was there- 
fore fully prepared, and it remained for Miss Argent 
to make the most of her opportunity. 

She began with consummate art by informing Sir 
Francis that she was a regular woman of business, 
who was always on the look-out for good things in 
the money market. Did he know of anything 
tempting at that particular moment } 

Sir Francis knew of nothing, but he soon began 
to admire the extent of Miss Argent's information, 
and to recognise that her acquaintance with City af- 
fairs was far more extensive than his own. Lunch- 
eon was nearly over before she approached her im- 
mediate object by remarking that she had once been 
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very much inclined to buy some shares in his own 
company, but had been dissuaded. 

^<I am sure that we should esteem it a great 
honour if you were to join us at any time/' said Sir 
Francis, paying the compliment with unwonted ease. 
He had in fact never experienced so little difficulty 
in talking to a young lady in all his life. 

"Thank you," said Miss Argent, "perhaps I may 
do so, but I hear that your prospects are not as good 
as they were." 

" Some people take that view, but I maintain that 
they are utterly wrong. If I had money to invest 
I should certainly buy more shares at their present 
price, that is, if I could get any." 

" Are they hard to pick up then ? " 

" I expect so. Our present shareholders are not 
very numerous, and most of us believe in our future." 

" I have heard that your own holding is enormous, 
that you own half of the total number of shares." 

" Not quite as many as that," answered Francis, 
" but I confess to owning a large number." 

" I have been told that you are positively greedy 
over them." 

" Everybody is greedy over good things, or ought 
to be." 

" Then this is really a good thing ? " 
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" I think so." 

" And what is the present price of the shares ? " 

" Nominally they are now about ^^4 each, but I 
doubt if you could really buy at that figure." 

"Might I ask you what you paid for your own 
latest investments ? " 

" ;£6 5^. a share/' replied Sir Francis. 

" Well, I have a fancy. You are good enough 
to say you would like me to become a shareholder. 
Will you sell me a small lot of shares, about two or 
three hundred, at that price ? *' 

"Oh, I could not," began Francis hastily, but 
Miss Argent interrupted him. 

"Surely you might oblige me in such a very 
trivial matter. You have got many thousands of 
shares. It could not hurt you to part with an odd 
hundred or two." 

Francis reflected, and for a moment both the girls 
thought that he was going to yield, but then he 
made up his mind. 

" No, Miss Argent, I am very sorry, but I can- 
not do what you wish. If I were to sell even a few 
shares my action would be misunderstood. That is 
one consideration, and then it is a matter of princi- 
ple with me." 
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" Principle ! " re-echoed Miss Argent, " what prin- 
ciple ? " 

'< I cannot hope to explain, but I feel myself in 
some way bound to keep my holding intact." 

'< But to gratify the whim of a lady," said Miss 
Argent pleadingly, " and it's such a trifle." 

" No, indeed," said Sir Francis, " I cannot and 
must not do it. I daresay you will not forgive me, 
and I know that I must seem disagreeable and prob- 
ably ridiculous, but these shares are in my eyes 
something more than mere shares." 

Miss Argent bit her lips as she felt that failure 
was about to be her portion. 

" Why, that sounds like romance," she said, " and 
surely a share in a limited liability company is not a 
romantic object." 

" Let me assure you once more how sorry I am," 
said Sir Francis, <' but I am afraid I must ask you 
to believe that I am in earnest." 

"And you subject me to the humiliation of a 
refusal ? " 

" Not that, I hope," said Sir Francis with a smile, 
"but if you would allow me the honour I would 
gladly try to secure shares for you. Though I do 
not consider myself at liberty to sell, it is quite pos- 
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sible that I could find some of our shareholders who 
might be persuaded to do so." 

"Thank you," said Miss Argent stiffly, and un- 
able to hide her disappointment, "but I need not 
trouble you with my broker's business. Mary warned 
me that I should not get your consent and it seems 
she was right.*' 

" I regret that it must be so," answered Sir Fran- 
ds, who in his turn was becoming slightly irritated at 
her pertinacity. 

"Shall we go, Isabel.?" asked Mary, moving 
towards the door, " it seems to be quite hopeless." 

And Miss Argent followed with indignation in 
her heart* 
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CHAPTER XXVII 



NOT many days elapsed before Mary ful- 
filled her intention of asking Clara what 
answer Giles had received from Sir 
Francis. 

" I do not precisely know," Clara said. 
"Giles told us that your brother would not hear 
of parting with any shares, but he gave no further 
details." 

"Do you think Francis was rude?" said Mary 
bluntly. 

"Why should we trouble ourselves?" answered 
Clara. " Giles does not intend us to hear any more 
about the matter." 

"But I cannot be satisfied in that way. Mr. 
Woodleigh proffered a great service, and it is too 
bad if it has been rejected in an imgracious fashion." 
" Well, if you must have it," said Clara, " I am 
afraid that Francis did send a disagreeable reply. 
Robert learned that he did 50 from Mr. Wilter, of 
whom he has lately been seeing a good deal" 
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" Then it is a monstrous shame," cried Mary. 

*' I will tell Giles your opinion," said Clara quickly, 
" and that will satisfy him most completely." 

"Yes, do tell him," said Mary, warmly. "His 
generosity shall not be altogether unappreciated." 

" Have you met him this year ? " inquired Clara. 

"No," said Mary, "we have not been at home 
when he has called, but I hope we shall persuade 
him to come and dine with us after Whitsuntide." 

"You are going out of town next week, aren't 
you > " 

" Yes, we are going to pay Alfred a visit, but it 
will only be for a few days." 

Giles did not try to conceal his delight when 
Clara reported to him what Mary thought about his 
offer, but he pretended to be angry with his sister 
for disclosing the incivility of Sir Francis. 

" Why did you say anything about it ? " he asked. 

" Because I couldn't help myself. Mary insisted 
on my speaking." 

" I shall call upon her and thank her for her kind- 
ness. Only, of course, I shall not find her. I 
wonder if I ever shall see her again." 

"Certainly you will. They are going into the 
country for Whitsuntide, and they intend to invite 
you to dinner as soon as they return.' 
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" A dinner party ! She will keep out of my way 
during the whole evening/' grumbled Giles, but 
nevertheless the prospect comforted him. 

"And I think," said Clara, "that I shall now 
venture to ask her to dine here and get you to come 
and meet her, but I still warn you that you must be 
very careful." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Giles, " I am sick of your 
warnings. There is a great wall of ice between 
Miss Lassendale and me and it only grows thicker 
as time runs on." 

" No," said Clara thoughtfully, " you are wrong 
about the ice thickening, for in truth it is melting 
away." 

Giles shook his head, but there was nothing more 
to say on the subject, and he listened with interest 
to the account which Clara proceeded to give him 
of Miss Argent's failure to persuade Sir Francis to 
sell her some shares. 

" He will be ruined, Clara, and he cannot be 
saved." 

" Do you know anything yourself about the com- 
pany?" 

" I have made hosts of inquiries and all the news 
that I get is unfavourable, and it is reported now that 
a lawsuit to which they attached no importance is to 
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go against them with very serious results. Yes, 
Sir Francis is doomed, and I daresay that a harsh 
judge might consider that he deserved his fate ; but 
what about the others, and what about her ? " 

" But whatever money of his own he might lose," 
said Clara, <' Lady Lassendale and Mary would be 
safe." 

<< They would both insist on placing their whole 
fortunes at his disposal," said Giles. 

Clara looked very uncomfortable. "I never 
thought of that, but it is exactly what they would 
do. Oh, Giles, it is terrible ; but surely for such a 
state of things there must be some remedy." 

" Must there } Then I wish that some one would 
. discover it." 

During the week that followed, Giles made an- 
other eflFort to secure an interview with Mary, but 

he was unsuccessful. On the other hand, he re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to dine with Lady 
Lassendale, and Whitsuntide therefore found him 
in a tolerable state of content, but he vt^ most un- 
expectedly exalted to the highest pitch of human 
bliss by the receipt of a letter from Alfred inviting 
him to his house for three nights, with profuse apolo- 
gies for the shortness of the in\atation. 

"What a good fellow he is after all," declared 
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Giles to himself. '' I used not to think much of him, 
but how he has improved with years. It is the very 
kindest thing in the world to give me this chance 
with his sister, and at any rate it is now clear that 
she does not object to my meeting her." 

But Giles was far from doing justice to the mo- 
tives which inspired his would-be host. Alfred had 
no thought of any one but himself when he issued 
his invitation, and indeed he wrote without the 
knowledge of his mother or his sister. The truth 
was that his enemies, the sanitary authorities, had 
again attacked him, and it had occurred to him that 
the advice of an expert engineer might be usefuli 
and might enable him to resist their demands. He 
grasped the opportunity, and by a slight exercise of 
hospitality secured a first-rate opinion for nothing. 

** I suppose," thought Giles, continuing his medi* 
tations, ^< that Clara would preach caution again and 
possibly advise me not to go. Fancy not going 
when such a chance is offered me. I own I cannot 
understand her excessive prudence. She is clever 
and she knows Miss Lassendale thoroughly, and 
yet I am sure she is mistaken. Her anxiety for my 
happiness must make her unduly timid. However, 
now I shall act on my own judgment." 

He felt no misgivings and started on his journey 
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in the very best of spirits, but if Clara could have 
been informed of what was passing she might proba- 
bly have feared that Sir Francis was not the only 
member of his family whose fortunes and happiness 
would suffer from Alfred's whole-hearted devotion 
to his own interests. 

The Saturday evening commenced admirably. 
Mary apologised for the rudeness of Francis and 
Giles was in Paradise, but gradually, alas, his feel- 
ings were too obviously revealed, and of the four 
members of the company Alfred alone was blind to 
the situation. Mary took fright, and on the Sunday 
Giles was plunged into despair. He came down 
early to breakfast, but Mary was not there. She 
had already started for the Sunday School and Giles 
felt that education had its drawbacks. They were 
both in church, but Mary played the organ and sat 
out of his sight. The wife of the clergyman walked 
home with her, while immediately after limcheon 
she contrived to disappear and Giles saw her no 
more until the dinner bell had rung. By this time 
he had become entirely disconcerted, and with Mary 
uncomfortable and Lady Lassendale nervous, it re- 
quired all Alfred's obtuseness to keep up appear- 
ances. During the actual progress of dinner, indeed, 
matters were wretched. Giles, feeling himself f ur- 
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ther than ever from his love, only spoke fitfully and 
from a sense of duty, Alfred was occupied with his 
cook's successes and failures, and the two ladies 
could not have conversed with each other even if they 
had desired to do so. But in truth Mary was quite 
as constrained as Giles himself, and it was with great 
relief that she escaped from the dining-room. When 
the gentlemen subsequently came into the drawing- 
room things took a different turn. Alfred began 
to talk, and being rejoiced at the unusual amoimt 
of encouragement which he met with he talked vo- 
luminously. As long as he confined himself to his 
own belongings all went well, but unhappily as the 
evening was drawing near to its end, he directed his 
remarks to the subject of his brother, and spoke so 
gloomily, and, in spite of the efforts now made by 
both Mary and Giles, so persistently about the pros- 
pects of Sir Francis, that he sent Lady Lassendale 
to bed decidedly troubled about her eldest son. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 



THE morning brought with it no comfort. 
Lady Lassendale was unwell, having 
spent a wakeful night, and Mary re- 
mained upstairs in attendance upon her 
mother. Alfred now declared in deeds, 
if not in words, the object of his invitation and carried 
Giles off on a visit of inspection. Giles forced him- 
self to pay attention to the arrangements about which 
his opinion was sought, and in a most uncompromis- 
ing fashion pronounced them to be quite insanitary. 
The expression on Alfred's face, however, caused 
him slightly to regret the precipitation which his 
professional instincts had led him to display, and he 
added, "But, of course, their condition could never 
have become apparent to you, who are no expert in 
such matters, and you would naturally consider that 
they could go on quite well as they are." 

" And you say that they cannot do so," said Al- 
fred, looking very black. 

" They certainly ought not to do so." 
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** I believe that all this sanitary business is non- 
sense. Something is condemned in order that some- 
body may get a job, and the cost has to come from 
the landlord's pocket." 

Giles could not help laughing as he answered: 
" I am afraid there will be no job for me here at all 
events." 

" And how much money do you suppose the al- 
teration will require ? " 

" Ten or twelve pounds," answered Giles, after a 
little calculation. 

"Ten good sovereigns wasted," said Alfred. 
" However, of course I must go to the wall. I 
always do." 

'' Fortunately it is only a small affair," said Giles, 
with a well-intended effort at consolation. 

" Indeed," said Alfred sulkily. " But everything 
is a trifle that comes out of another man's purse." 

"I am exceedingly sorry," Giles began, "but 
surely you expect some expenses to be — " 

"Expenses, yes," broke in Alfred, "but I did not 
expect them here. I see nothing wrong myself, and 
I hoped you would agree with me and back me with 
your authority." 

"That is impossible, I regret to say," said Giles, 
rather shortly. 
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" Very well then," said Alfred, and during their 
return to the house he did not again open his lips. 

On reaching home they found that unpleasant 
news was awaiting them. Lady Lassendale had not 
improved as the day had gone on, and Mary had 
grown imeasy and had finally sent for Dr. SearL 
Dr. Searl had been, and although he trusted that 
there was not much amiss, he had ordered his pa- 
tient to remain in bed and to be perfectly quiet. 
Under these circiunstances, with Mary invisible and 
Alfred as disagreeable as possible, Giles had no 
hesitation in cutting short his visit and returning to 
London that afternoon. It was only forty-eight 
hours since he had left it, but in that brief time 
how much disappointment he had been compelled 
to endure. 

There was comparatively little business during 
the next few days to call for his attention, and as a 
not unnatural consequence Giles brooded more than 
he ought to have done over his troubles. Should 
he persevere in his pursuit of Mary, or should he 
come to an unalterable determination to give it up ? 
He wavered greatly. Pride and a fear that he 
might be persecuting her pulled him one way, but 
his love was hard to conquer. His decision was 
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still in abeyance when he again discussed the sub- 
ject with his sister. 

Clara listened to his story with the utmost eager- 
ness, but when he had finished she could not hide 
her consternation. 

" It is the most unfortunate thing that ever hap- 
pened," she cried. "Oh, Giles, why did you go.^ 
You should never have stayed in the house with 
her. Occasional meetings which did not last long 
she could have got through well enough, and in time 
they would have brought you together. But stay- 
ing in the same house ! What was she to do } You 
no doubt showed your feelings plainly enough, and 
her position must have been most painful. I really 
don't know which of you I am most sorry for." 

" Why should you be sorry for her ? She does 
not care." 

"Tm not so sure. I think that she does not 
know her own mind." 

" She knows it now," said Giles gloomily. 

" There is great danger that she may believe she 
does so," said Clara. " You were there, and she 
had to do something. She was not prepared to en- 
courage you, and she was therefore compelled to 
discourage you, and now she may imagine that she 
has committed herself." 
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" It is clear enough, though it half maddens me to 
admit it," said Giles. " I must give it up. My bet- 
ter judgment tells me so distinctly." 

" Oh, it is so sad," exclaimed Clara. " It is bad 
enough for you, but it will be worse for her in the 
end, for I am sure that she will never find any one 
equal to my brother." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" And it is all owing to that oaf Alfred. If it 
had not been for this fatal visit all would have come 
right." 

" But you agree that I must give it up now ? It 
is the only thing to do." 

" I don't know," said Clara. " At any rate you 
can take no active steps at present." 

" Nor ever again," said Giles. 

There did not seem to be anything more to say 
until Giles recollected the dinner to which he had 
engaged himself. "I shall excuse myself; I am 
sure that I had better not go. It would be awk- 
ward for her and misery to me." 

Clara looked very much troubled. " I cannot say 
that you are wrong. It might be wisest to avoid 
any immediate meeting." 

He wrote accordingly, but events occurred that 
made his letter useless. In spite of the favourable 
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view which Dr. Searl had at first expressed about 
Lady Lassendale*s indisposition no improvement in 
her condition took place. She could not leave her 
room, much less return to London. In Alfred's 
house she had been taken ill towards the end of 
May and she passed away before the month of June 
had run its course. Of Mary's devotion and of her 
subsequent grief Giles was never tired of hearing, and 
Clara was not unwilling to speak. She could not alto- 
gether abandon hope, and she considered that the im- 
mense change in Mary's life might cause her in time 
to regard her brother's affection with different eyes. 
" Surely," she said to herself, " it is her best chance 
of future happiness, and Mary deserves to be happy. 
And yet how dark everything looks. Robert has felt 
his mother's loss as deeply as it could be felt, but it 
is not that alone which has brought upon him his look 
of perpetual trouble. I suppose Sir Francis must 
be in an even worse position than I am aware of, 
and Robert thinks so very much of the family and 
of Nettacott. And then it makes one wild to reflect 
upon how it has all come about. That fool, I should 
like to say that accursed fool, Alfred. It is owing 
to him that Francis has got those shares, it is he 
who has brought about these last difficulties between 
Giles and Mary, and really, though it is too horrible 
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even for thought, it seems to have been his blunder- 
ing insensibility which was the immediate cause of 
the beginning of his mother's last illness. What 
terrible havoc a respectable fool can work when the 
surroundings favour its development ! " 

That Clara's feelings towards Alfred should be 
hard was natural enough, but whether they were 
equitable might be disputed. At least no idea ever 
entered the head of Alfred himself that he had done 
anything which he need regret. It would be imjust 
to him to say that he was at all indifferent to the 
loss of his mother. On the contrary, both he ' and 
Francis had loved her as well as they knew how to 
love, and they grieved for her as well as they knew 
how to grieve. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



THE net which Sir Francis had been so 
busy in weaving began to close upon 
him within a very few weeks of the 
death of Lady Lassendale. Giles had 
remarked that all the most recent ac- 
counts which he could obtain about the company 
were unfavourable, and they only represented the 
truth. But the lawsuit to which he had alluded 
was perhaps even more serious. The adverse ver- 
dict with which it ended was an utterly unexpected 
blow, and the loss of money was most serious. The 
amount reserved for working expenses was practi- 
cally swallowed up, and there could be little hope of 
any dividends in the immediate future. The shares 
sank so low in public estimation as to become prac- 
tically unsaleable, and what was Francis to do } The 
company might in time recover, but a present income 
must in some way be provided. He had been 
obliged to make considerable remissions of rents, and 
when the interest on his mortgages had been paid 
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his net revenue showed but a scanty surplus. He 
was further hampered by several debts which though 
not in themselves serious were awkward to provide 
for in his impoverished circumstances. 

Wilter recommended him to sell a large portion 
of his estate, and to use the proceeds in paying oflF 
the charges upon it, and Robert was very unwill- 
ingly constrained to concur in this advice. It was 
dreadful that much of the property should have to 
go, but the step seemed to be inevitable. 

Francis however rejected the proposal with scorn. 

"I never did hear of such a pair. You seem 
perfectly unable to distinguish between a temporary 
check and permanent disaster." 

" And you seem to consider yourself beyond the 
reach of disaster though you do everything in your 
power to court it," returned Robert energetically. 

" No," said Francis, " not at all. But surely you 
must remember all we were taught at school in Hor- 
ace and those kind of people about the uncertain- 
ties of fortune. Well, lately my luck has been bad, 
and therefore it is bound to become good before 
long" 

" You forget what a long spell of fair weather 
fate has granted you. There is a heavy balance 
against you even from your own point of view.' 
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" Why, I don't consider that I have had any good 
luck at all up to the present time/' exclaimed Sir 
Francis, " except just making that trifle out of the 
mine with the name that I couldn't pronounce." 

^<It would be no trifle to most of us to make 
^30,000 in a few months," said Robert. 

"Well, perhaps not. But then, I made that 
money because I had the wit to trust to Wilter's 
judgment, so that really it was not luck at all." 

" Perhaps your making Mr. Wilter's acquaintance 
may be considered luck } " 

" Oh, it's impossible to dive so deep as that. You 
might go on to argue that I was fortunate in being 
the eldest son, and so getting the estates." 

" Speaking as a yoimger son I certainly should 
maintain that argument." 

" You ought to see that you cannot coimt that 
sort of thing," said Francis. " At any rate, that is 
not what I mean when I speak of luck." 

" No," said Robert, " you seem to have a definition 
peculiar to yourself." 

" Well, never mind, but let me give you my idea. 
I want to make another ;^30,ooo, and to make 
it quickly, and I think I see my way." 

"Good Heavens!" cried Robert impatiently, "do 
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try to be sensible, and not to talk about picking up 
thousands as if they were peas." 

" All right," said Sir Francis, with undisturbed 
cheerfulness, " but listen. You, both of you, point 
out that I want money, and I admit that I do. My 
creditors are troublesome, and I should like to get 
rid of them." 

" You do not say that the mortgagees are grow- 
ing uneasy } " asked Robert in great anxiety. 

" I fancy they made some communication to Mr. 
Tutus, in which they aired some ridiculous notions 
about agricultural depression, but I instructed him 
to reply that so far as any depression could be said 
to exist at Nettacott it was assuredly of the most 
fugitive character." 

« Did that satisfy them 1 " 

" I suppose so, for I have heard no more of them. 
But it is some small creditors that are bothering 
me. Now if I win ;£30,C)00 I shall settle all of the 
minor debts with ;^ 10,000. I shall make the mort- 
gagees perfectly happy by paying them off to the 
extent of another ;^ 10,000, and I shall be able to 
live on the remainder of the money for a year or 
two till times improve, and the company is once 
more prosperous." 

" I wonder, Frank," said Robert slowly, " whether 
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you can distinguish between dreams and real life. 
I believe that some people can hardly do so." 

''And what makes you think that Fm one of 
them ? " 

" You and your plan. It is well enough suited 
for dreamland, but not for this work-a-day world." 

" It is damned practical/' said Sir Francis an- 
grily, " and so you will see in the course of a few 
weeks." 

" May I ask what your intention is ? " interposed 
Wilter. 

" I'm pretty sure that I can name the winner of 
the St. Leger, and I mean to back her in good ear- 
nest." 

His companions looked at him despairingly, but 
neither spoke. 

" Yes," Francis continued, " I did not wish to go 
to Doncaster this year, but under present circum- 
stances I shall be obliged to be there. Of course I 
shall be as quiet as possible, but the business is too 
important to allow of my being absent." 

"It seems to me simple insanity," muttered 
Robert. 

" But I'll tell you what my idea is," said Francis, 
paying no attention to this last remonstrance. " As 
Wilter very well knows, Aurifer is a strong favour- 
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ite for the Leger, and I think myself that he would 
be pretty safe to win, if it were not for one fact that 
I have quite recently discovered." 

"What's that?" cried Wilter in some excite- 
ment. " Has something gone wrong with him } " 

" Not at all," answered Francis, " I hear he is 
better now than he ever was ; but he has got a sta- 
ble companion that can beat him." 

" Impossible," exclaimed Wilter. 

" How do you know ? " asked Robert. 

" I pick up a good many hints ; you see that I 
was formerly on the Turf myself, and naturally I 
have many acquaintances connected with it." 

" But excuse me," said Wilter, " I think there 
must be some mistake. The only stable companion 
that Aurifer has got is Ignota, and she is no use at 
aU." 

"Was no use," Francis corrected ; " she has never 
run this year, and she ran badly as a two year old, 
but she has come on wonderfully, and at this mo- 
ment she is Aurifer's superior. My information is 
beyond doubt." 

" I cannot believe it," said Wilter, " and even if 
it be as you say, both the horse and the mare be- 
long to Mr. Park, who will certainly elect to win 
with the horse." 
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" You mean because Aurifer has won the Two 
Thousand and the Derby, and so would become a 
triple winner ? " 

« Yes." 

'' It would seem the natural thmg to do, but Park 
has quite different intentions, and he has decided to 
let them both run on their merits." 

" And is he going to back them both? " inquired 
Wilter still incredulously. 

" Yes," said Francis, " and he has actually backed 
Ignota already, confound him. It was only yester- 
day that I got the confirmation of my news, and I 
lost no time in seeing what I could do. I thought 
that the odds would have been at least 50 to i 
against the mare, but they would only lay me 15 to 
I, so it was clear enough that Park had been at work 
in earnest." 

"Of course you would not take such a short 
price as that." 

" Of course I would though," said Sir Francis 
quickly. " What else could I do ? Besides, when 
one thinks it over, there is not really so much differ- 
ence between long and short prices." 

" Some new notion about finance," said Robert, 
with almost a groan. 

"Look at it in this way," Francis continued. 
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" My object is to win ;;f 30,000. Suppose I could 
have got 30 to i against Ignota I should have had 
to hazard £^1^000 to procure for myself the chance 
of doing so. As the odds were only 15 to i I have 
had to hazard £^2,000, If Ignota wins the same 
result is attained in either case, and if she loses 
there is just the distinction between ^1,000 and 
jt2,ooo, that is all.*' 

"Upon my word, Frank," cried Robert indig- 
nantly, " of all the wrong-headed men in the world 
I think you are the worst. How even you can 
persuade yourself that it is a matter of indifference 
in your position whether you risk an extra thousand 
or not passes all comprehension." 

" I tell you that the mare will win," said Francis 
stoutly, " and if I had risked ;;f 20,000 upon her it 
would not matter." 

" Are your bets completed } " said Wilter, who 
had listened with dismay to the disquisition on the 
subject of odds. 

"Yes," said Francis, "for the present at any 
rate. The sum I have fixed my ideas upon is 
^30,000, and I do not think I shall try for more." 
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CHAPTER XXX 



SOON after this last conversation a distinct 
change might have been noticed in Sir 
Francis. He ceased to be communicative 
about his own sa)dngs and doings, and he 
allowed Wilter to see less of him than he 
had been accustomed to do. Wilter wondered but 
could not explain, and no suspicion of the truth pre- 
sented itself to him. He saw that Francis looked 
sometimes very much harassed, and sometimes un- 
naturally excited, but he supposed that the hard 
facts of his dangerous situation were at length pro- 
ducing their impression, and it never occurred to him 
that his friend was suffering from- any special ail- 
ment of either body or mind. Yet if Francis had 
consulted Dr. Searl he would have received a most 
unfavourable report, and would have been ordered 
to obtain perfect rest and tranquillity at any cost 
whatsoever. But Dr. Searl was far away, and many 
a symptom of a feverish condition was allowed by 
Francis to pass unheeded. His reasoning faculties 
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were impaired by his illness, and the results were 
disastrous enough, though they were only such as 
might be expected in the case of so confirmed a 
gambler. The ;;f 2,ocx) which he had originally 
staked upon Ignota grew and grew until it be- 
came ^10,000, and the lightness of heart which 
had at all events enabled him to bear his troubles 
easily quite deserted him. He alternated between 
the extremes of hope and despair. If Ignota won he 
would receive something like ;^ 15 0,000, and would 
be in a position to clear off nearly all his debts and 
mortgages. But if she lost ! He could not face the 
prospect of such a catastrophe. It was in this miser- 
able plight that he set out for Yorkshire on the eve 
of the St. Leger. 

There is nothing in the world like Doncaster on 
the occasion of the famous race. With its crowd it 
resembles Epsom, with its fashion it rivals Ascot, 
with its air of business it compares with Newmarket, 
but in its enthusiasm it stands alone. It was the 
morning of the great day and Francis was almost 
the very first man to appear on the course. He 
had declined the company of Wilter and was quite 
solitary as he wandered through the empty stands, 
and watched the book-makers slowly assemble. His 
nervous agitation was so overpowering that he could 
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scarcely return with civility the many greetings that 
he received from them, or reply calmly to their 
offers of further bets. 

Every minute seemed longer than its predecessor, 
and Francis could not rest. He roamed about over 
the historical Town Moor, and sometimes he tried to 
overhear what people were saying about the various 
horses, but he heard nothing that brought him any 
enduring comfort. The general opinion was that 
Aurifer, who was first favourite, would win, though 
the second favourite, Pluto, was considered formi- 
dable. Nobody supposed that Ignota would defeat 
her stable companion, though her owner had declared 
that she was to run independently and that she 
might do so if she could. Somehow or another the 
morning at last dragged itself away, and the time 
for luncheon approached. Several invitations were 
pressed upon Sir Francis, but he refused them all 
with an irritation which he could hardly conceal. At 
length, however, Wilter came across him in the Pad- 
dock, and was so much struck with his appearance 
that he insisted upon his taking some care of him- 
self. 

" I shall be all right when the race is over," said 
Francis, "but if I could not touch any breakfast 
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hours ago, how can I hope to touch any lunch 
now ? " 

" You will break down when the excitement is at 
an end,*' said Wilter decidedly. "You must try 
something. Take a biscuit at least and a glass of 
beer or stout." 

" The biscuit would choke me, but if it pleases 
you I will try the beer. Perhaps it will enable me 
to smoke again, for at present I cannot taste a cigar 
at all." 

" I hope you are not feverish," said Wilter anx- 
iously. 

" No, no," said Sir Francis, '• I am only a little 
bit nervous, but if you do not mind I prefer being 
left alone just for the present." 

He turned away as he spoke, forgetting all about 
the beer, and betook himself to the top of one of the 
stands, from which he proposed to witness the con- 
test, but even here he could not keep himself quiet, 
and he flitted to and fro until the horses were actually 
at the starting-post. His spirits were raised, how- 
ever, by the universal admiration which Ignota ex- 
cited. Her condition was declared to be perfect and 
her style of moving met with the highest approval 
of many critics. A loud shout announced that the 
St. Leger had begun. Francis endeavoured to use 
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his glasses, but he found it impossible to keep them 
steady, so it was from his neighbours that he learned 
that a good start had been effected, and that Cer- 
berus, whose duty it was to make a strong pace for 
Pluto, was leading by two or three lengths. For 
some few seconds Francis was still, and then he 
felt that he must move about or die. He could no 
longer make even a pretence of watching the race, 
and leaving the top of the stand he ran down to a 
place on a lower floor where the crowd was smaller 
and where his movements could be free. 

Was it a lifetime or was it really only a minute 
that elapsed before the horses had turned the last 
comer and the roar of many voices proclaimed, 
"Pluto wins." Francis shivered, but almost in- 
stantaneously there rang out another cry, " Pluto's 
beat." Then from the lips of a man who was stand- 
ing near him, and who was well known to be one of 
the finest judges of racing in the kingdom, Francis 
heard the thrilling words, " Ignota looks well." In 
his heart he blessed the speaker and then he strug- 
gled to attend to the horses, who were now fast ap- 
proaching, but the effort was too much for him and 
he was forced to avert his eyes. Wilter, who had 
managed unobtrusively to keep his friend in sight, 
regarded him for a moment with deep anxiety, but 
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then he turned again to ascertain the issue of the 
momentous struggle. 

There was probably not one of the countless spec- 
tators who did not feel his blood course quickly 
through his veins as Aurifer and Ignota came on 
side by side and far in advance of all other competi- 
tors ; but if a dispassionate observer could have been 
there, he might well have thought that the scene 
was as beautiful as anything that earth can show. 
Both horses were of the golden chesnut colour, and 
the silk jackets of the jockeys gave an impression 
of a deep rich yellow. The sun shone with that 
mellow light that is almost peculiar to a lovely day 
in early autumn, and it seemed as if a stream of 
gold were flashing between the dark masses of men 
who lined the course on either side. 

Whether the horse or the mare had the best of 
it, it was utterly impossible for any one to decide 
as they passed the stand in which Sir Francis had 
taken his place. They appeared to be running dead 
level with one another, while both of the jockeys 
were hard at work. But a few more yards had still 
to be traversed, and of a sudden there arose a tre- 
mendous shout of " Ignota ! " Francis heard it, but 
the strain was so extreme that his senses were 
confused, and he had become incapable of distin- 
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guishing between the shock of victory or defeat. 
He was very pale, and it would have been plain to 
any one who could have given him a thought that 
a collapse was imminent. But every mind was in- 
tent upon the gallant pair who were now within a 
stride or two of the goal. The friends of Ignota 
had exulted too soon. She did, indeed, for an instant 
obtain the lead, but Aurifer was gathered together 
in a powerful and masterly grasp, and just on the 
post itself he caught her. Which had won ? Was 
it a dead heat ? Only the judge could tell. There 
was one maddening moment of suspense, and then 
amidst the wildest cheering the number of Aurifer 
went up, declaring him the conqueror of that hard- 
fought battle. Poor Wilter gave an almost heart- 
broken sigh, and hastened towards the imfortunate 
Sir Francis, but for the present the latter had es- 
caped from his troubles. Consciousness had deserted 
him, and he had to be carried off to bed suffering 
from an acute attack of nervous fever. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 




LFRED," cried Mary, as she dashed into 
the library at Nettacott, where she 
and her brother were keeping house 
together, " you must come with me to 
Doncaster at once. Francis is very 
ill indeed, and Mr. Wilter has telegraphed for us." 

" How can you think of asking me to travel," 
said Alfred, querulously, "when you know that I 
am kept indoors, and I believe that I ought to be 
kept in bed, by this feverish chill ? " 

" You don't understand," said Mary, eagerly. 
" Francis broke down on the racecourse and had to 
be carried to some rooms which one of his friends 
gave up to him, and he was still unconscious when 
Mr. Wilter sent his telegram." 

" Well," said Alfred, " I'm exceedingly sorry to 
hear it, but my travelling is out of the question." 
" I don't believe it would hurt you one bit." 
" No," returned Alfred, snappishly, " because you 
know nothing of ill health. You are as strong as a 
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horse yourself, and so is Robert, and Francis too 
for that matter. I daresay this attack is of no con- 
sequence at all. Why not send word to Mr. Wilter 
to let us hear how he is to-morrow morning ? " 

" Do you really mean that you will not come ? " 
said Mary, pa)dng no heed to this last suggestion. 

" Do you know how often I heard the clock strike 
in the course of the night?" demanded Alfred, 
gravely. 

" Nonsense." 

" Do you know my temperature or the state of 
my pulse ? " 

" No," said Mary. " For the last time, will you 
come?*' 

" My pulse is very rapid, I feel certain that my 
temperature is above normal, and I heard the clock 
strike every hour last night except between one and 
five." 

"WeU." 

"And in this condition, with fever increasing 
hourly, you expect me to undertake a serious exer- 
tion. No, Mary, I will not do it. Dr. Searl would 
regard me as a lunatic if I fell in with your wishes. 
But do take my advice and wait till to-morrow." 

" I can do without you," said Mary abruptly, as 
she left the room. 
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In due time the carriage came round to the front 
door, and Alfred, looking out of the window, watched 
it receiving a load of luggage which struck him as 
excessive for a single person setting off upon a hur- 
ried and an unexpected journey. But in another 
moment Mary made her appearance followed by her 
maid, Piper, who had been in the service of Lady 
Lassendale for years untold, and who was devoted 
to the children of her former mistress. 

Forgetful of his chill, forgetful of his fever, Alfred 
flung the window wide open. " Mary, you must not 
take Piper. I cannot possibly spare her. Come 
here and speak to me." 

" We should miss the train," answered Mary, and 
in obedience to her orders the carriage drove off. 
It was pursued by Alfred's voice, but only some of 
his words reached her, such as : " Piper,— my beef 
tea — who the devil else can — " and soon she had 
passed altogether beyond the range of his verbal 
artillery. 

Mary reached Doncaster about midnight, and 
found that Francis was still in a state of delirium. 
Wilter had done everything that could be done for 
his comfort and well-being, and the doctor took a 
hopeful view of his case. He was young and strong, 
and they trusted that with these points in his fetvouTy 
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he would be able to resist the attacks of the fever. 
Still he was very ill, and for some time grave doubts 
must exist. 

It was not until the following day that Wilter 
learned the condition of the betting-book, and was 
able to estimate what a tremendous mental strain 
Francis had imposed upon himself. He informed 
the doctors of the facts as soon as they came to his 
knowledge, and the latter, of course, could not but 
recognise that the intelligence was of a most serious 
character. If Sir Francis had been enduring acute 
pecimiary anxiety for a considerable period, his 
strength must be sapped, and his powers of resist- 
ance to the disease must be diminished. There was 
nothing to be done, however, but to take all pos- 
sible care of the patient, and to make arrangements 
for saving him from anything approaching to worry 
whenever he should regain his senses. 

Such orders were easily issued, but how they were 
to be carried out Wilter could not tell. He had 
himself about ;^5,ooo which he would joyfully place 
at the service of his friend, but in his loyalty to 
Sir Francis he had retained a large number of shares 
in the company, and these could not now be real- 
ised. His meditations were cut short by Mary, to 
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whom one of the doctors had confided the evil tid- 
ings. She spoke with perfect decision. 

" Mr. Wilter, I hear that Francis has lost ;;^io,ocxD 
on this race, and that the money must be paid almost 
directly. Will next week be soon enough ? " 

" Oh yes, certainly," said the relieved Wilter. 

" I can manage it by then," and Wilter did not 
ask any further questions. 

Mary had a plan which was simplicity itself. She 
knew that she had more than ;;^ 10,000 of her own, 
and that her bankers could sell enough of her invest- 
ments to produce that sum. She wrote to them 
accordingly, saying that she wanted the money at 
once, but without specifying her object. One of 
the partners who had known her since her childhood 
replied with a strenuous remonstrance, pointing out 
that she was dealing with nearly the whole of her 
fortune, but to this Mary turned a deaf ear. She 
carried her resolution into effect, and the book-makers 
were all paid before Sir Francis had ceased to rave, 
nor did Wilter nor any one but the bankers them- 
selves suspect for an instant that she had herself 
supplied the requisite funds for the purpose. 

By the last day of the Doncaster meeting almost 
everybody who had come to the races had heard of 
the illness of Sir Francis, and many people had 
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called to enquire after him. Miss Argent, whose 
friendship with Mary had greatly ripened, was among 
the callers, and she had insisted on making her way 
in to ask if she could be of any service. But at 
that moment there was nothing to be done. The 
case was entirely in the hands of the medical men, 
whose directions had merely got to be obeyed. 
Miss Argent, however, announced that she should be 
passing through Doncaster again in the course of a 
fortnight, and that she should then repeat her visit. 
In the meantime, she urged Mary to take a little 
care of herself and not to deem it essential or meri- 
torious to sacrifice her own health in nursing opera- 
tions which might properly be entrusted to others. 
If she had known what Mary was doing with her 
money, she would have had a vigorous remark or 
two to offer, but of this matter she was naturally 
ignorant. 

For about a week Sir Francis remained delirious, 
and when he regained his senses he found his sister 
watching over him. 

" Mary, where am I ? " was his first question. 

" In the house of one of your friends," answered 
Mary, quietly. The doctors had impressed upon 
her the absolute necessity of restraining any signs 
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of emotion when her brother should be restored to 
consciousness. 

« But how ? " 

'• You were not very well, and your friend took 
charge of you. But now you have had a nice long 
sleep, and you will soon be yourself again." 

" I feel very sleepy still," muttered Francis. 

" Yes," said Mary, " but I will just ask the doc- 
tor to have one look at you. He wished to see you 
as soon as you woke." 

The recovery was not entirely satisfactory, though 
Sir Francis was soon strong enough to receive par- 
tial answers to his many enquiries. Wilter had been 
sorely tempted to exercise a pious fraud, and to de- 
clare that Ignota had won the St. Leger, but Mary 
would not allow it. The idea was not only repug- 
nant to her feelings, but the fabrication itself, even 
if it served any immediate purpose, was liable to de- 
tection at any minute with consequences which could 
not be calculated. But in the story that she told to 
pacify the invalid she did not by any means adhere 
to the truth, for she said that his bets had all been 
paid by a wealthy person who was under great obli- 
gations to him, but who desired to remain unknown. 
She made this statement without a blush, though 
she had not left herself ;;^soo in the world. Wil- 
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ter did not know how she had procured the money, 
and he could not, therefore, doubt her accuracy. 
Sir Francis wondered greatly, but his imagination 
constructed an exhilarating theory. Some one had 
doubtless made a large fortune out of the company, 
in which Sir Francis must have recommended him 
to invest. This grateful personage had now stepped 
forward with a loan, which he must have ascertained 
to be needful, and he was doubtless willing to wait 
for the money until the company should again be 
paying large dividends. The unknown benefactor, 
as either a former or a present shareholder, would 
be well aware that such a state of things could not 
be deferred for any long period, but that he should 
conceal his name during the interval between his 
advance of the ;;^ 10,000 and its repayment was a 
proof that he possessed true delicacy of feeling, as 
well as soimd business capacity. 

"No woman could have done such a thing," 
Francis would repeat to Mary. " If she had been 
generous enough to do it, she would probably have 
taken away half its grace by chattering about it ; 
and she certainly would never have remembered 
that in the end the security is ample." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



IT was very hard upon Mary that she should 
find so little support in meeting the grave dif- 
ficulties which the illness of Sir Francis occa- 
sionedy but Robert and Clara were travelling 
abroad, and making the most of the long va- 
cation, while Alfred insisted on his plea of illness. 
Robert did not even hear of what had happened till 
some days after Francis had regained his senses, and 
then several letters reached him at once, the latest 
of them containing such a favourable report of the 
invalid that he saw no reason for hurrying home. 
Of the loss of the ;£ 10,000 no one told him, for 
Mary had determined not to write upon the subject, 
and Wilter shrank from the mention of a disagree- 
able topic, with which Mary, rather than himself, 
was directly concerned. Robert, therefore, merely 
said that he expected to return to England by the 
middle of October, when he hoped that Francis 
would have been able to move to Nettacott, but 
that if this were not the case, he should certainly 
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run down to Doncastei'. Clara expressed her sor- 
row and sympathyi and wished that she had been at 
hand to assist Mary when the trial had been so 
heavy, but rejoiced that it had now passed by. 
They were both of them relieved by finding that 
Wilter made no allusion to bets, and thought it 
probable that Francis had in some way made him- 
self safe. They were perfectly ignorant that any 
sum in excess of the original ^2,000 had ever been 
at stake. 

From Alfred Mary received a good many com- 
munications, though she was too angry with him to 
answer. She wrote, however, constantly to Dr, 
Searl, giving details about Sir Francis, which the 
doctor in his turn transmitted to his patient. Af- 
fred being thus full of information, and considering 
himself clever as an amateur physician, favoured his 
sister with all the hints and suggestions that oc- 
curred to him, always passing on, however, to his 
own symptoms, to reproaches for her neglect of his 
health and comfort, and to entreaties that Rper 
might be restored to him. But Dr. Searl sent 
cheerful reports, and Piper alone was grieved. In- 
valids were to her the greatest of all joys, and she 
could not but feel that fate was cruel in ordaining 
that the two brothers should both be ill at the same 
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time, but in different places. " Still a bit of nursing 
never comes amiss to Mr. Alfred," she reflected, 
« and I can make it up to him at any time, but you 
must catch Sir Francis when you can." And upon 
Sir Francis she spared no pains. 

At a late hour on one of the latter days in Sep- 
tember, Mary was surprised to hear the unmistake- 
able sounds of an approaching visitor, but she had 
scarcely time to wonder who it could be, before Mr. 
Tutus, the family lawyer, was shown into the room, 
and she felt at once that more trouble was impend- 
ing. The old solicitor might make his face inscruta- 
ble, but his imexpected appearance spoke for itself, 
and Mary summoned up all her courage. 

" How is Sir Francis } " was the first question. 

" He is going on fairly, thank you." 

" I suppose he can hardly attend to much business 
yet ? " asked Mr. Tutus. 

" Dear me, no. It will be weeks before he will be 
allowed to do anything of that kind." 

Mr. Tutus paused for a moment and then said, 
" Where is your brother, Mr. Robert } " 

" Abroad at present, but he will be in England in 
about a fortnight." 

Mr. Tutus was silent, but his vexation and disap- 
pointment were obvious. 
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" There is something wrong ? " said Mary. 

" Your brother's iUness is very unlucky/' was the 
evasive answer. 

" You had better tell me," said Mary. " I know 
too much for anything to surprise me." 

" Do you ? " said Mr. Tutus, hesitatingly. « You 
are not the person whom I ought to speak to, but 
with Sir Francis and Mr. Alfred both ill, and Mr. 
Robert away, I am rather in a fix, and some steps 
must be taken at once." 

" I would much rather hear what it is." 

" Well, you may probably be able to give me the 
information which I most want, and that is about 
the payment of the bets which Sir Francis lost the 
other day. Do you know where the money came 
from ? " 

"Why do you ask ? " said Mary, rather curtly. 

" Because I hope that there may be more forth- 
coming from the same source," said Mr. Tutus, whom 
her manner had taken by surprise ; " but perhaps I 
had better explain matters." 

" I shall be much obliged if you will." 

" Then, unhappily, I must begin by saying that 
Sir Francis is in an exceedingly serious position. 
His debts have become most formidable, and some 
of his creditors have begun to threaten very unpleas- 
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ant proceedings. For the sake of convenience, I 
will divide his indebtedness under three separate 
heads. First of all, as you probably know, come 
the heavy mortgages for ;£ 170,000, next there is 
about ;;^ 1 0,000 owing to a good many different 
people, and, lastly, there are over-drafts amounting to 
another ;;^5,ooo or so, at the banks." 

" Oh, no," cried Mary, desperately, "that cannot 
be Why, just before this unhappy race, he told 
Robert that he only owed ;;^ 10,000, besides the 
mortgages." 

" A man in difficulties is apt to blink from some 
of them," said Mr. Tutus, "and there can be no 
doubt, I fear, about my facts. But the question of 
the over-drafts is the least important, and the least 
pressing. What alarms me most of all for the future 
is the view to which the mortgagees seem to be in- 
clining ; but just at this instant, it is the various 
smaller debts that demand the most urgent consid- 
eration." 

" Go on, please," said Mary. 

" I may as well make my statement complete, as 
I find that you are already so well informed. Now 
I have lately been in communication with the mort- 
gagees, who, although they are composed of several 
parties, seem determined to act in concert. They 
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are all disturbed by what they hear of your brother's 
financial position, and it is evident to my mind that 
they regret having entered into the mortgages last 
year. On the other hand they feel unwilling to 
disturb arrangements that were so recently made, 
and, though they talk about the increasing depre- 
ciation of landed property, and about Sir Francis 
not being a rich man, independently of his estates, 
as they had imagined him to be, I do not think they 
will take any action if things remain as they are. 
But if Sir Francis were to be involved in notorious 
difficulties, and they became afraid of their interest 
falling into arrears, I should feel very uneasy as to 
the course which they might pursue. It is there- 
fore of positively vital consequence that there should 
be no scandal about the other debts of Sir Francis, 
and I grieve most deeply at having to say that we 
are now in imminent danger. Some of the smaller 
creditors are nervous about being paid at all, and 
others are very impatient for their money. They 
have heard that the bets were all settled at once 
after the St. Leger, and they wish to get their claims 
settled in the same way, and my visit here has 
really been made in the hopes of ascertaining how 
that settlement was brought about." 
" How did they hear of it ? " said Mary. 
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" Who can tell ? " answered Mr. Tutus. " The 
point is that they know that some one paid the book- 
makers on behalf of Sir Francis, who was incapable 
of acting for himself, and they hope that with suffi- 
cient pressure the same person will pay them." 

" That is not possible." 

" You are positive ? " 

" Quite. But I will have no secrets from you. 
It was I who advanced the money with which Mr. 
Wilter paid the bets." 

" Heavens ! " exclaimed Mr. Tutus, staring at her 
with all his might. " Heavens ! " he repeated more 
slowly. " What a mad notion I How could Mr. 
Wilter let you do it } " 

"He knew nothing about it. I gave him the 
money, but did not tell him where it came from." 

" But, my dear Miss Lassendale, do you realise 
what you have done ? I will not say that you have 
ruined yourself, for I believe Sir Francis to be per- 
fectly solvent, and no doubt he will repay you. But 
you are running frightful risks. You can have no 
present claim upon his estate, and I shudder at the 
thought of what would happen in the event of his 
insolvency." 

" And do you suppose," said Mary, proudly, ** that 
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if Francis were unable to pay his debts I would keep 
my fortune ? " 

"Of course, I suppose so." 

" Never I I am as much a Lassendale as he is, 
and the honour of the family is quite as precious to 
me as it can be to him." 

" A good deal more so," muttered Mr. Tutus, but 
aloud he replied : " No doubt, but that seems to me 
to be beside the point. However, we need not ar- 
gue the question. It is quite certain that it is not 
in your power to provide the further funds that are 
now required, and our immediate business is to con- 
sider how they can be raised." 

"Robert would do what he could, I am sure," 
said Mary. " About Alfred I cannot speak." 

" I do not expect much from either of them. Mr. 
Robert's money is tied up in marriage settlements, 
and Mr. Alfred ! — ^well, at present, he says he is too 
ill to attend to business." 

" Let me understand quite clearly what it is you 
want," said Mary. 

"I want to get a loan of ;£io,ocx)," answered 
Mr. Tutus, " with which I can pay off all the small 
creditors and avoid any chance of scandal. The 
difficulty is to find security for its repa)rment, and 
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this difficulty is increased by the iUness of Sir Fran- 

CIS. 

" You want to find some one who would trust 
their money to my brother's sense of honour ? " 

"That is near enough," said Mr. Tutus; "but I 
should like to have a word with Mr. Wilter before 
I go, and explain matters to him.' 

In accordance with his wish Mr. Tutus had a 
long inter\'iew with Wilter that night, but the most 
interesting result of it was a determination to make 
Sir Francis sign a document the next day which 
would give Mary a legal claim upon his estate. 
Upon this measure Mr. Tutus insisted, though he 
was anxious that it should be kept from Mary's 
ears. Wilter, of course, raised no objection, and 
got the paper duly signed in his own presence. He 
handed it to Mr. Tutus, and the latter felt when he 
put it into his pocket that his journey to Doncaster 
had at all events not been taken in vain. He re- 
solved that his next proceeding should be a visit to 
Nettacott, where he would see what he could make 
of Alfred. " He must do something," he said to 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 



N^O forebodings of the attack that was 
about to be made upon him troubled 
the mind of Alfred. He was gradually 
getting accustomed to the absence of 
his sister and Piper, and indeed he felt 
that in some ways he was better off without Mary 
than with her, for she not infrequently laughed at 
his peculiarities and treated his symptoms with in- 
sufficient gravity. The sudden announcement that 
Mr. Tutus was waiting to see him gave him a sen- 
sible shock. 

" Tell him that I am not strong enough to see 
anyone," he said to the servant. But Mr. Tutus 
was an experienced lawyer, who meant to have his 
own way, and it was not long before he found him- 
self in Alfred's presence, and talking to him sympa- 
thetically about the state of his health. This was a 
subject on which Alfred could dilate for ever, and 
on the present occasion he discussed it at such 
length that Mr. Tutus, though he had mentioned it 
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for the express purpose of propitiating his young 
friend, began to regret his imprudence. 

" You interest me more than I can say," he at 
last interrupted, ** and I trust that I may soon have 
an opportunity of continuing our conversation, but I 
am very much pressed for time to-day, and there is 
one matter of business about which I must consult 
you." 

" Must you ? " said Alfred, dolefully, and at once 
losing the air of animation which he had hitherto 
worn. 

" It is about your brother. Sir Francis. I am very 
uneasy about his affairs." 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Alfred, with return- 
ing eagerness, ** and can you really contemplate speak- 
ing to me about things that make even you, hardened 
as you are by long experience, uneasy V 

Mr. Tutus had an object to gain, and he kept his 
temper. ** I put it too strongly," he said, " and I 
will be very careful not to agitate you. I fully rec- 
ognise how essential it is that you should be pre- 
served from all troubles, but what I am going to 
ask you to do is quite easy and simple." 

"Well, go on," said Alfred, resignedly. 

" You are probably aware that Sir Francis lost 
heavily over the St. Leger." 
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"No," said Alfred quickly, "I know nothing 
about it." 

"Unhappily, he lost ;£ 10,000." 

" What a fool he must have made of himself ! " 

" That is a point upon which we need not touch, 
but I understand that he was very desirous of win- 
ning some money to enable him to clear off debts 
which were becoming troublesome." 

" Very likely," said Alfred. " Francis has quite 
a genius for debts." 

"And now," said Mr. Tutus, with his most in- 
gratiating smile, " I want to induce you to become 
in a sort of way one of his creditors." 

" To become one of his creditors ? " repeated Al- 
fred ; " you surely cannot intend to invite me to lend 
him any money ? " 

" I will explain," said Mr. Tutus, as suavely as 
before. " There is an immediate necessity of find- 
ing ;£ 1 0,000 to satisfy claims that are being pressed 
against your brother. If he were himself, this could 
no doubt be arranged without appealing to any one 
for assistance, but at present he is quite unfit for 
business." 

" And I am sure that I am the same," broke in 
Alfred. " I feel quite upset by what you have told 
me already." 
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"Only a few words more," said Mr. Tutus, "and 
you will see that, deeply as I regret to be obliged 
to worry you, I have good reasons for so doing. 
Now the money is wanted, and Sir Francis is ill and 
unable to procure it himself. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for somebody to give him a helping hand, and 
I naturally turn first to you." 

" But," said Alfred, almost whimpering, " I cannot 
understand. I cannot believe that you could really 
wish me to advance ;£ 10,000, and yet that is what 
you seem to be driving at." 

"A moment," said Mr. Tutus, but Alfred went 
on piteously. " I could not do it, I really could 
not. It would kill me, I am sure it would. Of 
course, I wish to be kind to Francis, and of course 
I am very sorry for him. If it were a question of a 
small sum, or if there were trouble about his doc- 
tor's fees — " 

" Listen to me," interrupted Mr. Tutus decidedly. 
" I do not ask you to advance even a penny. What 
I do ask you to do is to become a surety for him. 
I have ascertained that the bank will lend the money 
if you will join Sir Francis himself in a guarantee 
that it shall be repaid." 

" But I remember so well," said the unhappy Al- 
fred, " that you used to advise us never to become 
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sureties." This was true, and Mr. Tutus felt that 
it was awkward, but he put on a bold face and an- 
swered, " You are quite right, and I am exceedingly 
pleased to find that you have borne my advice in 
mind, but you know the wise old saws that circum- 
stances alter cases and that there is no rule without 
an exception." 

"Your exact expression was 'Never under any 
circumstances become a surety or back a bill for 
any one.* " 

Mr. Tutus was a little disconcerted, but he was 
a ready man and tried to twist the argument to his 
own advantage. " If you attach such weight to one 
of my opinions, perhaps I may persuade you to do 
the same for another, and thus do me a great honour 
for a second time." 

" But you are flatly contradicting yourself," said 
Alfred, in a pleading tone. 

"I will admit that," said Mr. Tutus, « and I will 
further admit that it is very disagreeable to me to sug- 
gest to you to adopt the course which I am recom- 
mending, but we must all do what is very unpleasant 
at times, and I may say positively that I think my 
recommendation is calculated to be of inestimable 
benefit to Sir Francis, while it will not in any degree 
injure yourself." 
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" But I risk my money," said Alfred. 

" Let us consider how things would stand. We 
are acquainted with the amount of the indebted- 
ness of Sir Francis. There are the mortgages for 
;£ 1 70,000, an over-draft of ;£5,ooo, and sundry 
debts, ;£ 1 0,000, or a total of ;£ 185,000, and then 
there is another ;£ 10,000, due to the friend who 
provided the money for the settlement of the bets 
on the St. Leger. On the other hand the Nettacott 
estates were valued last year at over ;£250,ooo, and 
even if that valuation was somewhat excessive, and 
making full allowance for all difficulties in the way 
of selling large properties, still the balance is ample, 
and there can be no doubt that the creditors of Sir 
Francis are secure. You would really be in no 
danger." 

"But I daresay that Francis has a number of 
debts about which you know nothing.*' 

" No ! No ! I will stake my reputation upon that 
being impossible.*' 

"Then you feel positively certain that I should 
not lose anything if I joined Francis in a guarantee 
that the loan would be repaid } " 

" Positively certain," answered Mr. Tutus, em- 
phatically. 

" Then," said Alfred, with some hesitation, but 
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with what, for him, was extraordinary temerity, "I 
do not quite see why you should not join in the 
guarantee yourself instead of coming to me." 

Mr. Tutus was slightly surprised at this attack, 
but no one knew better than he did, that the weak- 
est characters can show vigour in the defence of 
their money. " If I were to offer a guarantee in 
the case of one client," he said, " how could I refuse 
it in another ? If I were only a friend of Sir Francis 
I would gladly do him this service, but as his solici- 
tor I cannot become his surety." 

Alfred debated the question in his mind for a min- 
ute or two, and at last he said, " I think that I pre- 
fer to have nothing to do with the business." 

" Think better of it," said Mr. Tutus ; " you will 
never in your lifetime get such another chance of 
conferring an almost priceless boon upon a brother." 

" Fm sure that the anxiety would be more than I 
could bear," said Alfred. " You really must excuse 
me. 

" You refuse, then ? " 

" Fm verj' much grieved, but I must." 

" Do you know who it was that paid the bets the 
other day ? " 

" No," said Alfred, feeling relieved at this turn in 
the conversation. 
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" It was Miss Lassendale." 

" Mary I You can't mean it." 

" I mean it altogether." 

" What a silly thing to do I but I suppose girls are 
like that." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Tutus grimly, " when the 
story gets known, her conduct may be regarded as 
generous and noble, rather than silly. At any rate, 
there will be a striking contrast between the sister 
who gave away ;£ 10,000, without a thought as to 
whether she should see it again, and the brother who 
will not even guarantee an equal sum when he can 
do so without any fear of having actually to pay 
it." 

Alfred looked very uncomfortable. "Do you 
think people would blame me } " 

Mr. Tutus smiled. He was now determined to 
carry his point, and as he could not succeed by per- 
suasive measures, he would try the effect of bully- 
ing. 

" It is so unjust," continued Alfred, miserably. 
*' Mary is as well and strong as she can be, and she 
could easily earn her own living if it were necessary. 
Besides, she is a girl, and there are plenty of her 
friends who would take care of her. But look at 
me[l How could I earn a living? And no one 
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would take care of a man. I must look after my 
money, for it is all that I have to depend upon." 

" You talk as if your money would be in danger," 
said Mr. Tutus, contemptuously, " but I have shown 
you that you would nm no risk whatever, and that 
will be patent enough to the world." 

Alfred wrung his hands. " But the world will 
not know about my health, and my absolute inability 
to endure anxiety." 

Mr. Tutus was struck with an idea. " I will lay 
the case," he said, " before a man who is well ac- 
quainted with your health and your circumstances, 
and ask him to give you his opinion." 

" Who is that } " said Alfred doubtfully. 

" Dr. Searl." 

For once the name of his favourite doctor sounded 
harshly in Alfred's ears. Dr. Searl thought so much 
of the Lassendale family ! Would he not probably 
say that a sacrifice ought to be made for the benefit 
of its head } And what would happen if he con- 
demned Alfred's decision .? Was it possible that he 
would take less interest in Alfred himself ? This 
last consideration was alarming, and he exclaimed : 

I should prefer your not speaking to the doctor." 
And I prefer to do so," said Mr. Tutus, brusquely, 
and preparing to take his leave. 
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<'Stop," cried Alfred, feebly, "will you swear 
that my money will be safe ? " 

" Perfectly safe." 

Alfred sighed deeply. " Well, I consent ; you are 
too strong for me." 

" That is right. I congratulate you with all my 
heart, and I venture to prophesy that you will never 
regret the good action which you are now going to 
perform." 

Alfred was far from partaking this happy con- 
fidence, but he resigned himself to the victorious 
lawyer, and added his signature to the document 
which Mr. Tutus had already made Sir Francis exe- 
cute before he left Doncaster. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 




Y dear Mary," wrote Miss Argent, 
" I shall be passing through Don- 
caster to-morrow, and shall cx)me and 
see you early in the afternoon. I do 
hope that Sir Francis continues to 
improve, and that you are taking proper care of 
yourself. 

*' Yours affectionately, 

" Isabel Argent." 



This letter, which arrived only two days after her 
interview with Mr. Tutus, brought a sense of com- 
fort to Mary. The long hours by the sick bed, and 
the heavy anxieties about the future had sorely tried 
her strength and composure, and the loneliness of 
her position made her feel that sympathy would be 
very welcome. She had determined that she would 
take Miss Argent somewhat deeply into her con- 
fidence, for she felt that she had no friend more will- 
ing and capable. She thus looked forward to the 
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promised visit, and a knock and ring sounded pleas- 
antly in her ears. Steps approached — the door was 
thrown open, and the servant announced Mr. Giles 
Woodleigh. 

Giles came into the room with an eager air, but 
with a blush that was instantly reflected on Mary's 
pale face. It was their first meeting since Whitsun- 
tide, and he did not stop for any formal greetings, but 
exclaimed at once, — 

" I have seen Mr. Tutus, and as I feel after Clara's 
marriage that I almost belong to the family, and as 
Robert is abroad, I have come down to ask what 
use I can be." 

"Thank you," said Mary, in a low voice, "you 
are very kind, but — " 

" But I can do nothing, you are going to say," in- 
terrupted Giles. " Well, Miss Lassendale, please do 
not say it. I am sure I can help you, and I will." 

Mary for a moment drew herself up with a shade 
of haughtiness, but remembrance speedily caused 
her to relax again. " After all your kindness — " 

" Oh, hang my kindness," exclaimed Giles, who 
was too much in earnest to keep the rules of civility 
in mind. " I do hate dwelling on things that have 
gone by. Cannot we agree to treat the past as a 
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sealed book, and to consider only what lies before 
us ? That is always the wise thing to do." 

" But I am afraid/' said Mary, with a half smile, 
" that I am not wise." 

" You are whatever you choose to be," said Giles 
enthusiastically. " Have I not told you that I have 
seen Mr. Tutus, and do you suppose that I have 
not heard of your glorious conduct. I vow that 
there never was and never can be any one like you. 
But," he added more calmly, as he saw that the 
crimson in Mary's cheeks was deepening, " this is 
hardly business, and I have come to talk simply 
about business to-day." 

" I can only — " began Mary. 

" You need say and do nothing," said the excited 
Giles, " I only ask you to Usten." He came to a 
pause, and as he looked at her slight figure, slighter 
than ever in its black dress, and at her face, ethe- 
realised by fatigue and sorrow, his yearning to bear 
her burdens overpowered him, and, "Mary, you 
must let me share your troubles," burst from his 
lips. 

"It is impossible," said Mary, quickly, with a 
fresh and deeper blush, "no one can help us now." 

" Well, I call that nonsense," said a new voice, 
as its owner, unannounced, entered the room. " It 
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is only fools who cannot be helped, and you are no 
fool, my dear/* 

" Isabel ! ** exclaimed Mary, as she caught sight 
of her friend. " Why, how you did startle me I " 

" Consider my apologies made,*' said Miss Argent, 
" and let me tell Mr. Woodleigh how glad I am to 
meet him again." 

Giles muttered some words in reply to her com- 
pliment, but the interruption which her appearance 
occasioned sadly disconcerted him. 

" I don't pretend to be a wizard," said Miss Ar- 
gent, " but I think I may guess pretty safely that 
when I came in you were making Miss Lassendale 
an offer of your services and that she was trying to 
refuse it. Also I can guess that if Miss Lassen- 
dale stands in need of services at all, it is not upon 
her own account, but upon that of her brother." 

" What makes you say that ? " asked Mary. 

Miss Argent smiled. "The world knows all 
about the affairs of every one now a days, and I 
make a point of keeping abreast with the world." 

" And what does the world say about Francis ? " 

" That he is very hard up," answered Miss Ar- 
gent, frankly, " and, indeed, I have heard much sur- 
prise expressed at the promptitude with which these 
last Doncaster losses have been settled." 
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" How impudent people are ! " exclaimed Mary. 

"Myself included," said Miss Argent. "Well, 
my dear, I won't deny that your indictment is well 
enough founded, but I'm afraid that we are incorri- 
gible. However, to get back to our own business. 
When I came in you were informing Mr. Woodleigh 
that no one could help you, and I venture to repeat 
that you were talking nonsense." 

" How can you judge when you are ignorant of 
the circumstances ? " 

" I am not bereft of common sense, knd the Las- 
sendales are not beyond natural laws. No one is 
outside the reach of help." 

" That is not true of us," said Mary, hopelessly. 
" We have brought down ruin upon our heads, and 
we must abide it alone." But the unexpected visit 
of Giles had agitated her already, and the prospect 
that her words called up was too much for her endur- 
ance. Unable to keep back her tears, she hurriedly 
quitted the room. 

" I suppose they really are in a bad way," said 
Miss Argent, as soon as she was sure that Mary was 
out of hearing. 

" I am afraid so," answered Giles. 

" Now, Mr. Woodleigh, I am going to make a 
strange request. I am sure that you know a great 
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deal about the Lassendale affairs. Will you make 
me your partner in such knowledge, as far as you 
can do so legitimately ? Of course, I ask for no se- 
crets." 

" There are none," said Giles ; •' at least none with 
which I am acquainted." 

" All the better, for then you need have no scru- 
ples. But you will want to learn my object. Well, 
Mary charms me, and that is the long and short of 
it. I want to be a useful friend to her, and I think 
I can be, for certainly I am rich, and I don't believe 
that I'm an idiot." 

Giles hesitated. " I hope that Miss Lassendale 
may not — " 

Miss Argent struck in with her wonted acuteness 
and vigour. " You are jealous, and hope that Mary 
will require no friend but yourself. But that is sel- 
fish of you, and please bear in mind that her friend 
I mean to be, whether you enlighten my ignorance, 
or whether you choose to keep me in the dark as 
much as you can." 

Still Giles hesitated, but Miss Argent now tempted 
him with an irresistible temptation. 

" Come, Mr. Woodleigh, we are sure that Mary 
has done nothing that had better be concealed." 

"Concealed!" Giles almost shouted. "What 
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she has done ought to be written up everywhere in 
letters of gold." 

"After that," said Miss Argent quietly, "you will 
scarcely have the barbarity not to tell me what you 
mean." 

"No," said Giles, "I will tell you everything. 
You are quite right in calling me selfish, for Miss 
Lassendale cannot have too many friends. Besides," 
he added, in the reaction from his momentary excite- 
ment, " I dare not expect that she will ever willingly 
accept any aid or sympathy from me, but in your 
case she will feel quite differently." 

" Let us look at it in that light for the present, at 
all events," said Miss Argent cheerfully. " Now, 
then, what is it that Mary has done that so much 
excites your admiration ? " 

" You mentioned the quick payment of the Don- 
caster losses of Sir Francis. It was Miss Lassen- 
dale who paid them." 

" Mary 1 " cried Miss Argent, completely aston- 
ished, "but how could she procure the money? 
They say that Sir Francis lost ;£ 10,000." 

" Yes," said Giles, " that was the amount." 

" Then how did Mary manage ? " 

"She gave up her whole fortune," said Giles, 
lingering over the words with a loving pride. 
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" What a darling romantic goose ! " cried the less 
impressionable Miss Argent. " But she must not 
be allowed to go too far and lose her property." 

''Mr. Tutus has taken care of her now/' said 
Giles. 

" What can he have done ? I don't suppose he 
has got her loan back from her brother." 

"Probably not," said Giles, with a certain dis- 
composure that surprised his companion, "but he 
has secured for Miss Lassendale a reg^ar claim on 
the estate of Sir Francis. That much he told me 
himself, and indeed all my information on the mat- 
ter comes from him." 

" Claim on the estate 1 " cried Miss Argent, " but 
that won't do at all. What is to become of her if 
Sir Francis becomes a bankrupt, and I never met 
any man who gave me such a distinct idea of six- 
pence in the pound." 

" I venture to think that you need not trouble," 
said Giles, with the same discomposure as before. 

" But, indeed, I shall trouble," said Miss Argent, 
"and I tell you plainly that I wonder at your own 
placidity. You must know Sir Francis too well to 
have any confidence in the stability of his affairs." 

" Perhaps," Giles answered, awkwardly. 

" You are keeping something back," said Miss 
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Argent, sharply, " and I fancied that you had prom- 
ised to tell me everything." 

" But this is different," expostulated Giles. 

" Rubbish ! Oh, I beg your pardon ; but let me 
assure you that if you are unable to satisfy me that 
Mary's fortune is safe I shall go straight to Mr. 
Tutus, myself." 

" Well," said Giles, unwillingly, " the truth is then 
that I have bought up Miss Lassendale's claim 
against her brother's estate, and I hope that by this 
time Mr. Tutus has reinstated her money in the 
same securities as those in which it stood before." 

A clear melodious whistle was Miss Argent's first 
reply to this highly unexpected speech, after which 
she remarked : " So, indeed, then it is your ;£io,ocx> 
that is in danger now ? " 

" Yes." 

" Without Mary's knowledge, of course ? " 

" Certainly. Mr. Tutus took the responsibility 
of acting for her." 

" He'll catch it then, one day." 

"He has got a power of attorney from her for 
some purpose or another, and he intends to maintain 
that this was a sufficient authority for his action if 
Miss Lassendale ever challenges it ; but, of course, 
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wc both hope most sincerely that she will never hear 
of what has been done.** 

" I dare say you do." 

" It should not be difficult for Mr. Tutus to cause 
it to appear that the repayment has been made by 
Sir Francis in the regular course." 

" I ^^ill be lo)*al at any rate," said Miss Argent. 
" Your imposture shall not be betrayed by me." 

" I felt that I could trust you," said GUes, gravely. 

" Oh, yes," said Miss Argent, cheerily, ** I'm a 
very dependable sort of person." 

" I am sure of it," said Giles. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 




ND now/' said Miss Argent, " that we 

are sworn allies, I want you to explain 

to me the real position of Mary and 

her family. Is it as serious as she 

thinks ? " 

" I am afraid so, but you shall judge for yourself," 

and with this introduction Giles proceeded to a full 

statement of the dangers to which Sir Francis was 

exposed. 

" Then you think that he is really ruined ? " ob- 
served Miss Argent, at the conclusion of the story. 
* I think that he must sell Nettacott," said Giles, 
with a sigh. " He owes nearly ;£2CK),ooo, and he 
has nothing but his estates now that the shares in 
his company are worth so little." 

'* But the shares may go up again, and if in the 
meantime he were to let the Manor and live eco- 
nomically he might pull matters round." 

"Sir Francis and economy!" said Giles. "Be- 
sides, I doubt whether he would have any income 
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at all when the interest on all his debts was paid. 
The annual charge for the mortgages alone is about 
;£6,ooo, and I doubt if his net rent-roll much ex- 
ceeds that sum." 

" It is very bad," said Miss Argent. 

" It is dreadful ; but Sir Francis is a very curious 
person, and I should not be surprised if he took the 
matter quite lightly, or at any rate much more lightly 
than most people would do." 

" I suppose he has pluck." 

« Plenty." 

"[But very little feeling. Well, we cannot all be 
aUke." 

" Certainly not, and I am truly sorry for him." 

" So I have gathered from what your sister has 
told me," said Miss Argent, " and we need not probe 
too deeply for reasons. But tell me once more 
about the smaller debts. I am not sure that I imder- 
stand about them. You will not mind, will you ? 

" Of course not." 

" Let me try if I can describe them correctly, 
said Miss Argent. " There were the bets amount- 
ing to ;£io,ocx), another ;^ 10,000 owing to sundry 
creditors, and an over-draft of ;^5,ooo at the bank, 
or a total of ;^25,ooo. Is that right ? " 

" Yes, quite." 
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'* Welly then, Mary paid the bets, and you paid 
her?" 

"Yes." 

" And the over-draft remains as it was ?" 

"Yes." 

" And what about the other sum of ;£io,ooo?" 

" Why, when I saw Mr. Tutus yesterday, he in- 
formed me that he had persuaded Alfred Lassendale 
to join with Sir Francis in a guarantee upon the 
strength of which one of the banks would advance 
the money that was required to settle these various 
claims." 

" How Mr. Alfred must have enjoyed that ! " 

" It seemed to me that he had been actually bul- 
lied by Mr. Tutus into giving his signature, and I 
thought that was hard on him." 

"I see," said Miss Argent, promptly, "so you 
bought Alfred's guarantee as well as Mary's ac- 
knowledgment. If I ever do have a lover — ^which 
the gods forbid — but never mind that." 

" I have always been a little imcharitable towards 
Alfred, and it was a satisfaction to be able to do 
something for him." 

"No doubt, and I am very glad, for I admire 
Mr. Alfred myself quite amazingly.' 

" Do you ? " said Giles. 
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"Indeed, I do. There is such a finish about 
him." 

" He has done a great deal of mischief." 

" Quite so, in his utter perfection. That is why 
I think so highly of him." 

Giles smiled, and she continued. "He strikes 
me as sublime. I did not conceive it possible until 
I met him that anyone could so entirely limit his 
interests to his own self." 

" He is good at that," Giles agreed. 

" He does it so openly, and then he is such a 
delicious fool at the same time. He ought to be 
worshipped like some very little god for his com- 
pleteness, and again I say that I am delighted that 
you have shown consideration for his darling 
nerves." 



"Mr. Tutus said he was exceedingly nervous 
about the guarantee, so I hope he will have been 
relieved when he got it this morning cancelled, and 
learned that it had not been used." 

"Then you sent it to him, and allowed him the 
privilege of putting it into the fire himself } " 

" Yes. Mr. Tutus was to write and tell him that 
it was not wanted after all, and that he was to de- 
stroy it." 

" Perhaps Mr. Tutus explained matters." 
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"I should not think so," said Giles; "I asked 
him not to mention me." 

"Did he promise silence as meekly as I have 
done ? " 

" No," said Giles, rather disturbed ; " I do not 
remember that he did, but he could have no reason 
for not complying with my request." 

*' We shall know in good time," said Miss Argent, 
" but now let us return to the affairs of our sheep 
who has been so sadly shorn. It appears that his 
creditors will become few in number, and will con- 
sist of the mortgagees, the banks, and yourself." 

" Exactly." 

"And you at least will not precisely press for 
your money } " 

"I wish I could get him to accept it, but of 
course it is impossible. He is an honourable man, 
and could not do it." 

"No," said Miss Argent, with a queer glance, 
" you could not go to him and say, here is ;£20,ooo, 
help me to win. But I can tell you one thing for 
your comfort, which is that you do not want his 
help." 

" What ? " cried Giles, who, though half indignant, 
yet felt a distinct thrill of delight pass over him at 
this very unexpected announcement. 
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" Love affairs are out of my line, but still I am a 
woman, and I saw you and Mary together to-day, 
and that was quite enough. No," she continued, in 
answer to his looks, "I am not going on. In- 
deed I have betrayed my own sex shamefully al- 
ready, though luckily it cannot matter. But about 
Sir Francis. It may be assumed that he is now in 
no danger of immediate pressure from any quarter, 
and that he can, therefore, be deliberate in forming 
his plans ; but what are those plans to be, and if he 
decides on selling Nettacott, how much would he be 
likely to get for it } " 

"It was valued about eighteen months ago at 
over ;£25o,C)00, but Mr. Tutus thinks that he would 
be lucky to clear that amount in an actual sale, even 
if the house and its contents are included." 

" That would leave him with about ;£s 0,000 after 
paying all his debts." 

" Yes." 

" If there is still such a large surplus it seems to 
me that an effort should be made to retain the old 
place." 

" But how is he to manage } When all the out- 
goings have been allowed for, the land brings in 
a very low rate of interest and the house and its 
contents none at all. You will say that he could 
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let the house, and no doubt he could do so, but he 
would only get a small rent and he would have the 
expense of living elsewhere. The fact is, that the 
surplus mainly consists of unproductive capital. 
There is, therefore, a great difficulty about present 
income. And then, there is the imminent danger 
of his property declining in value." 

" He ought to marry an heiress," said Miss Ar- 
gent, laughing. 

" I daresay it will end in that," said Giles, pro- 
saically. 

"I shall pity her though," said Miss Argent, 
" whoever she may be." 

" Why } Sir Francis isn't at all a bad fellow." 

"He certainly isn't a good one, apart from his 
outside ; but if marriage is his line, he ought to keep 
Nettacott. The Manor would add a great deal to 
his attractions." 

"And suppose he found himself in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court before he found the heiress ? " 

" Well, that would be a nuisance certainly. It is 
a difficult problem, but you are of opinion that he 
ought to sell." 

" Yes, if he can get a good price. It seems to 
me to be the only way of avoiding future perils." 
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" And do you think it likely that he could get a 
good price ? " 

" Yes." 

" You would give it yourself, perhaps ? " 

" I wish I could, but I am not nearly rich enough." 

" Still you have got some definite idea in your 
head, or you would not speak so confidently." 

" I think it possible that my cousin, Mr. Victor, 
would buy Nettacott. He has several times talked 
to me about his wish for a country house." 

" But a man of business, like he is, would want 
to purchase at the lowest price." 

" I think not," said Giles. " I have no right to 
speak for my cousin, but I am sure that in this case 
if he bought at all he would be very liberal to Sir 
Francis." 

" You mean that you could persuade him to be 
so. He can care nothing for Sir Francis himself." 

" Take it as that," said Giles. 

" Excuse me for being very rude," said Miss Ar- 
gent, " but rumour says that you will be Mr. Vic- 
tor's heir." 

" It is very likely that I may be," said Giles, 
quietly. 

" It would be too perfect if he would buy Netta- 
cott and settle it upon you and Mary.' 
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" Miss Argent ! " 

"Yes, yes, I know. I ought not to say such 
things, but what will be will be." 

" I do not pretend that you are mistaken about 
my wishes, but my hopes are very low." 

" Ah I there you are wrong. Never mind, your 
bashfulness will do you no harm. But do you 
believe that Mr. Victor would give the ;£25 0,000 
which Mr. Tutus considers to be such a good price ? " 

" Oh, more than that by a great deal. I should 
hope that he would give ;^25o,ooo for the property 
alone, and another ;^30,ooo or so for the house and 
any of the pictures, furniture and so on, that Sir 
Francis wished to part with." 

" In fact, you propose to make Mr. Victor pay 
dearly for the privilege of being your cousin, while 
Sir Francis is to profit largely by having a sister 
called Mary." 

Giles made no answer to this attack, and Miss 
Argent ran on, " Why, that would leave Sir Francis 
with about ;^8o,ooo. I wonder how long it would 
last him. Quite a few years, I dare say. Well, 
never mind; it would set him on his legs, at all 
events ; and now, what is your first step to be, a 
communication with Mr. Victor? 

" I suppose so." 
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" Then you will be returning to London ? " 

" Yes." 

" And I will stay here until I can be quite sure 
that Mary is in no further danger of sacrificing 
herself." 

" Oh, I fancy she is safe enough now. Sir Fran- 
cis would not consciously allow her to run any seri- 
ous risks." 

" Tm not so sure of that." 

"What an opinion you entertain of him; but, 
really, you are unjust." 

" Perhaps I am, and perhaps Fm not. I made a 
mistake about him once, and attributed to chivalry 
what, in fact, was caused by vanity and obstinacy." 

"Goodness," exclaimed Giles, "how severe you 
are ! " 

" And you are not severe enough ; but his pleas- 
ant manners are very misleading, and, of course, 
with you there are the old ties of childish afifec- 
tion." 

"Did he ever happen to offend you?" asked 
Giles, with a suspicion of laughter in his voice. 

"Yes, he did," answered Miss Argent, seriously; 
" but if you suspect that I am allowing such an oc- 
currence to influence my judgment, you are wrong. 
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Whether I am correct or not in my opinion of him, 
time must show." 

"It is most kind of you to watch over Mary," 
said GUes, dropping the argument and turning to a 
more pleasing topic. 

" Not at all," said Miss Argent ; " if you are a 
friend, be a friend. Besides, where is the hardship 
in passing a week or two in Doncaster ? " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 



GILES had fully intended to acquaint Mary 
with his scheme, and to endeavour to 
obtain her sanction to his speaking to 
Mr. Victor, but Miss Argent dissuaded 
him from this course. He argued that 
it was a mistake to beat about the bush, and that it 
was always best to go straight to the point, while he 
further declared that he should hate to take any step 
which Mary might disapprove. But Miss Argent 
pointed out that his plan was so clearly for the ben- 
efit of the Lassendale family, that he might safely 
ascertain whether Mr. Victor would render it feasi- 
ble, and clinched the matter by observing that Mary 
was already overdone, and that the burden of form- 
ing any opinion about so vital a matter would be 
too heavy for her. 

" But I said I was going to help her, and now I 
am leaving her without having done anything." 

" Your help is only postponed," said Miss Argent, 
"and I am sure that you had much better go up to 
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London this evening and commence operations im- 
mediately." 

<' If she did not like my present plan^ I could have 
formed another which might please her better/' said 
Giles, with lingering regret, "but of course if you 
think it would be too much for her to — " 

<' I am sure it would/' interrupted Miss Argent, 
positively, and Giles bowed to her will. He de- 
parted southwards on his mission, but as he travelled 
he was conscious of a sense of relief in the certainty 
that Mary had now close at hand a friend who in 
the case of need would prove herself both good and 
powerful. 

On the following morning there arrived at Don- 
caster a letter from Alfred, which proved that Mr. 
Tutus had either forgotten or disregarded the re- 
quest that Giles had made about his name not being 
mentioned. 



" My dear Mary : 

" You will be glad to hear a real bit of good news. 
Mr. Tutus was here the other day and positively 
forced me by threats of the most cruel description 
to join Francis in giving a guarantee to the bank for 
the repayment of ;£ 10,000, which they were to ad- 
vance to pay debts. I was most anxious to help 
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Francis in any reasonable mode, but this was quite 
unreasonable, and Mr. Tutus treated me shamefully. 
But I have heard from him this mommg that the 
guarantee is not wanted, as Giles has lent the 
money. I do not believe that the bank would have 
asked for the guarantee at all if Mr. Tutus had man- 
aged better. Giles did not require one so why should 
they ? I am, however, very much pleased with Giles. 
He is an excellent fellow, and you will remember 
how much I was disappointed when you declined 
his proposals. I told you then that you would bit- 
terly regret your answer, and I was right. He is 
now getting on in a fine gentlemanlike profession 
such as I should have chosen for myself if I had been 
in his position. I did hope at one time when he 
wanted Francis to sell him those shares that he 
might have repeated his offer to you, but I sup- 
pose that rudeness of Francis was fatal, and of course 
it is a fact that you are not as young as you were. 
However, though I mourn over your folly I will not 
reproach you. It is pleasant to find that you and 
Francis together have not been able to disturb his 
friendship for me. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Alfred Lassendalb. 
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" p. S. I am distinctly better since this news ar- 
rivedy bilt it was most inconsiderate of Mr. Tutus 
not to telegraph yesterday. His doing so would 
have saved me one wretched night, and I have had 
too many of them." 

It was a pity that Giles himself had not the op- 
portunity of admiring the smile and the flush which 
spread over Mary's face as she read of her lover's 
generosity. '' But I must ask Isabel what it means 
exactly," she thought, " I am so stupid about busi- 
ness. Oh, if only I were as clever as she is, what 
might I not have done. Or, if Francis could have 
had her instead of me for a sister how delighted he 
would have been with her, and what an influence 
she would have had over him. She would have 
saved him from his disasters, and then suppose Mr. 
Woodleigh had thought of her," but here Mary's 
meditation came to a sudden stop, and if Giles could 
have read her feelings at the moment, it is possible 
that he would not have been dissatisfied. 

In the course of the next few days Sir Francis 
made tolerable progress. The date was fixed for 
his removal to Nettacott, and Mary was allowed to 
answer some of his innumerable questions. She 
told him what she had herself done, and he was gen- 
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uinely touched and grateful. " But I will repay you, 
Mary, very soon, and now I will take the present op- 
portunity of letting you learn my intentions. I have 
quite decided on selling Nettacott, if I can get a de- 
cent price for it." It was scarcely more than she 
expected, and yet the words seemed to bum into 
her very brain. The actual announcement over- 
powered her, and for a few seconds she felt inclined 
to become hysterical. Then tears came to her re- 
lief, and she hurriedly fled from the room. 

" Poor Mary," said Sir Francis to himself, " I was 
afraid that it would come very hard upon her. But 
the ice is broken now and that is a blessing." 

The conversation was not renewed for some hours, 
but then Francis informed her of all his plans. He 
spoke without hesitation, and she could see that he 
had made up his mind. 

" If I kept the place," he said, " I should always 
be embarrassed unless I could make a lot of money, 
and though my faith in my company is unimpaired, 
still a considerable space of time may elapse before 
it is again in a very flourishing state, and of course 
I might turn out to be wrong about it altogether, 
though that is not likely. I have been reflecting a 
good deal lately, and my conclusion is that I have 
got into debt too deeply — you see, you can walk in 
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water that comes up to your knees, or even to your 
waist, but when it reaches your shoulders it becomes 
too much for you." 

He paused to allow Mary to admire this simile, of 
which he was proud, and then he added, as a new 
consideration occurred to him, "But the force of 
my comparison may not strike you, for I suppose 
your petticoats would prevent your walking in water 
at all. Well," he went on, as Mary said nothing, 
" I am up to my shoulders, and I cannot get on. 
What am I to do ? Why, sell Nettacott. There is 
the main answer, but I proceed. Why should I not 
sell ? Because it hurts my feelings to some extent 
to do so, but principally because it will make you 
miserable. I do hate doing that, especially after all 
you have done for me. Well, these are excellent 
reasons, but wait a bit. When once I have sold, 
and the thing is done, I for my own part shall have 
a sense of great comfort. I am not cut out to be 
the owner of a landed estate, with all its responsi- 
bilities. I have no time to manage Nettacott well, 
and I shall be better without it. Then, as to your- 
self, I have an idea which I must not mention just 
yet, but I am in hopes that consolation will come to 
you without much delay." 

" And when the sale is over," said Mary, coldly, 
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for his irrepressible cheerfulness was bitter enough 
to her, "and when your responsibilities have come 
to an end, what do you mean to do— amuse your- 
self?" 

"Yes, a good deal," said Francis, "but, of course, 
I shall devote much of my energies to the company. 
I shall settle in London, and you might come and 
keep house for me. Then, you see, we should con- 
tinue to live together, and we should only have 
changed the 'venue,' as the lawyers call it. We 
should be just like Giles and Clara used to be, and 
if things only go well, I may still make a larger for- 
tune than he will do in spite of this present mis- 
hap." 

"Oh, Francis," exclaimed Mary, who was no 
longer able to control herself, " I know you are 
kind, and that you wish to speak kindly, but how 
can you be so callous ? I cannot bear it." 

" You should always meet your troubles with a 
grin," said Francis, but this philosophy brought no 
comfort to Mary. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 



GILES WOODLEIGH was not a man 
who allowed the grass to grow under 
his feet, and in a very few days he suc- 
ceeded in persuading Mr, Victor to make 
an offer oi£,2 80,000 for Nettacott . Mr. 
Victor, indeed, was not hard to persuade, for the idea 
was in many ways agreeable to him. He had de- 
cided upon purchasing a country house with an 
estate, and he liked both the Manor itself and its 
neighbourhood. He had also quite made up his 
mind, after various conferences with Clara, that 
Giles would ultimately win Mary for his wife, 
though Clara herself was by no means so sanguine, 
and he realised that it would be an immeasurable 
joy to his nephew if he were able to make his love 
the mistress of her old home. He, therefore, 
raised but few difficulties, though he laughed at the 
anxiety that Giles displayed in regard of the price, 
which he declared to be exorbitant. However, on 
this point too he gave way, remarking that the loss 
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of the money, which he was throwing away, would 
affect his successors rather than himself, and that 
as Giles had never played the fool before, he would 
allow him to do so on this occasion. He also de- 
puted Giles to act for him in all the negotiations 
with Sir Francis and his lawyers. 

Thus empowered Giles anxiously sought for some 
method of opening the necessary proceedings, which 
should do the least possible injury to Mary's feel- 
ings. Should he go down to Doncaster again, or 
should he write to her, or should he write a brief 
business letter to Sir Francis ? His inclination, of 
course, was to go and see her, and he would doubt- 
less have done so if Robert and Clara had not re- 
turned to London one day before they were expected, 
and urgently entreated him to call upon them with- 
out delay. He went accordingly to their house, 
and after minutely describing his own visit to Don- 
caster, a letter from Mary to her brother was placed 
in his hands, in which he read of the determination 
of Sir Francis to part with his property : 

" Dearest Robert : 

" Francis has asked me to tell you that he finds 
his debts are so serious that he must sell Nettacott. 
I cannot bear to write on the subject, and I know 
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what you will feel. He is quite decided, and Mr. 
Wilter thinks he is wise. I can say no more. It is 
too bitter. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" Mary Lassendale." 

" Poor dear I " said Clara. " She must be quite 
broken-hearted. What a pity that some one can- 
not force her — but I feel more hopeful since I have 
heard Giles' story " 

" What do you mean ? " said Robert. 

'^ First, let us hear what Giles has to say about 
this letter." 

Giles had a good deal to say, for he had to make 
them acquainted with all that Mr. Victor was pre- 
pared to do and to consult them about the manner 
in which the oflfer should be conveyed to Sir Francis. 

" Yes," said Clara, when he concluded, " and so 
the prophecy will be fulfilled, but after all the result 
may be very much more satisfactory than could have 
been anticipated." 

" How ? " said Robert. 

" I like everything in the account which Giles has 
given us of his visit, and I shall not wonder if at last 
she proves sensible." 

« What then ? " said Robert. 
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"Why, then the next mistress of Nettacott will 
be Mary herself. It certamly would be a curious 
ending, for it was she who always held the old 
rhyme in particular dread." 

"Let us get to business," interrupted Giles. 
" How shall I approach Sir Francis ? " 

"Write him a short plain letter," said Clara. 
"Yes, I know," she added as she observed her 
brother's disappointment, "but you had much better 
not see Mary until everything is settled." 

" It seems such a brutal way of going to work," 

"Nonsense," answered Clara. "It will be the 
most pleasant communication that Francis will have 
received for a very long time, and Mary will under- 
stand." 

" You cannot be sure about that ? " 

" Yes, I can be quite sure. Do not you see from 
her own letter that she feels that as little as possible 
should be said upon the subject ? " 

" Well," said Giles. " Let me draw up a simple 
oflfer and see how it looks." 

" Dear Sir Francis : 

"Robert has informed me that you contemplate 
parting with Nettacott Manor, and the surrounding 
estates. If such is really your intention, I should 
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be much obliged if you would consider an offer which 
I am authorised to make to you on behalf of my 
cousin, Mr. Victor. He would be willing to give 
you ;£2 80,000 for the lands and the house with the 
greater part of its contents, but of course you would 
retain anything to which you or other members of 
your family attached any special value. 

" I remain, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Giles Woodleigh." 

'< I cannot send it/' said Giles, when he had read 
it over. " She could not help hating the writer of 
such a — such a — " 

" Such a splendid solution of her brother's diffi- 
culties," said Clara, with decision. " Here, give it 
to me, and I will put it into an envelope and post it 
at once." 

"Stop, stop I" cried Giles, aghast, and with 
his business instincts asserting themselves. " You 
would not think of sending oflF such a letter in that 
way." 

Clara laughed. " Oh, I will copy it, and Robert 
shall certify that the copy is a true one, if that will 
satisfy you ; but that letter must go to-night." 

"Delay can do no good," said Robert, sadly. 
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" If Francis has decided to sell, nothing will make 
him change his mind. Besides, I imagine that he 
has no choice. You know his position, and if he 
asked your advice, you could only advise him to 
act as he is doing." 

" Yes," said Giles, briefly. 

" And you are inducing Mr. Victor to oflfer more 
than he ought to do. No," as Giles made an at- 
tempt at a protest, *' it is plain enough, and the only 
thing to do is to get matters settled as quickly as 
we possibly can. Send the letter to-night, by all 
means." 



"Very well," said Giles, "if you both wish it. 
But it will make her detest me." 

" Stuff," said Clara. " Only remember not to 
try to see her until this is over." 

If Giles was prompt in making his offer. Sir 
Francis was still more prompt in accepting it. 
Giles was still at breakfast on the morning after 
his letter had been despatched, when a telegram 
was put into his hands. " Accept offer. Consult 
Mr. Tutus on all details, Francis Lassendale." 

" And I dare say he merely regards it as the get- 
ting rid of a troublesome burden," Giles said to 
himself. " He could not have sold an old book 
more easily. But still I Oh, how I wonder I and 
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what an egregious fool I am I But I will see Mr. 
Tutus at once." 

The facility with which large transactions can 
sometimes be carried out is surprising, and the 
Nettacott property changed hands with wonderful 
rapidity. The title was clear, and Mr. Tutus 
raised no difficulties, while Giles, who had every 
inducement to hasten matters, would allow of no 
hesitation on his side. In a few sarcastic com- 
ments Mr. Tutus could not help indulging. 

" Silly young fool ! " he said to Giles at their first 
interview, " I can never understand how Sir John 
came to have such sons as Francis and Alfred." 

" You are hard upon Francis." 

" Hard ! " exclaimed Mr. Tutus. " If you had 
heard all the nonsense he has talked in this very 
room, and see what he has come to I " 

" He may not be the wisest of mankind, but luck 
has certainly been against him." 

" I cannot agree." 

"It is certainly the case. His company has 
proved a veritable Will of the Wisp, and has lured 
him on with temptations that would have appealed 
to anyone. If it had failed from the first his loss 
would only have been trivial." 

" But what business had he to embark on such 
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affairs at all. He had no experience to make his 
services of value. He only wanted to make some 
money." 

" Well," said Giles, " we all want to do that." 

" Yes, but not by wild speculations. Now Fran- 
cis would come here, and laugh and chatter away, 
and when I tried to expostulate with him he would 
declare that he was quite as likely to become a 
millionaire as anyone else. An ignorant idiot like 
him ! " 

"No doubt he meddled with matters which he 
could not fully understand, but — " 

"Fully! he could not understand them at all I 
What do you know about business, I would ask him. 
Not much at present, he would answer, but I shall 
soon know a very great deal. I am learning very 
fast, for I am playing the game with better players 
than myself and that is what you should do when 
you really want to improve. And what about the 
better players, I would rejoin. Do you never fear 
that they may get the best of you ? And then he 
would go off raving about his company and its pros- 
pects, and would swear that a huge fortune was 
within his grasp. His folly makes me ill, and now 
comes the end. Well, never mind. At all events 
he is not fit to be the owner of a large estate, and 
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Nettacott will pass into stronger and worthier 
hands." 

'< It is good of you to say so, for I feel that it 
must be a heavy blow to you." 

" Yes, the old family lawyer does grieve over such 
catastrophes." 

" And what must the family do itself ? " 

" It is a peculiar case," said Mr. Tutus ; " Francis 
will not grieve at all, nor will Alfred." 

" You think not ? " 

" I am sure of it. Then Robert has married your 
sister, and that leaves only Miss Lassendale." 

" And her little finger is worth them all." 

" Civil to your brother-in-law, but let it pass." 

<' And you know what Miss Lassendale must feel. 
You know that she will hate the sight of my cousin 
and myself." 

'' Let us hope for more charity on her part," said 
Mr. Tutus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 



U 




O you have carried out your scheme about 
Nettacott/' said Miss Argent to Giles, 
"and in fact the fortress has been sur- 
rendered to you at the very first shot." 
" Yes," said Giles, without any display 
of interest ; *' but how is Miss Lassendale, and of 
course Sir Francis ? " he added lamely. 

" The proper answer is, that they are as well as 
can be expected, and I don't think I can do better 
than adopt it. They started for Nettacott yester- 
day to make their final preparations.*' 

" My poor darling," said Giles, but he said it to 
himself, and Miss Argent only noticed that he 
looked unhappy. 

" Yes," she went on, " Mary certainly has got a 
bad time before her, but she must go through it. 
No one can help her." 

" It is dreadful for her," said Giles. 
" Well, it isn't pleasant," said Miss Argent, " but 
to tell you the whole truth, and as our alliance is 
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still in existence I think I ought to do that much, 
I should be glad to think that the pain of quitting 
Nettacott was the worst of her troubles." 

" What can possibly be worse ? " 

" I said just now that Sir Francis was as well as 
one could expect, and so he is physically, but men- 
tally and morally, I don't like the outlook." 

" In what way } " 

"Why, he seems to me a wreck. His mind 
could never have been much to boast of, but now it 
is beneath contempt." 

" Are you sure you are not prejudiced ? " ex- 
claimed Giles. " It seems to me that you always 
take such a very harsh view of him." 

"You think so, do you. What do you say to 
his being more crazy than ever about his wretched 
company ? " 

"It is unfortimate enough, but surely it is not 
very wonderful." 

" And to his intending to apply most, or at any 
rate a large part of the surplus money which he 
will have at his disposal after Nettacott is sold, and 
his debts are paid, to developing the company's 
property ? " 

" An intention is one thing, and putting it into 
effect is another." 
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" And to his avowing that he will devote his whole 
life to speculation until he is successful, as he ex- 
pects to be soon, now that he has bought his ex- 
perience and has no Nettacott to occupy his time 
and attention ? " 

" We shall persuade him to listen to reason," 

" Who will persuade him ? " 

" Mary, Robert, Mr. Wilter, all of us." 

" He snaps Mr. Wilter's nose oflF, whenever the 
unhappy man opens his lips. If Mary tries to ar- 
g^e with him he is not rude, but he becomes tire- 
some and querulous. No,** continued Miss Argent, 
"his illness has left him a poor broken creature, 
with his nervous system in ruins." 

"He will improve," said Giles, "as his bodily 
strength increases." 

" I fear that he will give himself no chance," said 
Miss Argent. " With his notions of life so terribly 
warped as they are, what can happen to him but a 
series of disasters, which will end either by killing 
him outright, or by depriving him of his small rem- 
nant of sense." 

" I really am not able to despair so utterly, but I 
see that the position is full of danger. I will con- 
sult with Robert about the steps that should be 
taken to guard the interests of Miss Lassendale.' 
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" You are right enough to try, but you will not 
effect much. Headstrong is a weak word for Mary 
when some folly, which her imagination converts into 
a duty, lies before her. However, perhaps I'm a 
gloomy pessimist, and so let us turn the conversa- 
tion. What does my dear Mr. Alfred think of Net- 
tacott being sold ? " 

" Oh, Alfred ! " said Giles laughing. " He wants 
to sell his own property." 

"No I" 

" He does though. In fact I have a letter from 
him which would amuse you, I believe, if you cared 
to read it." 

" Of all things in the world. My admiration for 
Mr. Alfred is boundless." 

" Here it is then." 



" * My dear Giles : 

" * I have been meaning to write to you ever since 
I heard of the magnificent sum which Mr. Victor has 
given to Francis for Nettacott. Indeed, I would 
have done so long ago, if I had known that he de- 
sired to become a landed proprietor, but I have had 
my usual bad luck. Francis has once more been 
beforehand with me, as he has been all his life. I 
was anxious to sell my property long before his ne- 
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cessities compelled him to part with Nettacott, but 
of course, I never had a chance of doing so. Now, 
Francis has ruined himself, with the result that Mr. 
Victor has seized the opportunity to present him 
with a new fortune of at least ^ioo,cxx), for I do 
not think that Nettacott can be worth more than 
j{^i 80,000, at the outside. It is in very bad order 
and during the last few years the repairs have been 
quite neglected. My own estate is in perfect con- 
dition. It consists of three farms and six cottages 
and the land is nearly all grass. Since I have been 
in possession, I have built a new roof to one of the 
stables, besides making many less important im- 
provements, and I have spent many pounds in carry- 
ing out requirements of the Sanitary Inspector. 
My gross rental is about ^1,500 a year, but I im- 
agine that any business man would at once raise it 
to ;£2,ooo, and as times improve to a much higher 
figure. I cannot do so myself, in consequence of 
old ties and associations which sentiment forbids me 
to disregard. This brings me to the point of my 
letter. I do not think that a landlord ought to be 
sentimental, and, therefore, I do not think that I 
ought to continue to be a landlord. Moreover, my 
health is now so bad that I find the burden of man- 
agement daily more insupportable. For these rea- 
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sons, which) as you will see, are partly conscientious 
and partly involuntary, I wish to sell. Do you think 
that Mr. Victor would like to buy ? For your own 
sake, and in memory of our long friendship, to which 
I at least have been always true, whatever Francis 
and Mary may have done, I am anxious that he 
should have the first chance. I will proceed to name 
my price. I should scorn to invite Mr. Victor to 
make me a large present as he has done to Francisy 
though I cannot help feeling that he must sympa- 
thise with and respect the motives that urge me to 
my present action, whereas both sympathy and re- 
spect were unfortunately impossible in the case of 
Nettacott. But my calculation is this. I want an 
income of about ;£2,cxx) a year in safe securities. 
Now, ^70,o<x> at 3 per cent, would produce this, and 
that is the sum which I ask. I do not conceal from 
myself the fact that in the open market I might do 
better for my own pocket, but it is a great object 
with me to secure a worthy successor for the sake 
of my tenants, such as I am sure Mr. Victor would 
be, and you as an old friend would doubtless be hurt 
if I were not to offer you the privilege of priority of 
choice in the question. In conclusion I can only 
repeat my regret that I did not sooner learn that 
Mr. Victor intended to become a landed proprietor. 
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This estate would have probably suited him fact better 
than Nettacott. The land is less in quantity but it 
is vastly superior in quality. However, you are 
acquainted with all the circumstances, and you will 
be able to assure Mr. \^ctor that I am offering him 
a really good bargain, so I hope that he will take 
it 

** « Yours very truly, 

^< Alfred Lassendalr."' 

^Sublime as ever I" said Miss Argent, as she 
finished the letter ; ^ and what is his property really 
worth ? " 

"I should think about ;^50,ocx>." 

** So he wants a trifling gift of ^20^ocx>. Are 
you going to give it to him ? " 

" No," said Giles, " but I do not yet know 
whether I shall make him an ofiFer or not. In 
fact, I have not sent him any answer at present." 

" I see," said Miss Argent ; " Mary is a very re- 
markable person. She can make fortunes for her 
brothers, if she cannot make one for herself." 

"Of course, I should like to know what she 
would wish." 

"Of course." 

" The land ought to be added to Nettacott.' 
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''No doubt, and, therefore, it is worth quite a 
fancy price." 

" Well, a good price." 

" Qioose whatever epithet you please, but I quite 
understand. Before you write to Mr. Alfred, you 
want to ascertain whether Maxy would be glad or 
sorry if you made the purchase." 

" I am afraid she might think that we were taking 
too much upon ourselves." 

'' That she might regard you as a cormorant, in 
fact?" 

" Perhaps." 

" Then, Mr. Woodleigh, I think that I can help 
you. I will manage to find out Mary's real opin- 
ion. 

" I shall be most deeply grateful if you will do 
that." 

Three days afterwards Giles received a note 
from Miss Argent inviting him to luncheon, and 
informing him that she had seen Miss Lassendale^ 
who had been unexpectedly obliged to pay London 
a flying visit. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 



GILES was punctual when the time for 
keeping his engagement with Miss Ar- 
gent arrived. He was duly ushered 
into the drawing-room, and there, at 
one of the further windows, stood Mary 
Lassendale. For the first instant both of them dis- 
played some symptoms of confusion, but Giles felt 
that the blood was moimting hot and quick to his 
brain — there was something in Mary's face that 
swept away all his self-control — and in a second 
instant their fates were decided. 

Before Miss Argent made her appearance, and 
she considerately postponed doing so for a length- 
ened period, many things had been said, many ex- 
planations had been given, and all misunderstandings 
had been cleared away for ever. In short Miss Ar- 
gent was entitled to congratulate herself on having 
conceived a stratagem which had turned the world 
into a garden of Eden for two of her friends. 
" So you have settled your affairs, have you ? " 
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she observed with a nod of self-congratulation as 
she came in at last to summon them to lunch. " I 
thought you would." 

The assertion was allowed to pass unanswered, 
and Miss Argent continued : " I am afraid your sis- 
ter will be very angry with me, Mr. Woodleigh. 
She had got her own scheme quite ready, and now 
I have been beforehand with her." 

" She would have wanted me to wait till the world 
came to an end," said Giles, ungratefully. 

" She gave you very good advice all the same," 
said Miss Argent, " and I must do my best to make 
my peace with her." 

" Mr. Alfred Lassendale,'* announced a servant, 
to the complete surprise and somewhat to the con- 
fusion of both Mary and Giles. 

" Oh, how kind of you to come," cried Miss Ar- 
gent. " I was so much afraid that you would not 
receive the invitation in time. Now let me intro- 
duce you to a new brother-in-law." 

" Brother-in-law ! " said Alfred. 

" Yes, I know that your keen eyes have seen what 
was coming." 

" Oh yes," said Alfred slowly, " but you startled 
me — and then I was afraid that Francis with his 
rudeness, and Mary with time passing — " 
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'< Now, if you are going to say that Mary has lost 
any of her looks, Mr. Lassendale,'' broke in Miss 
Argent, " you had better hold your tongue, because 
she has done nothing of the kind. But how clever 
of you to have been so right about everything." 

Alfred was gratified and managed to express his 
congratulations with tolerable grace, but his com- 
placency was soon disturbed by Miss Argent's tell- 
ing him that she wished for some serious conversa- 
tion after luncheon, and his uneasiness diuing that 
meal was exceedingly obvious. Directly the ladies 
returned to the drawing-room, Mary exclaimed : 
" Isabel, what have you asked him for } " 

" I don't know, except that I hate a party of 
three, and that I quite revel in Mr. Alfred's com- 
pany. When you told me he was coming to Lon- 
don I felt that the temptation was irresistible." 

"And what are you going to talk to him about so 
seriously ? " 

" Anything or nothing," answered Miss Argent 
carelessly ; " there is no subject on which he is not 
worth hearing." 

They were not left to themselves for more than 
a very brief interval, and Miss Argent was soon able 
to begin to amuse herself. 
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" Is it not delightful ? " she asked, glancing at 
Giles and Mary as she spoke. 

" Oh, very," said Alfred. 

" How curiously your family and the Woodleighs 
have mixed themselves up." 

" Yes," said Alfred, and she thought that his 
voice expressed discontent. 

" Surely you are pleased ? " 

" I do not think I care much.** 

" But with the two marriages ? " 

" I suppose they are well enough.*' 

"And if Nettacott had to be sold you could hardly 
have wished for a more satisfactory purchaser." 

" That was no affair of mine.** 

" No, no, and it was very sad. What a pity Sir 
Francis was so reckless, and so unwilling to take 
advice.'* 

" He never would even as a boy." 

" Would he not ? '* 

" Never. I never knew him take my opinion in- 
stead of his own in all my life.** 

"What an admirable landlord you would have 
been yourself. How you would have improved the 
property, and at the same time you would have 
known how to be truly economical.' 
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" You are too kind, but you may have heard what 
I have tried to do at my own little place." 

" Oh, yes," cried Miss Argent, enthusiastically, 
" about the new roof to the stable and the Sanitary 
Inspector. I hope the total cost was not very great." 

"They were serious jobs, but fortunately the 
stable was a small one." 

" I am so very glad of that." 

" But as you are so good as to be interested in 
these matters, may I just ask you whether it does 
not seem hard that I should be the only member of 
my family who gains nothing from the Woodleighs ? " 

" But you are so strong in yourself, and strong 
characters need help from no one." 

" I may be morally strong," said Alfred, gravely, 
" but physically I am very weak, and though I do 
not ask for help, I must say that I think Giles might 
do me a service." 

" What is that } " asked Miss Argent. 

" He might propose to Mr. Victor that he should 
purchase my property in addition to Nettacott." 

"But if you were to leave the neighbourhood, 
think what a loss you would be to them all 1 How 
can you expect them to promote such a step as you 
suggest } " 

Alfred was intensely delighted with this view of 
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the question, but after a pause to digest his satisfac- 
tion, he answered : " I would not go if I could help 
it, but I must." 

" Why ? " 

" I want to live my own life, and to be my own 
master." 

" But surely no one is so free as a landlord living 
on his own estates." 

" Oh indeed, no ! " cried Alfred ; " I assure you 
that what with tenants, and the people employed in 
woods, or gardens, or stables, or carpenters* shops, 
or anywhere else, and their claims and their wishes 
and their suggestions, a country gentleman cannot 
call a moment his own." 

" Dear me ! " said Miss Argent. " Does he only 
exist for the sake of the others } " 

" Entirely so, and I can stand it no longer. My 
health is unequal to the strain." 

" And what would you wish to do } " 

" If I could sell my property, I would invest all 
my money in absolutely safe securities and take 
small lodgings in a quiet part of London. Then I 
might, perhaps, re-establish my health, which has of 
late been unsatisfactory, for I should be able to fol- 
low diligently every direction that my doctor might 
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give me, whereas, at present, I am often prevented 
from doing so." 

" That must be very annoying." 

"It is far worse than annoying. Suppose my 
doctor tells me to rest a little, well, I lie down in 
my room, then suddenly there is a knock at the 
door, and I am told that somebody has come on im- 
portant business." 

Miss Argent shook her head sympathetically, and 
Alfred continued : 

" Even if I refuse to see anyone under the cir- 
cumstances, still the harm has been done. My 
rest has been disturbed. Now in London this could 
not happen. I should have no house, no property, 
no ties at all." 

" Did you never think of marrying, Mr. Lassen- 
dale } " asked Miss Argent, with an air of pretty 
shyness. 

" Never," said Alfred. " I want to lead a life of 
my own and not that of any wife." 

" I think that I begin to understand. You wish 
to lay down rules for existence which are ideally 
perfect and to live up to them in all their strictness. 
It is a beautiful wish." 

"No, no," said Alfred, "it is the doctor who 
must lay down the rules. I could not do it." 
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" But when once they are laid down, they will be 
to you a standard to which you will adhere alike 
through good and ill." 

" Of course," said Alfred, " if any one of the rules 
were to make me ill, the doctor would alter it." 

''I fail to express my meaning. I intended to 
say that you would adhere to your standard, what- 
ever people said of you. They might laugh at you, 
they might abuse you, they might — " 

''They may do anything they please," said Ai- 
red. " What can it matter if the rules suit me ? " 

" Exactly. The rules will give to you the guid- 
ance and confidence that so few of us possess. 
They will be comforting as Wordsworth's conception 
of Duty." 

" Will they ? " asked Alfred, rather puzzled, for 
the name of Wordsworth only connected itself in his 
mind with a Greek grammar which had always been 
too much for him. 

" You will be able to find out for yourself in due 
time, for I think that they will buy your property." 

" Do you really ? " exclaimed Alfred ; " has Giles 
said anything ? 

" I am only telling you what I think, but I enter- 
tain very little doubt that before many weeks are 
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over, you will be free to regulate your life in any 
way and any place you choose." 

Alfred sighed with pleasure. 

*' And you will regulate it in precise accordance 
with medical directions ? " 

" I shall hope to obtain them in respect of every 
possible particular, and to obey them implicitly." 

" It will be very exhilarating," said Miss Argent, 
" and I am happy, indeed, that I can pictmre your 
future to myself in such brilliant colours." 
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CHAPTER XL 



JL S Miss Argent had anticipated, Giles 
f^L agreed to buy Alfred's property, though 

/' ^ not at the exorbitant price demanded for 
^ ^^ it. However, Alfred did well, and was 
considered to be very fortunate by every 
one except himself. He settled himself in quiet 
lodgings in the northern part of London, and it 
may be hoped that he found there the enjoyment 
for which his spirit pined. 

But if his life was tranquil and happy, it was far 
otherwise with Mary and Francis, who, when the 
sale of Nettacott had been completed, had taken 
rooms nominally for a day or two in a fashionable 
hotel, but from which, to Mary's dismay. Sir Fran- 
cis showed no disposition to budge. 

"I cannot be bothered, and, for the present, I 
mean to have every comfort I can get," was his 
customary sharp answer to her remonstrances, 
when she pointed out to him that they were spend- 
ing more than they ought to do. In fact his entire 
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condition was thoroughly unsatisfactory. His ill- 
ness appeared to have weakened his energies and 
to have soured his temper, while his judgment, if 
he had ever possessed any, was totally destroyed. 
He would not try to obtain any work, though such 
a desire on his part would have been gladly pro* 
moted by some of his father's old friends. But he 
scoffed at the idea, and contented himself by de- 
claring that he should make a predous bad work- 
man. 

On the subject of his company he was quite in- 
sane. He went almost daily to the office, and not 
infrequently gave orders involving an expenditure 
for which no funds could be forthcoming. His di- 
rections were usually countermanded before harm 
had come of them, but he did actually contrive to 
make himself liable for some thousands of pounds 
in respect of work for which no other provision 
could be made. " It is a present I am making 
you/' he said to his colleagues at the time of this 
occurrence, ** and one day there will be no bounds 
to your gratitude ! " 

" It is good money that you are throwing away 
in your folly," was the answer prompted by their 
indignation. 

It was clear to every one except himself that he 
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could not be allowed to remain as chairman, but to 
all hints of resignation he turned a deaf ear, and it 
was finally agreed to wait for the next annual meet- 
ing, and for the present to take all possible precau- 
tions against rash actions on his part. In such a 
state of things peace was out of the question, and 
Sir Francis quarrelled bitterly with the members of 
the board, and, lastly, with Wilter himself. 

"They are such fools," he said to Mary; "but 
never mind, for the shareholders will support me, 
and will send them about their business. If I had 
but a free hand the company should be prosperous 
again in six months. In the meantime, I have put 
another iron into the fire to-day." 

What was Mary to say in answer to such speeches ? 
Francis was always now trying new speculations, and 
she could only mourn over a brother, whose one 
wish and thought in life was to make a fortime by 
some lucky stroke. It struck her as so ignoble, as 
so unworthy of a Lassendale. If the calm philoso- 
phy of Clara or the robust vigour of Isabel had 
belonged to her, she would have cared less for her 
troubles, but she was sensitive as well as high- 
minded, and she could not treat them lightly. She 
was, in fact, very miserable. 

She not infrequently discussed affairs with 
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Robert, and she had often to resist endeavours upon 
Alfred's part to ask questions which she did not 
want to answer, for Alfred, having now no business 
of his own, began to interest himself in the misfor- 
tunes of Francis with a zest that was less kind than 
natural. 

"Why should I not speak about his undertak- 
ings ? " he would demand. " How can you expect 
me not to do so ? Here are Robert and I leading 
honourable lives, and you are going to make a highly 
creditable marriage, and there is Francis threatening 
to bring disgrace on us all. Not speak of it, indeed 1 
I should like to give him a piece of my mind." 

" Why don't you } " exclaimed Mary. " Let him 
know what you think the next time you see him." 

" Yes," said Alfred less confidently, "that would 
be satisfactory to my own feelings, but would it be 
judicious? That is the question to be considered. 
I must not gratify myself if there is a risk of irri- 
tating Francis, and making him more than ever bent 
upon his own way." 

" Of course you would never venture to criticise 
him to his face," said Mary, "I know that well 
enough. You always agree with him in whatever 
he says." 

" I hope to obtain a gentle influence in that way," 
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returned Alfred. "You remember my favourite 
fable about the sim and the wind. I confess that 
the longer I live the more do I admire the moral." 

" And you are the sun ! '* cried Mary with a burst 
of laughter. " Oh, I must tell Isabel. That really 
will enchant her." 

" She will not be at all surprised," said Alfred 
calmly. "She has formed a much more just esti- 
mate of my powers than you have done yourself." 

"I don't doubt it," said Mary; "but do tell me 
whether, when you have got all your beams playing 
upon Francis in their full strength, you expect him 
to cast off speculation like the traveller did his 
cloak." 

" It will be a gradual process," began Alfred. 

" Very gradual, I fear," interrupted Mary. " Your 
remedy will be too slow for the disease." 

" Find a quicker one if you can. I don't know 
where to look for one." 

" No ! only you did speak so boldly about giving 
Francis a bit of your mind." 

" That was an outbreak of impatience," said Al- 
fred, " which I regret. It shall not occur again." 

" You had forgotten your part," suggested Mary 
mischievously, " and thought for a moment that you 
were the wind } " 
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" No," said Alfred seriously, "it was not that. I 
do not quite know what it was, but I am sure it was 
not that." 

With Robert, however, Mary was assured of sym- 
pathy, if not of comfort. With him she felt that 
she was at liberty to relieve her feelings by express- 
ing them openly. She could not speak freely of her 
brothers to Clara, or even to Giles, but Robert was 
one of the family, and with him there need be no 
reserves. He was now a busy man, to whom suc- 
cess in his profession was coming both speedily and 
surely, and his character had improved with pros- 
perity. His temper was not an easy one, and fail- 
ure might probably have embittered him, but in his 
present circumstances he was always kind and al- 
ways ready to encourage his sister to the best of his 
ability. She often asked for his advice, especially 
when she thought that she might be more in har- 
mony with Francis than was actually the case. If 
she was never to acquire any influence over him, 
might she not at least learn to be less intolerant of 
his mode of life, or otherwise must there not be some 
hardness and indifference in her own character which 
she had not suspected ? 

But Robert could only beseech her not to worry 
herself. She was actually living with Francis, and 
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his daily actions were forced upon her notice. It 
was inevitable that they should arouse a sense of 
indignation on her part, inasmuch as they were un- 
worthy of Francis himself. 

"He will recognise one day that they are so," 
concluded Robert, after an argument to this effect. 

" Will he ? " said Mary, very sadly. " If only I 
might have helped him more 1 *' 

" No," said Robert, decidedly. " No one could 
have done more than you. Neither Francis nor Al- 
fred would have ever been guided by a sister." 

" How sad it all is," said Mary. " I thought that 
Alfred had chosen a life that was not very enviable, 
but now one would be thankful if Francis were to 
follow his example." 

" Alfred has always been contented to look on at 
life just as he used to look on at hunting. He is 
possessed of sufficient means to enable him to do so, 
and then, though his health may not be very robust, 
his instincts of self-preservation are marvellously de- 
veloped." 

" I suppose they are," said Mary. 

** Oh most marvellously. You remember the ac- 
cident when his horse fell with him, and how he 
never rode afterwards. He knows how to take care 
of himself." 
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** And Francis has no idea whatever of so doing 1 " 

** Francis and I used to want to hunt ourselves," 
said Robert, '' and very unsuccessful we geneially 
were. You were the only member of the family 
that could manage to take your own line." 

" But in life," said Mary, " you are making a splen- 
did career." 

" I got into good hands," said Robert " Who 
could go wrong with Clara and Giles looking after 
them ? " 
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CHAPTER XLI 



ONCE more the three Lassendales were 
sitting round a dinner table engaged 
with their cigarettes. It was in Rob- 
ert's house and Clara had carried Mary 
off to the drawing-room. Giles was out 
of London and there had been no other guest. It 
cannot be said that the evening was passing off very 
cheerfully. Francis was silent and gloomy until the 
champagne, of which he took a good deal more than 
he had been formerly wont to do, had loosened his 
tongue. Then he became savage and loud, fright- 
ening Alfred into absolute taciturnity, and making 
the other members of the party most uncomforta- 
ble. 

The brothers were smoking in awkward silence 
when Francis suddenly flimg away his cigarette, and 
helping himself to a large glass of port, asked Robert 
if he might light a cigar. 

" Certainly, Til join you with pleasure." 
" Will you have one, Alfred ? " 
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** I dare not, my doctor says I'm not man enough 
for a cigar; " he gave a tittering laugh which was in- 
stantly quenched by an outburst from Francis. 

" The company is going to be wound up. Curse 
the damned fools, every one of them ! " 

"Oh dear," exclaimed Robert, "you can't mean 
it ? " while Alfred stared with open mouth. 

" Is it quite settled ? " said Robert, striving to be 
sympathetic, but finding the task to be one of great 
difficulty. 

" Settled I Yes. What the devil are you staring 
at, Alfred ? " 

" Nothing. I didn't mean to— I— " 

" I'm a brute, I know I am," said Francis, with a 
touch of compunction, " but I hardly know what I'm 
doing." 

" My dear fellow ! " cried Robert warmly. 

" It's a frightful blow," said Francis more calmly. 
" I never doubted that we should prosper in the end, 
and so we should have done," he went on with a re- 
turn of his fury, " if I had not had for colleagues a 
collection of dolts, cowards and idiots. Danm them, 
damn them all ! " 

" It is dreadful news," said Robert. 

" Yes," said Francis, again quieting down, " you 
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are right there, and where Tm to turn to I can't 
imagine." 

" Oh come," said Robert, venturing to essay a 
little piece of comfort, " you will do well enough, 
I will never believe otherwise." 

"Think so?" said Francis, bitterly, "but I am 
so danmed unlucky." 

" Think so ! " cried Robert, intent only upon 
soothing his brother, " of course I think so. If one 
of your ships has gone down, there are plenty of 
others that will come to land." 

" But this was so much the biggest of them." 

" The others will grow. Mary declares that you 
have got such a number of investments that she 
marvels how you can even count them, and you 
may depend on it that some will prove to be high 
trumps." 

Francis shook his head. " If they don't there 
will be a finish for me, but my confidence is gone. 
Still," he added with an effort, " it is very good of 
you to try to cheer me up." 

" No, no," said Robert, " not at all. Naturally, 
after such a shock, you think the world is painted 
black." 

" Perhaps it is, for me." 

" Not a bit of it ; but I tell you what it is. You 
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have been thinking and working much too hard 
about your money affairs, and you ought to take a 
holiday. Do nothing but amuse yourself for the 
next few days and you will come out quite a differ- 
ent man." 

"I can't afford to do that. Now that the com- 
pany on which my chief reliance was placed has 
come to this ending, I must look more closely than 
ever after my other affairs." 

"Believe me," said Robert, earnestly, "you will 
be wise to leave them alone for a while. You are 
off your balance and your judgments will not be 
sound." 

" Then my look-out is a very bad one." 

" Why ? Surely you can let things alone for a 
week without any harm } " 

" A week ? " said Francis, rather reluctantly, but 
showing signs of yielding, " I might manage that, if 
you seriously consider it desirable." 

" I am quite positive that it is most desirable. 
Do nothing for that time, and then go coolly into 
your position and see how this unlucky event really 
affects it. I daresay the results will be far less 
unfavourable than you anticipate." 

" It seems not bad advice," said Francis, who, 
under the influence of sympathy and good tobacco^ 
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was becoming comparatively tranquil, " and I'll take 
it. My holiday shall begin at once, only I don't 
know what I'm to do with it." 

" Why not come and pay me a visit for one thing } " 
suggested Alfred, daringly, " You have never yet 
seen my lodgings." 

" Yes, why not ? " said Robert, encouragingly. 
" It's a capital walk, as good as any you can get 
in London, and it would give you a thorough change 
of ideas." 

" Well, Alfred," said Francis, " it's very kind of 
you to invite me. Suppose I come to-morrow, for I 
heard Mary say that she was going out for the day 
with Miss Argent." 

" It would suit me perfectly," said Alfred, " and 
I think you will be pleased with my house and 
neighbourhood." 

" Mary and Miss Argent seem more devoted 
friends than ever," said Robert, with the view of 
ascertaining if Francis were capable of taking an 
interest in a different subject. 

" Yes, they do, though it surprises me," was the 
answer. 

" Why > " 

" I suppose because I don't care for Miss Argent 
myself." 
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" I thought you liked her, or rather, disliked her 
less than most women." 

" She is well enough to talk to for half an hour/' 
said Francis, << but after that she gets wearisome 
and overpowering. But I ought not to say so be- 
fore Alfred, who admires her so thoroughly." 

" Not quite thoroughly," said Alfred, dubiously, 
'^ at least I think not. It sometimes occurs to me 
that she laughs too much." 

" In your company ? What at, I wonder ? " cried 
Robert. 

" I can't say," replied Alfred, and even Francis 
was unable to suppress a smile. 

" She has been a real true friend to Mary," said 
Robert. 

" Yes, certainly," said Francis, " and I wish her 
air happiness and the best of husbands in returau 
Robert," he added, with a touch of emotion, " before 
we go to Clara let me thank you for your kindness 
to-night, and also for your advice. You have given 
me advice before and I wish now that I had listened 
to it." 

" I have plenty left for you," said Robert, lightly, 
in order to conceal his feeling. 

" I shall come for it. I am beginning to recover 
myself and I will not give up the struggle because 
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of this misfortune. I will die a rich man yet, only 
I shall pursue riches more prudently in future and 
you shall help me." 

" Not to speculate, I swear," said Robert, beneath 
his breath. 
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CHAPTER XLII 



IN accordance with the arrangement made be- 
tween the two brothers, Francis, on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, made his appearance at 
Alfred's lodgings, and was duly introduced to 
their glories and comforts. 
"They are not bad rooms," was his comment, 
" but you keep them remarkably stufiFy." 

" I'm obliged to keep them warm," Alfred retorted, 
" my doctor has particularly warned me against 
catching a chill." 

" All right then, but as the atmosphere is not par- 
ticularly inviting, suppose we start for a walk at once, 
and you can show me your neighbourhood." 

" Certainly," said Alfred, with some alacrity, " in- 
deed, it is quite time to be off. I dislike staying 
out late on these cold days." 

" Is it cold ? " said Francis, listlessly, " I had not 
noticed it." 

" Unfortunately I'm obliged to notice such mat* 
tcrs. I cannot afford to neglect them.' 
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" There isn't much else for you to do, is there ?" 
said Francis. 

'' My newspapers occupy most of my time," said 
Alfred, seriously. 

" Newspapers I Why I never look at one, except 
to see the intelligence about the money market." 

" I take in four penny and four half-penny papers, 
and thus at the small cost of sixpence I secure 
amusement for a whole day." 

<<Well!" said Francis shrugging his shouldersi 
'< as long as you are satisfied ! " 

<< Satisfied I I am far more than satisfied. When 
I contrast my present peaceful life with the drudg- 
ery and worries of managing a landed estate, I am 
happy beyond words." 

"I should have thought you would be devilish 
dull ; I should be." 

" I believe I enjoy myself much more than you 
do." 

"You may easily do that," said Francis, "for 
with me every damned thing goes wrong." 

" Why don't you give up your ventures then ? " 

" Because I won't be beat. I'll die a rich man 
yet." 

They were wandering as they talked along some 
wide airy streets in which the traffic was not heavy, 
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but in which small boys and girls abounded, who, 
for the most part, appeared to be under the charge 
of other children scarcely older than themselves. 
A hoop driven by one of such youngsters running 
against his legs distracted the attention of Sir Fran- 
cis, and caused him to remark : ** If you had hap- 
pened to be an observer and a naturalist, Alfred, 
you would have a fine opportimity here for sttidying 
the youthful generation." 

" They are a great nuisance," said Alfred mildly, 
'' and very disrespectful at times. I wish you had 
boxed the ears of that little brat" 

" Poor little devil, why should I ? " 

'' I declare his hoop has made your trowsers quite 
muddy." 

" Damn my trowsers. What do they signify ? " 

They walked on in silence for some few minutes^ 
and then Alfred timidly remarked : " Don't be angry, 
Francis, but both last night and to-day you have 
made me feel very uncomfortable. You strike me 
as being so reckless." 

" What else should I be ? I feel as if my back 
were against the wall, and the whole world attack- 
ing me in front." 

'< That is such a delusion ; but I am sure I see 
what it is, — ^you want to see a doctor, a good doctor. 
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Let me entreat you to consult Dr. Come at once. 
I'm getting to confide in him even more than in Dr. 
Searl himself." 

"Nonsense," said Francis impatiently. "Tell 
me," he proceeded, "don't you ever see accidents 
among those children, straying about on the road 
as they do ? " 

" I never saw one yet." 

" Nor heard of one ? " 

" Not that I remember, but the children don't in- 
terest me." 

"And yet you would be glad to exchange with 
one." 



" Glad ! " exclaimed Alfred, "are you out of your 
senses ? " 

" You wouldn't then ? Oh, if only I could have 
back my lost boyhood and begin again." 

Alfred stared in blank amazement at this out- 
burst, and Francis went on : " You don't read books 
often, do you ? " 

" No," said Alfred, " I find more variety in the 
newspapers." 

" I never read anything now myself, and I never 
did read much, but somehow or another two lines of 
poetry have lately been haunting me, and I can't 
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get them out of my head. I don't suppose you 
ever came across them." 

« It is not likely," said Alfred, " what are they ? " 

** * And man's brief year can bring 
No secondary May.' " 

" Why, of course it can't," said Alfred, " there 
could not be two Mays in the same year any more 
than two Augusts. How odd that such trash should 
stick in your mind. Even for poetry it seems to me 
unusually silly." 

" Yes," said Francis, " I suppose it is odd. Then 
you wouldn't change with that tiny dot there strug- 
gling across the street after his sister/" 

" Certainly not ; but surely I recognii^ tfiftT little 
girl. Yes, I declare I do. She is the daughter of 
my chemist and I often see her bringing my medicine 
to the house. I shall speak to her father about her 
carelessness. Why has she not got hold of her 
brother's hand, or why at least does she not look 
back to see that he is safe instead of walking on as 
if he did not belong to her ? It is most wrong of 
her." 

"Tell her so yourself, but don't speak to her 
father and get her into trouble. She can't be more 
than seven years old." 
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" I couldn't speak to her myself, she might be 
saucy to me," returned Alfred. 

" What's that ? " cried Sir Francis suddenly, as an 
unaccustomed sound coming from a distance struck 
his ear. The two brothers waited and watched un- 
til they saw approaching at a gallop a hansom cab 
which was empty and without a driver. The horse 
was clearly half mad with terror, which was suffi- 
ciently explained by the fact that one of the shafts 
was broken, evidently as the result of a fall, while 
the reins were flapping loosely about its head. 

The little boy whom Sir Francis had noticed had 
crossed the street safely and was now upon the op- 
posite pavement gazing at the nmaway with all his 
might. His negligent guardian was similarly em- 
ployed and was paying no attention whatever to her 
charge. Fascinated in some strange way or possibly 
seeking to obtain a more uninterrupted view, the 
child turned again and tottered into the middle of 
the road. 

" Gad, the little beggar will be killed," said Fran- 
cis, springing forward. 

" You can't save him, you'll be killed yourself," 
cried Alfred, stretching out his arm in an instinctive 
endeavour to restrain his brother, while at the same 
instant, shrieking in her terror, the girl whose heed- 
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lessness had caused the danger advanced a step into 
the roadway. Francis would not be stopped, but 
brushing away Alfred's opposition, he darted swiftly 
on and caught the small lad in his arms. As he did 
so his foot slipped and prevented him from carrying 
out his intention of dashing right across the street. 
With a well managed effort he threw the child from 
him in the direction of its sister exclaiming as he did 
so " Catch," while there once more hovered upon his 
lips the gay smile which in happier days was so com- 
monly to be seen there. But to himself the effort 
was fatal. His foot slipped more and more, his hat 
fell off, and the unbroken shaft of the cab crashed 
with frightful force against his undefended head. 
There were cries and groans among the bystanders 
as he fell, and one man nmning up to Alfred passion- 
ately reproached him : " It was yoiu* fault, it was 
you that upset his balance. Why could not you 
leave him alone ? " Let it be hoped that the ac- 
cusation was unjust. It cannot be determined by 
any mortal judge. 

Thus died Sir Francis Lassendale, a man upon 
whom fortune had showered many gifts. Blind in 
his selfishness, allured by the spirit of gambling, 
finally worshipping that subtlest Moloch of his age, 
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he had flung them away, and death in truth was 
kind when it came to him early and in noble guise. 

There were many by whom he was mourned, and 
much sympathy and kindness was shown to Mary, 
but she found her principal and most abiding conso- 
lation in the presence of the girl to whom his last 
word had been addressed, and in the untiring de- 
scriptions of the grand, beautiful gentleman, who 
with all his failings had saved one life from destruc- 
tion and another from remorse to which there might 
have been no end. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 



IT was the evening before the wedding of Mary 
Lassendale, and she and Gfles were sitting to- 
gether in \ajpp>y fashion when Mr. Victor was 
announced. Mary had of course long ago 
made his acquaintance, and had found him to 
be one of those charming men whose simplicity and 
g^ciousness conceal their greatness. Mr. "N^ctor 
on his side was fascinated, and stoutly declared that 
not even Giles himself, and still less Clara, had done 
justice to Mary when they had described her to him. 
On the present occasion he had just come up from 
Nettacott in order that he might be present at the 
marriage. 

" It is quite right that you should be married from 
your brother's house," said Mr. Victor, " but down . 
at Nettacott they think it monstrous that the wed- 
ding should not take place there. They are such 
nice people." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mary, warmly, "and I am so 
glad that you like them." 
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" I assure you that when I see their loyalty, I feel 
like an usurper. It is not a pleasant thing to succeed 
an old family, and I never would have done it if I 
had not— " 

Here he broke off for a moment, and then placing 
his hand a£fectionately on Mary's shoulder, he added, 
" Well, if I had not felt certain that the best of the 
Lassendales would continue to be the real owner of 
the place." 

"No, no," said Mary, blushing, "you must not 
talk Uke that." 

" Ah, but she will, though, and they all know it. 
They will have their Miss Lassendale again and I 
doubt if they will ever call her Mrs. Woodleigh. 
You should hear them talk of Giles and his luck." 

" I am afraid that they are sometimes very fool- 
ish." 

" They are delightfully warm-hearted, and I could 
listen to them for ever on the subject of yourself 
and your brothers." 

" What do they say about Alfred ? " asked Giles, 
with a little curiosity. 

" He is a nice quiet gentleman, who never did any 
harm. Poor Sir Francis was so bright and gay and 
spoke so kindly, that the sight of him was good for 
every one ; and it is well known that Robert is the 
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first lawyer in England. Indeed, they most of them 
hold that it was only his unparallelled exertions on 
our behalf that saved our business from ruin, and one 
dear old lady lamented to me the fact that Nettacott 
should have been bought with Mr. Robert's money, 
not for himself, but for strangers." Mary and Giles 
both laughed at this flight of the imagination. Mr. 
Victor proceeded, " I can tell you, that without Mary, 
we should have been most unpopular." 

By an admiring glance at his betrothed, Giles 
signified his agreement with this last observation, 
and then he said : 

" They are curiously mistaken about Alfred. Few 
people have done more mischief." 

" You mean, I suppose, that he proved to be the 
stumbling block over which Sir Francis fell." 

" And in his fall lost Nettacott," said Giles. 

<' While Mr. Alfred is unconscious of his part in 
the transaction." 

" Altogether so." 

"Well," said Mr. Victor, turning to Mary, "at 
least he has done no harm to you." 

" No," said Giles, " that was beyond his power." 

"It must in some respects be an enviable lot," 
said Mr. Victor, meditatively, " to live wholly blind 
to the injuries you inflict." 
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<' Such a person must be a standing danger to his 
friends," said Giles. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Victor, "of that axiom 
Mr. Alfred has given us conclusive proof. Indeed, 
when one thinks of what he is, and then of the dis- 
asters for which he may be held responsible, one is 
tempted to quote that wise little gentleman, who is, 
perhaps, more quoted than any other poet but Shake- 
speare, and to recognise for the hundredth time the 
truth of the well known line, 

** * What mighty contests rise from trivial things.' " 
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THE LADY PARAMOUNT 

By HENRY HARLAND 

Fiftieth Thousand 

Thi Ni'w Tork Commercial Advertiser : «< Delicate and dainty 
were the words which came spontaneously to mind when reading 
'The Cardinal* s SnufF-Box,* and equally dainty and equally deli- 
cate is this latest product of Mr. Harland*s nimble imagination. 
Yet it is a fabric which promises longer endurance than many of the 
heavier canvases upon which his contemporaries have painted pon- 
derous pictures of historic strife and bloodshed. This is a book 
full of sunshine and sparkle, full of the breath of outdoor life and 
the hidden beauties of nature, and pervaded with a lyric note as 
blithe, as spontaneous, and as irresponsible as the song of the sky- 
lark vanUhing in the azure sky above the old town of Craford. 
Finally it is a book without a shadow, a sorrow, a single note of 
gloom or cynicism — sovereign remedy for a despondent mood.** 

The Chicago Record-Herald : " Henry Harland*s novels possess an 
atmosphere of joyousness that belongs to the springtime of life and 
love. . . . There is a bouyancy, a joyousness about the manner in 
which it is told that stimulates like a spring day. You think of 
green woods and dancing nymphs and of all things that are pretty 
and happy and free from care. We predict that * The Lady 
Paramount* will be a prime favorite for summer reading. It is free 
from fatiguing problems, cheerful, witty, and thoroughly engaging.** 

The Baltimore Sun : ** * The Lady Paramount * has all the bright- 
ness and delicacy that made popular < The Cardinal' s Snuff-Box,* 
and than this we could hardly give it higher praise. The predom- 
inating feature of the book is brilliancy — not that mere cleverness 
which is at first attractive and then wearisome, but a constant play 
of light and shade, a delicate dressing of thoughts in most appro- 
priate and yet lightsome words, a mingling of playful wit with truth 
of delineation that is the perfection of art in this wise. . . . The 
most brilliant of contemporary novelists. ... It is the brightest 
piece of fiction that we have read in many moons, and one of the 
most artistic in method and delicate in fancy and treatment.** 

The Nenv Tork Times : ** There are some books which woo one 
to the springtime. Such a book is Henry Harland*s latest story, 
' The Lady Paramount.* Enjoyment of it would not be complete 
unless it were read in the park, under the trees, or while idly swing- 
ing in a hammock in some sequestered nook of the piazza. It is 
fresh, sweet, and pure —which, on the whole, is now rare praise/* 



THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX 

By HENRY HARLAND 

Eigbiy-Fiftb TUusmid 

Thi Nirth AMificmmt <«Thb charming love itofy b ms ddicite ms 

the sunset on the snow-covered sommits of his Monte Sfiocko^ u 

fragrant wttli thw breath of youth, summer^ and lore as the foretl 

breeze which swept into the Villa Floriano.** 

The New York Tnbwus « We find «The Caidinal^s Snuff-Bcn* 

so captivating, a book so good that we want it to be peiftct. It it 

a book to enjoy and to praise/* 

TAi Chicag§ Timis-Herald : <<The diief virtue of the itoiy is the 

freshness and idyllic quality of the manner of its telling.** 

The Albany Argus t « One of the prettiest love stories one can find 

in searching the book-shelves over. • . • There are few books that 

give so broad and beautiful a picture of the Catholic as this garden 

idyll.'* 

The Boston Herald: ** So happily flavored with witty and brilliant 

conversations, and so full of charm in its love avowals that it is 

utterly irresistible. . • . Altogether it is one of the moat refreshing 

love stories of modem fiction.** 

The JForld (London) t " A work of art.' 

The Spectator (London) s ** A charming romance.' 

The Star (London) t << My admiration leaves me breathless.' 

The Speaker (London) t << Mr. Harland has achieved a triumph. 

. • . The most delightful book the spring has yet brought.** 

The Times : ** A book among a thousand." 

The Outlook: ''One of the prettiest love stories we have 

chanced upon." 

The Globe : ** One of the lightest and bri^test of stories pob- 

lished tor many a long day." 

The St. James Budget: " One of the brightest, the wittiest, 

and the cleverest books we have read for some time." 



** 



COMEDIES AND ERRORS 

By HENRY HARLAN D 

The NattM : ** What Mr. Harland has done definitely for the art of 
the short story is to enlarge its scope, to give it fiilness and richness^ 
to link the incident with the rest of life, and to convert what has 
been feared as embarrassing decoration into essential substance. • • • 
Mr. Harland* s temperament is gay enough to wrestle with the most 
painful experience, and to declare that, after all, life is good, pain 
transient, and pleasure of one sort or another always waiting for 
recognition.** 

The Dial : ** Then * Comediis and Errors^ re<vealtht instinct fftht 
trut artist y the sense of form ^ the compression and restraint^ the 
lightness of touch and the deft handling of incident that characterixt 
the short stories of the most famous practitioners, Mr, Harland has 
not gone to the school of the best Frenchmen in vain and has at last 
sho*wn himself capable of nvorkmanship so delicate that tve havinot 
the heart to say aught but praise concerning it J** 

GREY ROSES 

By HENRY HARLAND 

Pall Mall Gazette : « Exceedingly pleasant to read. You close the 
book with a feeling that you have met a host of charming people. 
< Castles near Spain * comes near to being a perfect thing of its 
kind.** 

Daily Chronicle: <*They are charming stories, simple, full of fresh- 
ness, with a good deal of delicate wit, both in the imagining and in 
the telling. The last story of the book, in spite of improbabilities 
quite tremendous, is a delightful story. He has realised better than 
any one else the specialised character of the short story and how it 
should be written.'* 

Spectator : ** Really delightful. * Castles near Spain * is as near per- 
fection as it could well be.** 

Daily Telegraph : << 'Castles near Spain* as a fantastic love episode 
is simply inimitable, and 'Mercedes* is instinct with a pretty humour 
and childlike tenderness that render it peculiarly, nay, uniquely 
fascinating. * Grey Roses ' are entitled to rank among the choicest 
flowers of the realms of romance.*' 

Whitehall Re^vietu : <* Never before has the strange, we might almost 
say the weird, fascination of the Bohemianism of the Latin Quarter 
been so well depicted.** 



GERTRUDE ATHERTON'S NOVELS 

THE ARISTOCRATS. Being the Impretsions of the Lidy 
Helen Pole during her Sojourn in the Grett North Woods, is 
spontaneously recorded in her Letters to her Friend in North 
Britain, the Countess of Edge md Ross. i2mo. fi.50. Twenty^ 
Third Thousand, 



Thg Times : " Qever and entertaining. . . . This gay Tolainc b wrhten by Mine on* 
I with a pretty wit* an eye for aoenery, and a mind quick to grasp natural as well as 
individual characteristics. Her inrcstigations into the American character are acute 
as well as amusing." 

TAf St. James's Gagette: "We feel constrained to warn our readers that by 
rigorously refusing to order 'The Aristocrats' from the library tbey will prerent 
entrance into their drawing-rooms of a book which is frank almost /# offeDoa* indecorous 
eUmost to naughtiness, and wo/imty^ iiuU oh mo esccomeU w ould wo kemo mussed its 
/ersital." 

The Bookman (New York) : ** One of the dererest books of the year.** 
The Onlooker : " I have no hesitation in recommending it strongly to my readers' 
notice. ... It contains the most delicious satire and the bngbaat writing that has 
been published for a long time." 

SENATOR NORTH. i2mo. ^1.50. TbirtUtb Thwand. 

New York Herald: ** In the description of Washington life Mrs. Atherton shows 

not only a ver^r considerable knowledge of externals, but also an insight into the 

underlymg political issues that is remarkable.*' 

Chicago Times-Herald : " Mrs. Atherton is capable of draasatic aitnadoas of great 

intensity." 

Outlook : *' The novel has genuine historical value.** 

Tovm Topics : ** * Senator North ' is a book that every Americaa, whether Inte r eet ed 

in the society life of the capital or the larger life of the men who make the laws, should 

read. // is tke strongest political novel ever wriitenhy am Amoricam. As a 

historic novel it is in a class by itself. No earnest student of our national life can 

afford to let ' Senator North ' go unread." 

Boston Times : " It is one of the best books I have read this year, and it is thorovghty 

American." 

THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gkrtrudi Athirton. i zmo. 
Ji.50. 

Daily Chronicle: "Mrs. Gertrude Atherton haa ((iven us as nsual a dcver, brilliaBt 
and interesting piece of work, full of brisk epigrams, vivid turns of speech, and 
effective local colour." 

Daily Mail: *"The Califomians' is brilliant, sharp, and vigorous, as was to be ex- 
pected." 

British Weekly: "Mrs. Atherton is in our judgment the ablest woman writer of 
fiction now living." 

Standard: "That Mrs. Atherton is one of the most accomplished novelists of her 
country there can be no manner of doubt." 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. By 
Gertrudi Atherton. i2mo. fi*5o. 

Westminster Gaoetie : " The book has very high naerita. The charaoleffs are all 

firmly conceived and firmly drawn." 

Literary World: " It is scarcely likely that any one who cooMieneee it wiU be able to 

throw it aside unfinished." 

Globe : ** A clever and significant book." 

Mr. W. L. Couktnxy in the Daify Tele^rapk: "The book is Ofoe of tare 

and power. A novel to be read." 



Nathaniel Stephenson's Novels 

THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD 

Decorative Cover . l2mo . $I.S^ 

The N. Y. Timesy Saturday Review: ** It is one of the first books 
to treat the Civil War ^ith absolute freedom from partisanship." 
The N, Y. Tribune: ** Mr. Stephenson's story of the Civil War has 
a charming unconventional form. Hardly, in fact, a novel at all ; it 
is rather a kind of pictorial narrative, one which shows us some of 
the most interesting phases of life in Cincinnati in the sixties, and 
envelops background and action in an atmosphere which is half 
romantic and half historical. There is a plot, and it is a good one. 
The story moves ^ith nervous force ; it is as exciting as it is natural." 

The Dial: "An unusually satisfactory performance." 

The Sewanee Review : " He will lay it down with the consciousness 
of having gained something the average novel most frequently fails 
to furnish. A cultivated and philosophic style has added to it the 
new charm of fresh and direct power of statement. His narrative 
flows smoothly through an ease and polish of diction that makes 
the reader wonder as to this being a * first novel.* His love scenes 
are fresh and simple, ever permeated with a subtle humor that sug- 
gests he is laughing at reader and lover alike. Everywhere appar- 
ent is the knack of the practised writer, of putting an idea in a 
terse paragraph." 

The Baltimore Sun : " Mr. Stephenson has drawn a picture of Lin- 
coln that is so full of sympathy, so full of strength, so full of tender- 
ness, and, apparently, so full of truth, that we cannot help but think 
it the best portrait of the martyred President that has been given 
us in the many recent historical novels. We feel that our author 
must have known the man ; we begin to feel that we, too, have 
known him." 

The San Francisco Chronicle .* " A story of the Civil War, in design 
and treatment materially and very agreeably differing from most 
of the current fiction based upon the events of the great struggle." 

THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON 

Decorative Cover . l2mo . $1.20 net 

New York Times, Saturday Review : ** Mr. Stephenson's style is 
fresh and good ; it is easy, and free from mannerism, and charac- 
terized by the personal tone of a narrator who has grown up on the 
scene of his story and knows his characters intimately." 

The Boston Herctld: " Mr. Stephenson is a man of scholarly taste, 
very wide reading in the best English literature, and has a grace- 
ful and polished style." 



The Novels of W. J. Locke 

THE USURPER. By w. j. Loco. i2mo, J1.50 

Tig Bottom Htrald : « Contuas tbe haO-mafk of geniot itsdf. The plot it 
masterly in coaception, the deacripcioat are all Tnrki flashet from a briUtant pen. 
It b impowble to read and not marrd at the tkiDed workmaDahipand the coo- 
itant dramatic intensity of incidents^ situatioiis and climaz.** 

The Ckicago Post: << More than bean out the promiK of ha ptt d cccs Kwi. 
Upon all sides it is the strongest work yet pieamtcd by Mr. Locke. It it nfe 
to predict for him a steadily widening popularity with us.** 

The Baltimore Smn : ** A sospenfive plot that a marrdooi for its mgemn^. 
The book will have a multitude of readers, and not one will be jiisrifiilily 
disappobted. We recomnoend < The Usurper * as one of the decided hks m 
the year.** 

DERELICTS By W.J. Locke. lamo. J1.50 

TAt Daily CkromcU : '< Mr. Locke tdls lus story in a very true, a very mov- 
mg, and a rery noble book, if any one can read the last chapter with dry 
eyes, vre shall be rurprised. ' Derelicts* is an impressrre, an important book. 
Yronne is a creation that any artist might be proud of.** 

The London Morning Post : << One of the best types of the social derelict is 
depicted with subtlety and sympathetic acumen in Mr. Locke*s derer novd. 
Altogether one of the most e£RxtiTe stixies that hare ^ipeared for some time 
past.** 

IDOLS. By W. J. Locke. iizmo. >i.50 



TAe Daily Mail : '* One of the rery few disringnished novels of this preMnt 
book season.** 

The London Daily Tel^rapk : « A brilliantly written and eminent^ readable 
book.** 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locke. 

i2mo. 1 1. 50 

TAe Daily Chronicle: '* Mr. Locke has achiered a distinct succea in this 
novel. He has struck many emotional cords, and struck them all with a firm, 
sure hand. In the relations between Katherine Raine he had a delicate 
problem to handle, and he has handled it delicately.** 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke. 

i2mo. 1 1.50 

The Morning Post : < ' It u an interesting story. The chancten are strong con- 
ceived and vii^dly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerftdly realned.** 

Literature: <* Mr. Locke writes well. . . . He has the seeing eye for charac- 
ter, the capacity for emotion. We have nothing but pnise to give his aUft 
character drawing, while the attitude of the Lanyons — fiither and 
other is sbgularly beautiful and touching.** 



Controversy in Fiction 

A gnup of Novels dim$nstraiing^ in enUghtened and just 
discussion^ the influence of Roman Catholicism on social 
life to-day. 



CASTING OF NETS. By Richard Bacot 
i2mo, ^1.50 

Kahbi Jottpk Krmttkopf^ D.D,: ** The tftory is ezceDentljr writtni ; it holdt 
the reader ipellbound ^m firK to latL The author deals with facts ; the 
names are but guises of actual personages well known in aristocratic circles in 
England and in Rome.** 

TJki New York Ttwut: "Frankly a norel with a puq>ose, namely, the 
exposure of certain practices and methods of the Church of Rome. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Bagot that, in spite of this controversial tone, he has man- 
aged to nuke ' Casting of Nets * a stoiy of real human mtercst— one which 
the present writer has found more difficult to lay aside than any of the talcs of 
adventure and gore with which the time a rife.** 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. 
i2mo. ^1.50 

Thi Literary Worlds "A well-written novel. The author writes of those 
intrigues at Rome between the ' Bianchi * and the ' Neri * tliat have already 
supplied material to such writers as Marion Crawford and 2U»la, and he yet 
manages to present the questions involved freshly and frirly. He b evidently 
well acquainted with Roman life, and with that douUe set of theories which 
divide Roman society sharply into two parts.*' 

Uttrature : ** * A Roman Mystery ' shows a very accurate observation of the 
social atmosphere of the Italian capital ; neither Bourget*s * Cosmopolis,* 
Zola*s * Rome,* nor Kassandra Vivaria*s * Via Luds * affivded so true a 
glimpse of the inner life of the Roman aristocracy.** 

THE CATHOLIC: A Novel. lamo. $1.50 

Trx A«rnioa*s Aovxitissmznt. — ^This b a '< picture of life,** not a novel 
with a purpose. The author has endeavoured to put bto artistic form the 
results of hu observation of a section of contemporary English society interested 
in the Roman Catholic Church, with a view, not of attacking or defending that 
Church, but of portraying character m association with it. The story is the 
record of a proud Englbhwoman under the influence of a great spiritual power. 
She is not held up to the admiration or to the reprobation of the reader { judge- 
acnt M not passed upon her by the author } the is merely presented. 



Three Bright Summer Novels 

THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf 

Wyllarde. i2mo. ^1.50 



The Spectator : <' The book is interestmg and the wndng pkiHnt and 
ionally almost brilliant. The reader is ^ren a real feeling of the briUknt 
shine and exhilarating air.** 

Tke San Francisco News'Letter : " The style of the. itorjr is good, and the 
deKripdons of the country in which it is located are very vivid. It n realiMic 
but interesting. It is strictly modem. Some of the dialogue is very epigram- 
matic and snappy. Has much to recommend it.** 

Tke Louisville Courier-'Journal : ''One of the best novcb of the feason. 
The best picture of social life in the South African colonies that has appeuvd 
in any form, also in the quality of its narration.** 

THE DECOY. By Francis Dana. i2mo. 
>i.5o 



Tke Brooklyn Daily RagU : << An admirable nofveL We are temptad to 
pare it with Sarah McLean Green*s < Flood-tide,* which it resembles almost m 
much in its wit and rusticity as in its clever construction and healthy mocaL 
The story is charmingly told, with plenty of movement and (Ualogue, and all 
the characters are dcsm drawn and individually interestmg. The audior ii 
Francis Dana. Henceforth we shall look for his name as a gnaranty of good 
story telling.** 

Tke Baltimore Sun : ** Worthy of great praise for its picture of a type which 
is as common as it is reprehensible— the type of the man who fives upon the 
credulity of silly and ignorant people.** 

Tke Ckicago Post : '* The book is pleasantly written, with some good chaiao- 
ter sketchuig, some lively mddents, and bright dialogue.*' 

SEVERANCE : A Novel. By Thomas Cobb. 
Author of " The Dissemblers," " Mr. Passing- 
ham, " Carpet Courtship," etc. i2mo. ^1.50 

Tke Literary World: "The brightness of his style, the crispneas of his dia- 
log*ie, the lightness of his humour — it is as pleasant a volume as could be met 
with on a summer*s day.** 

Tke Speaker : <* We have here another of those pleasant, readable, wdl- 
iinished comedies that we have learnt to expect from the pen of Mr. Thomat 
Cobb.** 

Tke Pall Mall Gaxette : « It is almost impossible to find In it a page whkh 
could have been omitted without injury to the story. * Severance * is, indeed, a 
voy deveriy constructed tale, well-ordered| well'4>alaiioed, and nctfiy finiitwii. 
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Some Books of Social Satire 



VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
Glyn. i2mo. ^1.50 



By Elinor 



Tkt Sun : '< It b 10 full of uncoiiTentiofial charms that you don*t feel like 
ttoppbg until you have finiihed it. Elizabeth b a real lire girl, and no wonder 
all the men fidl in lore with her. Many of the readen of the book will fisel 
that they could do the lame. We venture to predict that this Elizabeth will have 
a longer life than most popular hcroinei. A lotof braini went to her making.** 

THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO 
ELIZABETH. i2mo. 75 cents 

TJkt CAicsgo Record^Herald : *< There *t no nonsense of any kind in the 
correspondence of Elizabeth^s mother, — there *s acute cleverness and a business 
dash combined with a piquant zest of life in every line of the several epistles. 
Moreover, there *s a ripple of worldly wisdom that is exhilaration itself in all her 
deft handling of situations and people. Then she gossips delightftilly.** 

COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. By an 

Anonymous Writer. i2mo. ^i.oo net 

Th§ London Dmly Chronicle : ** We commit ourselves ^bdly to her conduct 
through the year of a wroman of fiuhion, more particularly as her husband assures 
ui that she is a clinking good sort. It is very nice of the Countess to give as 
so delightfiil and intimate a peep.** 

TAo Outlook: "It is as engaging within as without; it has wide, restful 
margins, wide, clear print, the chapters are headed with admirsble brevity, and 
deal iirith matteis in which everyboidy is more or less interested. The book is a 
pleasant mixture of wit and wisdom tempering each other.*' 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. A Novel. 
By an Anonymous Writer, iimo. ^1.50 

Town and Country : *' Describes her experiences with cleverness, and a witty 
appreciation of French life and character. The story is written in vivacious 
and spirited style, so that it is an amusing book for vacation days.** 

TAe Louisville Courier-yournal : '< A particularly bright and sparkling redtd, 
wkh no line of dulness from start to finish. Altogether the book is so ingenu- 
ous and clever, so araunng and delightfully frank, that the reader wishes all 
Europe could be written up in the same way, and allow the world to see Conti- 
nental life as k really is.** 



The International Studio 

An Illustnted Magazine of Fine and Applied Aft 




Published by JOHN LANE 

The Bodley Head 

67 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

35 cents per Month. Annual Supscription, f 3.50 

Three Months' Trial Subscription, ^1.00 
Two Specimen Copies sent, post free, for 25 cents 

IT is the aim of " The International Studio" to treat of eveiy 
An and Craft — Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Ccramici, 

Metal, Glass, Furniture, Decoration, Design, Bookbinding, 
Illustrating, Photography, Lithography, Enamel, Jewelry, Needle- 
work, Gardening, etc. The princifxd writers on Art are contri- 
butors to its pages. Many original illustrations, reproduced in 
every variety of black and white process, half-tone, Unc, photo- 
gravure, etc., are to be found in each number. Color plates 
of real value are to be found in every issue. No magazine can 
boast a more artistic and Bumptuous get-up than " The Interna- 
tional Studio." 

Everyone interested in Art, professionally or otherwise, 
should read it ; for the magazine keeps its readers au fait with 
the doings of the art world, both literary and technical. 
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